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MGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 

tiful desk in a neutral blue-green — trimmed in black 
rer — made of sturdy fibre board — now available for 
e dollar ($1.00) to purchasers of a Remington Deluxe 
bs Portable Typewriter. The desk is so light that it 
moved anywhere without trouble. It will hold six hun- 
00) pounds. This combination gives you a miniature 
I home. .Mail the coupon today. 

5E EXTRAS FOR YOU 
iARN TYPING FREE 

you even further, you get Free with this 
ffer a 24-page booklet, prepared by experts, 

you quickly how to typewrite by the touch 

When you buy a Noiseless you get this free 
on Rand gift that increases the pleasure of 
>ur Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable. 
Id* t ° UC ' > t yP™S book is sent Free while 

CIAL CARRYING CASE 

The Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable is light in 
weight, easily carried about. With this offer Reming- 
ton supplies a beautiful carrying case sturdily built of 
3-ply wood bound with a special Dupont Fabric. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

ALL ESSENTIAL FEATURES of large standard 
office machines appear in the Noiseless Deluxe Port- 
able— standard 4 -row keyboard; back spacer: margin 
stops and margin release; double shift key; two color 
ribbon and automatic reverse; variable line spacer; 
paper fingers; makes as many as seven carbons; takes 
paper 9.5" wide; writes lines 8.2" wide, black key 
cards and white letters, rubber cushioned feet. 
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I Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Trial of a 
new Remington Noiseless Deluxe Portable, including 
I Carrying Case and Free Typing Booklet, for as little as 
10c a day. Stud Catalogue. 



MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The Remington Noiseless Deluxe Portable Typewriter is 
sold on a trial basis with a money-back guarantee. If, after 
t"i d ays trail, you are not entirely satisfied, we will take 
it back, paying all shipping charges and refunding your 
good will deposit at once. You take no risk. 
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ELECTRICITY 






Defense Proqram Means More Jobs 

Industry is booming. Jobs are opening up. America's gigantic defense 
program and industrial expansion means JOBS — steady, good-pay 
jobs — for thousands of men who have been trained in Electricity. Now 
is the time for YOU to get your training in Electricity, the mighty 
power that makes the whole program possible. 

Here at Coyne, in 12 short weeks, you can train for your Big 
Opportunity by working on real electrical machinery. Here you learn 
airplane ignition, wind armatures, learn power plant operation, do 
house and factory wiring, etc. Coyne training is easy to learn. Yon 
"Learn- By- Doing", not by books. Not a correspondence course. You 
don't need previous experience or advanced education. With this brief 
descrip tion of my school I want to bring out this important fact 
— you don't need much money to get my training. I 
have many plans to help the fellow who needs train- 
ing but hasn t much money. Bead all of this adver- 
tisement — then mail coupon for all the facts. 

Mail Coupon for FREE Book 

I want to tell you my complete story — how I have helped hun- 
dreds of other fellows get good-pay jobs and how I can help 
you. I want to send you your copy of my Bis FREE Book, 
packed with pictures of students at work in my shops. I want to 
tell you about ray plana to help you. You'll be particularly in- 
terested in this special EXTRA offer: 4-Week» course in 
RADIO at no extra tuition charge. Send for my complete 
story. No obligation. No salesmen will caB. Mail coupon today. 

^pSAKS?- COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

SOO S. Paulina St. Dept. 90-84 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



H. C. l-e»l«. President, 
I COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, _ 
| 500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 90-84 Chicago, IB. 
I Please send me your Big FREE Book and aU the facta about j 
I Coyne 



:e and your plans to help fellows like me get ahead. 
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i Before I oora- 
|pl«tad your 
j lesson*, I ob- 

3 tained my Ra- 
dio Broad cut 
Operator's license and im- 
mediately joined Station 
WMPC where I am now 
Chief Operator. HOLLiS 
r. HAYES, 337 Madison 
St., Lapeer, Michigan. 



m - '-■ Lr ; 




l 150 
t-r> a> week af- 
ter all expenses 
are paid, and 
I am rotting 
all the Rsdio work I can 
take care of. thanks to 
N. U I. H. W. SPAN"- 
flbER. 126% S. Gay St. 
KooxvUle, Tenn. 




holding my regular job at 
a machinist. I one my 
success to N. B. I. TO. P. 
BlTP. 811 Green Street. 
Bridgeport, Pa. 



Get my sample lesson FJw. Examine it, 
read it — eee now clear it la. bow easy to 
understand. Find out how I train yoa at 
borne in spare time to he a Badio Tech- 
nician. Do it now. Mail the coupon. 
Many Radio Technicians Make 
$30, $40, $50 a Week 
Radio Broadcasting stations employ opera Ion, teob- 
nlalans. Baiiio manu fart liters employ testers. In- 
spectors, servicemen In good-nay jobs. Radio jobbers 
and dealers employ Installation and servicemen. 
Many R^dio Technicians open their own Radio sales 
and repair businesses and make ISO. HO, ISO a 
week. Others bold their regular Job* and make IS 
to (10 a week fixing Radios In spare lime. Auto- 
mobile. Police. Aviation. Commercial Badlo: Loud- 
speaker systems. Electronic Dertoes are other Gelds 
offering opportunities for which N. B. I. gives (ha 
rewired knowledge of Radio. Television promise* to 
open good jobs toon. 

Many Make $5 to $10 a Week Extra 
In Spar* Tim* While Learning 

The day you enroll I start sending Extra Money 
Job Sheets: start showing you how to do Radio repair 
ioba. Throughout your Courts. 1 tend plana and 
directions that hare helped rainy make 15 to Sin a 
week in spare time while learning. I send you 
special Badlo equipment to conduct experiments and 
build circuits. This S0-M method of training makes 
learning at borne interesting, fascinating, practical. 
YOG ALSO GET A MODERN, PROFESSIONAL 
ALL-WAVE. ALL-PITIPOPE SET SKKYiCING IV- 
STHl'MENT to help yau make money fixing Radios 
while learning, and equip you for full time work 
after you become a Badio Technician. 

find Out What Radio. Television Offer Tea 

Act Today. Mail the coupon now for sample lesson 
and 61-page book. They paint out Radio's spsro 
time and full time opportunities and those coming 
In TeteTielon; tell about my training In Radio aud 
Television: show more than 100 letters from men I 
trained, telling what they are doing and earning. 
Find out what Radio. Television offer TOL'I MAIL 
COl TON In an envelope, or paste on a postcard— 
NOW I 

J. B. Smith President 
Dept. ONOB, National Radio Institute 
Washington. D. C 




well-paying technical fobs FIXING RADIO SETS 
(lower illustration) psys many Rsdio Technicians J30, 
$40. 150 a week. Others hold their regular jobs and 
make 15 to 110 extra a week in spare time. 




This FREE BOOK has Helped Hundreds 
of Men io Make More Moneu 




Mr. J. B. Smith, President, Dept. ONO0 '^kHEWf 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Washington, D. O. 

Mail me FREE, without obligation, your Sample Lesson and fM-page book, 
"Kich HewardB In Radio." (No salesman will call. Please wrlteplalnly.) 

Age 

Name 

Address - 

City State 2FB 
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GROUP LIFE POLICY THAT 
INSURES THE ENTIRE FAMILY 



TOTAL COST ONLY 

M. A MONTH 

GRANDPARENTS, PARENTS, 
CHILDREN, AGES 1 TO 75 
ALL INSURED IN ONE SINGLE 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 

Genuine Life Insurance- 
No Medical Examination 

The extremely low cost of this marvelous Family 
Group Life Insurance Policy is made possible 
because the Bankers Life and Casualty Co. has 
reduced selling costs to a minimum . . . this 
policy is sold by mail — no high-priced, high- 
presaure selling agents will call on you. Book- 
keeping costs have been reduced because an 
entire family can be insured in a single policy — 
requiring only one policy, one premium notice, 
etc, etc., for as many as ten persons in a family. 

FREE Inspection for 10 Days 

Now everyone in your family may enjoy sound 
life insurance protection. Regardless of which 
member of your family dies ... or how they 
die, after this policy is in full benefit, it pays 
cash promptly. You don't have to risk 8 penny 
to inspect this policy ... we want you to examine 
it carefully, ask your friends about it. Don't 
delay . . . you never know when misfortune 
strikes. Be prepared with safe, sound life insur- 
ance for every member of your family. 

Send No Money-No Agent Will Call 

Don't send money! Just fill out the coupon and 
get the details now, without a single penny of 
expense to you. Learn all about the free 10-day 
inspection offer. 



ACT NOW • SEND COUPON! 




$1,000.00 82,000.00 

Maximum Indemnity for Nat- Maximum Indemnity for 

ural or Ordinary Death Auto Accidental Death 

s 3,000.00 

Maximum Triple Indemnity 
for Travel Death 

LIBERAL BENEFITS SHOWN IN TABLE BELOW 

The amount of insurance payable upon the death of any of the 
persons insured hereunder shall he the amount set out in the follow- 
ing table for the attained age nearest birthday at death of such 
person divided by the number of persona insured hereunder im- 
mediately preceding such death. 



Table of amount of insurance purchased by a 
monthly payment of one dollar. 





Natural 








or Ordinary 
Aeddeirtaf 


Auto 


Travel 


Attained 
M« 


Accidental 


Accidental 


Daath 


Daath 


Death 


*t Death 


Amount 


Amount 


Amount 


1-40 


$1000.00 


52000.00 


$3000.00 


41-50 


750.00 


1500.00 


2250.00 


51-56 


500.00 


1000.00 


1500.00 


57-62 


300.00 


600.00 


900.00 


63-58 


200.00 


400.00 


600.00 


69-75 


100.00 


200.00 


300.00 



ACT NOW— AND RETURN COUPON AT ONCE 



BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY CO. B-H 
Bankers Insurance Bids.. Jefferson Sta., Desk 37, Chicago, III. 

Please send details and tell me how to get the Family 
Group Policy for free inspection. 

Srreer or R.F.D 

Citj- State — . 



WOULDN'T TAKE $1,000 FOR COURSE 

"The lessons are so simple. I hare learned 
to play by cote in a Uttle more than a 
month. I wouldn't take a thousand dollars 

(or my course." 

*8. E. A., Kansas City, Ma. 



PLAYS ON RADIO 

"I am happy to tell you that for four 
weeks 1 have been on the atr over our local 
radio stations. So thanks " 
tor such a wonderful raa'... 

•IF. H. S.. Alabama. 



FOUND ACCORDION EASY 

"I've always wanted io play the piano 
accordion." writes *H. B. from Canada. 
"But thought I'd never learn 5' ~ 
read about your lessons. 1 don't 
f satisfaction." 



Then 1 



Lessons 

for less than 
7* a day 




Here's your chance to learn 
instrument — quickly and 

YOU thought it was expensive to learn music? That it 
took lota of money to pay for a private teacher, sheet 
music and all the other essentials? That it required years 
of study? 

Then here's grand news for you ! You can learn to play 
your favorite musical instrument, ang instrument, for less 
than SEVEN CENTS a day! That's ALL it costs. Not a 
penny extra for sheet music or anything else. And It 
doesn't take years, either. 

Play a Tune in One Lesson 

Actually, you start playing a familiar melody in your very 
FIRST lesson. Then you go on from one tune to another, 
until your friends are surprised to hear you play. 

You learn to play by playing — just as you learned the 
English language by 
Bpeaking it. There is no 
lost time, so waste 
motion. 

You learn by a re- 
markable short-cut 
method ! A modern, 
simplified method that 
skips all the tedious, 
old-fashioned study and 
practice. A method that 
has literally swept the 
world, enrolling over 
700.000 pupils. It's ac- 
tually FUN to learn 
music this easy; way. 



Here's the 
Secret 

"A picture is worth a 
thousand words," says 
the ancient Chinese 




Look at the notes above — they 
aca F-A-C-E. Could anything 
be simpler? "Sou are already 
learning to read music. And 
it's easy to play, too, for 8 
remarkable invention, the 
"Note -Finder," tells you just 
where each note is located on 
the keyboard. 



to play your favorite musical 
easily— in your own home. 

proverb. And that is the secret of this easy and fascinating 
way to learn music at home in spare time. Your lessons 
come to you in print and picture form. Large, clear illus- 
trations show you every position, every move. And the 
accompanying text is like the voice of your teacher at 
your shoulder, explaining, coaching and encouraging you. 
You can't go wrong. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet 

See for yourself how easy H is to learn your favorite 
musical instrument this modern, short-cut way. And how 
inexpensive. Mail the coupon below, checking the instru- 
ment in which you are interested. Do it now. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. U. S. School of 
Music, 29412 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. Forty- 
second year. (Est. 1898) 



U. S. School of Music, 29412 Brunswick Bldg.. New York City ] 
I 



int*rested in learning the musical instrument checked. 1 

Please send me your Illustrated booklet explaining how I can j 
learn quickly at home, for leas than To a day. 

Piano Mandolin Trombone Piano Accordion j 

Violin Saxophone Banjo Plain Accordion i 

Guitar Clarinet. Ukulele Hawaiian Guitar | 



Cello 



Trumpet 



Cornet 



Other Instrument 



i 

Hare you Instrument! | 

Warn* j 

Addrew j 

City State I 

□ Check here for Booklet "A" if under 16 years of aae. I 

i i 



BEWARE— there's an Ice Age ahead for Mother Earth! 
Professor F. X. Schaffer of the University of Vienna has predicted that 
within 2,000 years the Earth will be facing the start of another ice-age 
similar to those which interrupted the progress of mankind during the Pleisto- 
cene epoch. 

Professor Schaffer bases his prediction on the fact that temperatures tend to 
fall as the continental blocks on the Earth's surface rise. A rise of 600 feet in a 
continental block would lower the average temperature one degree Centigrade. 
A decline of three degrees Centigrade in Scandinavia would start another period 
ofglaciation in Europe. 

If an electron and an orange could both 
be magnified until the orange reached the 
size of the Earth, the electron would still be 
invisible ! 

COLORED SMOKE 

- Science is playing a part in enhancing the 
sophistication of the fairer sex! 

Milady of the future may soon be smoking 
cigarettes giving off blood-red smoke, or any 
other color of the rainbow. The ladies of 
tomorrow will be able to exhale smoke that 
matches the color of their clothes, jewelry! 
purses, etc. 

It's all done through the miracle of chem- 
istry. What will the wonder boys think of 
next? 

THE FLOATING COIN 

Did you know that the law of averages 
can be repealed? 

Suppose you dropped a silver dollar into 
a tumbler of water one day and found, to 
your consternation, that the coin did not 
sink — but floated! 

According to our conception of atomic 
science, such a happening is not impossible. 
Here's why. The coin is composed of count- 
less atoms speeding in multiple directions at 
once. By pure chance, there is always the 
possibility that some time in all eternity the 
atoms might all jump the same way simul- 
taneously. The law of averages tells us that. 
And, wonders of wonders, when that day 
comes the coin will refuse to sink ! 

How remote is this possibility? Jean 
Baptiste Perrin, the mathematician, has 
figured the chances. According to his cal- 
culations, this defiance of the natural laws 
can happen just once in the number of years 
represented by one followed by ten billion 
ciphers. So you can safely bet against itl 

THERE'S NOTHING NEW 

Everything's been done before! 
That s the claim of M. Wilned in his book, 
(Continued on page 125) 



During the last 50 years Sweden has risen 
almost an inch a decade, and during the last 
34 years Finland has risen almost three 
inches a decade. 

THE GREATEST INVENTIONS 

WHAT are the greatest American in- 
ventions? The United States Patent 
Office has granted patents for more than 
*■ 2,000,000 inventions since its inauguration. 
Recently, in an effort to select the nineteen 
outstanding American inventions of all time, 
a committee of seventy-five technologists 
examined the most important inventions of 
the last three centuries. Here's the list of 
winners — nominated for Science's Hall of 
Fame. (Pick your own mental list before 
looking !) 

Eli Whitney Cotton gin 

Kobert Fulton Steamboat 

Cyrus Hall McCormick. ... Reaper 

Samuel P. B. Morse Telegraph 

Charles Goodyear Vulcanization of 

rubber 

Ellas Howe Sewing machine 

Christopher L. Shole Typewriter 

George Westinghouse Air brake 

Alexander Graham Bell Telephone 

ThoraaB Alva Edison Phonograph, in- 
candescent Iampi 
motion pictures 

Nikola Tesla Induction motor 

Charles M. Hall.... Aluminum process 

Ottmar Met- pen thaler Linotype machine 

Wilbur and Orville Wright. Airplane 

Lee De Forest Three-electrode 

vacuum tube 

Leo Baekeland Synthetic plastics 

William M. Burton Oil-cracking proo- 

THOSE MYSTERIOUS ELECTRONS! 

How small is an electron? 

Pretty small! Scientists know a good deal 
about the electron, its properties, reactions 
to certain stimuli, etc. But nobody has ever 
seen an electron! 

To give you an idea of the incredible in- 
finitesimal size of the electron, Westing- 
house research physicists, who smash atoms 
to learn more about matter, give us the fol- 
lowing analogy: 



MAIL ORDER DIVISION OF FINLAY STRAUS, Inc. 

nop, fM!l670 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




Fascinating, Profitable Profession 
NOW OPEN to More Men e Women 

a NEW and BETTER way I 



e Isold rir for a 



_ a I.-, oka 

.. n at home. ThIH intcrestinc 

t pay profession was tor fears available only to a few. Ita secrets 
-ere guarded Jealously and fabulous prices were paid for instruction. 
This same Inftntt&if Is now available to yog at a nrr>- fraction of 
the former price and you neeJ not leave ynur present work unlii ypu 
iiave quaitfled as an export end can command an expert's) pay. The 
demand lor BOTH MEN AMD WOMEN baa shown a steady 
increase and few, If any, have ever larked employment. 

LEARN IN 90 DATS AT HOME 

Use spare time at home to master a profession whir* 

made thousands of dollars for ambitious men and 

Many graduates have completed (heir training 
months bulyou can take your own time, it need r 
fere with either work or pleasure, '*■ 

been prepared by the teachers In 

school— the same material is used and a DIPLOMA is 
awarded upon graduation, 

ANATOMY CHARTS AND BOOKLET FREE 
No Obligation OE Any Kind SEND COUPON 

THE COLLEGE OF SWEDISH ^ASS^E~ Successor Tt, National 
Colloae rt MassasB), Dept. 863—30 E. Adams St. Chlcaflo. 

, Anatomy Charts, booklet, eon- 
— ■— e details 




photographs and Irom graduates and complete 




FALSE 
TEETH 



AS LOW AS $7.95 



r 60-Day Trial Offer. 



DON'T PUT IT OFF — Write as today I Supervised By A Dentist. 
BRIGHTON -THOMAS DENTAL LABORATORY (INC.) 
DEPT. 412 €217 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 



Here's the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 

Successful Home Method That Anyone Can Use 
On Any Reducible Rupture Large or Small 

COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 

Thousands of ruptured men, women and children 
will rejolct> to know that the full plan bo successfully 
used by Capt. W. A. Colllugs for biB double rupture 
from which be suffered so long will be sent free to all 
who write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. W. A. 
Colllugs. Inc., Fox 326-T, Watertown, N. T. It won't 
cost you a cent to And out and you may bless the day 
yon sent for ft. Hundreds hare already reported satis- 
factory results following this free offer. Send right 
away — NOW — before you put down this paper. 



JUST A FEW MORE LEFT! 

$nad VhwA fefL 

"■DISCOVERED! Garret Smith's book, 
"Between Worlds," containing the 
classic interplanetary story of all times! 

A decade ago we selected the most fasci- 
nating, and perhaps the greatest classic of 
interplanetary stories, and published it in 
modern book form with flexible covers. 
Fantasy fans ordered thousands of copies, 
and the supply became exhausted. 

Only recently, however, we came across a 
few hundred copies of "Between Worlds" 
in our archives. We are offering these for 
sale, at fifty cents each. 

Mail your order to THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES, 22 W. 48th St., New York 
City, N. Y. Enclose coin, postage stamps of 
small denominations (l-2-3c) or money or- 
der. A perfect copy of "Between Worlds" 
will be promptly sent you by return mail! 
Incidentally, Garret Smith is the famous au- 
thor of "Treasures of Tantalus," "Slaves of 
the Wire," and many other scientifiction 
masterpieces. 



SENSATIONAL OFFER 

8 SCIENTIFICTION AC. 
BOOKLETS *v 

Here's your chance to own a complete set 
of outstanding scientifiction titles, printed 
individually on excellent grade paper at- 
tractively bound. 

A Limited Quantity Available 

The titles include THE IMMORTALS OF MER- 
CURY, by Clark Ashton Smith; THE SPECTRE 
BULLET, by Thomas Mack; AVENGING NOTE, 
by Alfred Sprissier; THE SHIP FROM NOWHERE, 
by Sidney Patrer: THE MOON MIRAGE, by Ray 
mond 2. Gallun; FLIGHT OF THE AEROFIX, by 
Maurice Renard; THE INVADING ASTEROID, by 
Manly Wade Wellman; MEN FROM THE ME- 
TEOR, by Pansy Black. 

BOOK DEPT., Uth Floor, 22 West 48th St., New York 
Enclosed 25c In coin lor) stamps. Please rush my set 
of 8 sclenUfiction titles. 

Ntme 

Address 

CHj Slitt. 



oAmerica's Favorites! 



PACKED 
WITH 
ACTION 




FEATURING 

CAPTAIN 
FUTURE'S 
EXPLOITS 





ANOTHER 

BIG 
DIME'S 
WORTH 

• 

NOW AT ALL 
STANDS 



Pur Graduates 
Run 

47% 

of ALL the 
Identification Bureaus 
of America! 




Send for complete list of our 600 Bureaus? where our 
graduates have been placed in good positions as 

FINGERPRINT EXPERTS 

Then write the nearest Bureau and learn what our 
graduates think of us! . 

We have space here to list only a FEW of these more than 
600 institutions, SO he sure to send for the complete Ust ! 




State at Idaho 
State of Colorado 
State Of Iowa 
State ot Utah 
State of Ohio 
Boston. Mass. 
New York, N. T. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Mexico City, Hex. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Seattle. Wash. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Dea Moines, la. 
Montreal, Can. 



Trenton, N. 
Detroit, Mich, 
El Paso. Tex. 
Schenectady, N. T. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Liiicoln, Neb. 
Mobile. Ala. 
Little Bock, Ark. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Havana, Cuba 
Miami, Fla. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 



Cedar Bapids, Iowa Windsor, Out. 



Elfin, 111. 
Syracuse, N. i. 
Tampa. Fla. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Burlington, la. 



State ot Massachusetts Erie, Pa. 



Oklahoma, City, Oala. SflrevBport, 'La. 



Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Atlantic City, N, J. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Bochester, N. T. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Spa bane. Wash. 
Fort Worth. Tex, 



Want a Regular Monthly Salary? 



Be a Secret Service and Identification Expert! 

Enjoy the thrill ot getting your man — with no personal danger — 
PLUS a regular monthly paid salary and the opportunity to ihare 
In Bewards. Learn at home, in spare time, and at low cost, the 
unique secrets ot this young, fascinating and fast growing profession. 
You hare exactly the same opportunity that was offered the hun- 
dreds of our graduates who now hold splendid positions in mora 
than 600 institutions. Each of these bureaus bas anywhere from 
ONE to FIFTEEN of our graduates on regular lalarles— and new 
openings develop from time to time. 

Wonderful Opportunity for TRAINED MEN 
in This Young, Fast Growing Profession 

Of the thousands of towns in America, three-fourths are still 
Without identification bureaus. Many mora are bound to come! That 
spells OPPORTUNITY. But you must be READY! It's easy to 
master this profession that combines thrills with personal safety, AND 
the security of a steady income. We show you HOW— just as we have 
already shown the hundreds who How hold good pay positions. 

ETDITI? I The Confidential Reports Operator 
r l\kb ■ no. 88 Made to His Chief 

Just rush coupon) Follow this Operator's exciting: hunt for a 
murderous gang. Also, get tree, "The Blue Book of Crime," show, 
ins the wonderful opportunities in the field of Finger prints and 
Crime Detection. Tate your Brat step TODAY toward * Steady 
income and success. Mail coupon NOW! 
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1920 Sunnysiiie Ave.. Dept. 7969, Chicago | 
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dentlal Beports of Operator No. 3B, aiao illustrated "Blue Book 1 

of CTime," complete list of bureaus employing your graduates, | 
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STOPS PYORRHEA 

AND TRENCH MOUTH 

Or No Cost! 



New Guaranteed 
Home Treatment 
Astounds Medical 
Profession 




You can beliere tlie sitorn affidavits of doctors 
have tried this new discovery on most stubbu 
trench moulh ajid bleeding eums. 

PYTtO was used wiib slanting success many tiroes in coses 
tba; seemed Hopeless . . . vtnere tieryiiilng elae railed. PTBO 
is almost uncanny in getting auit* and sure reaults. It geta to the 
root of the trouble because PTBO has a penetration of % Inch 
in 5 minutes and it corvects and heals as it penetrates the diseased 
areas. If your gums are sore or bleed when brushed . . . If your 
teeth are loots or pus pockets hate formed, order PYKO today 



for Quick correction . 



A Dottar Writ«: 

A well-known pbjsl- 

tho American Medical 
Aasn. and many other 
professional orsenizu- 
tions. says: "I do not 
hesitate to stats tl.at 
this solution hai tared 
me from the uientmiira 
of false teeth." 



before you lose your teeth entirely. 

Read This Proof 

Mrs, W. H. Kirby. « Bast 66th 
St.. New York, writes: 'Tor a num- 
ber of years 1 suffered with an ad- 
vanced case of pyorrhea, constant 
treatment! seemed only to arrest (he 
disease. I was told I would lose my 
teeth. Then 1 heard of this new rem- 
edy. Being desperate, decided to try 
It. Am very happy now. My gums 
are healthy, teeth tight, and write this 
huptug that others suffering as l, will 
try it." 

DON'T LOSE YOUR TEETH, ORDER NOWI 

We hare 43 p&zts of UOdarita attesting to tbe wonderful powers 
tif PYRO. So positive ata we that it will bring you the health and 
happiness you hate been seeking, that we will send it to you with- 
out a single penny of risk. Send 12 today for the full home treat- 
ment or we will send C.O.D. for (2 plus postage. Use PYKO as 
directed and if not 100^ delighted with results, return the unused 
bottle and we will refund the purchase price in full. (Canada 
12.25 cub with order.) 

F. P. CABLE PRODUCTS, BOX 4 

Hamilton Grange Sta., New York Pott Office 

That clever "little idea" of yours — 
no matter bow simple it seems — 
may have big money-making possi- 
bilities. Two advisory books FBI — 
teil you how to protect your Idea 
; with a TJ. S. Government patent— 
I give you sii basic waya to sei" 

' invention. Fees reasonable ; 

arranged. Write for books today. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
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1000 MEN WANTED 

TO DISTRIBUTE CIRCULARS 

Send 3c ita.mii for Details. 
DEVERE NOVELTY CO.. Dept. 40-A. Dayton, Ohio 




Write today for free Booklet out. I 
linlnn profit sharing plan. 

ALLIED M U S ! _ 
Dept. 32. Bex 507. Cincinnati, Ohio 



ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 

Size 8 x 10 inches or imalltr if d 

sired. Same price tor full length 
bust form, groups, landscapes, pet 
animals, etc.. or enlargements of any 
part of group picture. Sale return ot 
original photo guaranteed. 
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SEND NO MONEY SSffi!"™! 

and within a week you will receive your boautliul , — 

enlargement, frauaatead f»d«l«wt. f.y voatmHi tic flu- d&J 
l:,.riJvinU««llhuinu. .» 1 

U-d oB« now. 9mA r-«* pouts, ladv. Sutilf fUi« wintw. 
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Coming In the January Issue 
of Our Companion Magazine 




A YANK AT 
VALHALLA 

A Complete Book-Length Novel 
of Amazing Adventure 
By 

EDMOND HAMILTON 

- • 

WATCH FOR IT |5c AT ALL STANDS 



Coming in the Winter Issue of 
Our Companion Magazine 

CAPTAIN 
FUTURE 

• 

CAPTAIN FUTURE 
AND THE SEVEN 
SPACE STONES 

A Complete Book-Length Novel 
Featuring 

CURT NEWTON, PLANETEER 
• 

1 5c AT ALL STANDS 




K the SECRETS of^ 
ANCIENT FORBIDDEN MYSTERIES' 



THE VOW OF SILENCE IS BROKEN ! 



THE 7 KEYS TO POWER TEACHES YOU ALL THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE from the 
cradle to the grave— and beyond. It tells you the particular day and hour to do anything you 
desire, whether it be to the light of the moon, sun, or m total darkness, in accordance with 
Ancient Teachings. We make no claims ourselves, but the author, Lewis de Claremont, 
says: "The power to get what you want revealed at last, for the first time since the dawn 
of creation. The very same power which the ancient Chaldeans, Cuthic Seers, Egyptians, 
Babylonians and Sumerians used is at our disposal today." He says; "Follow the simple 
directions and you can do anything you desire. No one can tell how these master forces 
are used without knowing about this book, but WITH IT YOU CAN MOLD ANYONE 
TO YOUR WILL." 

i this book." he claims, "you can learn the artt of aft old 
s practiced by the ancient orders. Their marvels were almost 
beyond belief. You. too. can learn to do them all with the instruc- 
tions written in this Book. It would be a shame if these things could 
all be yours and you failed to grasp them, or were to be blinded by 
past failures. Don't confuse this book with any other book having * 
similar name. There is no other book like this one, although many 
people have tried to imitate it." He says, "It is every man's birth- 
right to have these things of lifei MONEY! GOOD HEALTH1 
HAPPINESS! If you lack any of these three great necessities of life, 
then this book has an important message for you. No matter what 
you need, there exists a spiritual power which, is abundantly able to 
bring you whatever things you need. In it you can find the way to 
all power, the way to GET ANYTHING YOU WANT 
"The SEVEN KEYS TO POWER contains the secret of alt real sue, 
cess and REVEALS THINGS YOU NEVER THOUGHT POSSI- 
BLE. Its great author LEWIS De CLAREMONT has a rare gift 
which comes only to a few, showing things as they should biuvthdf 
true light. NEVER FAILS TO BRING -INSPIRATION." 



OBSTACLES & HIDDEN FEARS /o 

N 



IF YOU ARE CROSSED IN ANY WAY THE SEVEN KEYS TO 
POWER SHOWS HOW TO REMOVE AND CAST IT BACK! 
THE BOOK PURPORTS TO TfrU YOU HOW TO— 




Cain the lavs of the apposite sea 
Unite people for marriage 
Obtain property 
Influence people 

fm prove your personality and wis 
love and respect 

Get any Job you want 

Make anyone lucky In any " 

Exert telepathic influence 
tart friends 

Rcgainyouthtul health and happiness 
THE ONLY TRUE BOOK OF MASTERSHIP 
jhls Is said by the author to be the book from 
which the old roasters Rained their knowledge 



Banish all misery 
Bring happinesi to broken lives 
Know what others are doing 
Cain the mastery or all thlngi 
Bring haopinesi to broken hornet 
Remove the source of onhapplneit 
Choose yoor words according to an- 
cient methodi ol the old pnltou* 
phers and leers 
Use the myttcrioui titent tongue 
Help people In their everyday proh. 
lent: and difficulties 



and power and rrom which they sold limited ilCMUROM PB00UCT8 
port loos to [•■■stain favored Klnta, Beers and Jl Dept. IS 
others at hiith prices, but never 10 be revealed I i s, Commerce St. 
under s vow, the, violation of which entailed I u.„,.,l u 

punishment. l| rttwmn ' 

This book, he claim?, shows you the secrets of |l SEND NO MONEY 
old which when properly applied makes you I W h.« p Brtl 
able to control the will of all without their ll 
knowing It. If you have a problem and you wish ll l?~ 
to solve It. don't he'itate. Ailiertliements can- ll P lul . - ~ 

not describe nor do this wonderful book justice, if D . ann, « «™. ) '.. l0 . r . 
You must read It and digest " 
really appreciate Its worth. 
Guaranteed to Satisfy or Money Refunded 
Only a limited number available for sale, so 
don't watt. It Is worth many times its weight 
In sold. If you are wise, you will rush your 
order for this book NOW. 



doyi — if icrtiilied keep 
rtt* Book— if not rotum 
it ond your deposit will 
bo refunded in full no 
questions asked. 

Address .....V.'. 
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Learn to sot up and run ANY 
hind of machine; MAKE MORE 



Needed 

NOW! 



which 

mart'd for SKILLED men Is AL- 
READY ahead of the supply," 
then what WILL IT BE a month or two from newt 
Rlffcror Psv Don't miss tUa chance to Quality lor promo- 
U 'BS CI ■ ••J tlon. don't niJss this Big Opportunity which 
Is yours almost tor the asking. Eight Big Books chockful ol 
Important mechanical tacts told simply and clearly. Oyer 3000 
pages, nearly 3000 Illustrations cover every subject fully. Includ- 
ing Tool Mating. Pattern Making, Foundry Wort, Mechanical 
Drawing. Porcine. Mintfilne Bbop Practice and Management, and 
hundreds ol other subjects. 

8 Big Books (1940 Edition) Sent FREE 

to you tor examination. Decide la your own borne or place ot 
business whether or not pou wantrto keep them, check up on 
any tacts you want to. Note their great MONEY MAKING 
value, then, it you want tbem. pay on the easiest kind of payments. 
Send NOW and we will Include a year's consul Ung membership 
In the American Technical Socljty without extra charge— and also 
=. &lg Binder of nearly S00 pages with 267 original shop tickets 
with I2U0 Ulustftttjona. Thsae show, atep by step, bow to set up and 
run almost any kind of lob and are In addition to the 8 books, 

American Technical Society, Puhlisne™— Home Study Course*. 



American Technical Society, Dept. 8949, DrexM at BSth St., Chicago. 
You may Sena me tue 8 i>lz NEW nooks and binder of shop tickets for 
free examination. I will pay the ft-w cunts delivery chargec only, un- 
less I oeHde lo keep tbemfa which case I will aeuS »a.00 in ten dan 
and S3. 00 p«r month until the total price ol only »3*.KO la paid. If 
I return tfaoa In lO days I will owe you nothing. Because I tend 
-o elve torn a JMBMBup IB tbf American Technic— ■ 
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Muddy Skin HOMELY SURFACE 
Blemishes PIMPLES 

'I'll Hit' thousands of Tulks suffering from 
surface pimples, ami', muddy complex- 
ion. Ikln eruptioua. etc., we will tend 
!:■;.!. booklet of a simple method of 
treating the akin. A noted demiatulo- 
glst's priests nitihuJ. No harmful medi- 
cine, skin peel, diet, etc. Something different. Send to 
DR. W. D. TRACY CO., 1637 E. New Haven, Cnon, 



Blackheads 
Blotches 




Until LEARN A NEW 

NUW LAN6UA6E 

i\nyonrown A ome quickly, easily, 
correctly by the world-famous 
LINGUAPHONE Method. En- 
dorsad by thousands of students, 
schools and colleges. Sand for 
FREE Book and 7 Days Trial. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
15 RCA BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 



High School Course 

at Home 



Many Finish in 2 Years 

Go ss rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident arhool work — prepares you tot 
entrance to college. Standard H. 8. texts supplied — 



American School. Dept. H-958. Drexel. at 58th, Chicago 

Best Mystery Thrillers in 
THRILLING DETECTIVE 
>ow on Sale 10c At Ail Stands 



FOOTBALL FflHS! 

Don't Miss the Gala 
Gridiron Fiction Festival 
in the Current Issues of 

THRILLMG SPORTS 
POPULAR SPORTS 
THRILLIHG FOOTRRLL 
EKCITIRG SPORTS 

and 

POPULAR FOOTRALL 
o o o 

All Now on Sale Everywhere! 




THE PHANTOM AND 
THE TELEVISION 
MURDERS 



A Full Book-Unglh Novel 
in the December Issue of 

THE PHANTOM 
DETECTIVE 
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THOUSANDS OF TECHNICALLY TRAINED MEN 

WANTED NOlMi 



NOW you con get started In preparation tor a JOB in any of 
these seven great industries . . . WITHOUT LEAVING HOMEI 

ONLY 25c a Lesson including all EXAMINATIONS 

Never before has such an amazing opportunity been extended to men 
of all ages to belter themselves — to gel started in the technical trades! 
Vow start when you want loj you study and learn as fast as you want to; 
you can take your examinations 01 quickly as you feel qualified — and if 
you feel that the course you have chosen is no) suited to you, you ton stop 
at ony time and change to any other course! No big down payments! 
No contracts to sign) ... No obligation on your part to continue 
UNLESS YOU ARE SATISFIED WITH YOUR OWN PROGRESS, 

CHOOSE THE INDUSTRY IN WHICH YOU WANT TO GET A JOB! 

Pick the Industry you feel U bott suited to yew. Start studying "he Industrial 
Training way — AT HOME — ia spare time. There are ne educational requirement* 
necessary! Each cowrie In our curriculum itarli owl In easy, limplo sloget and 
carriei you dap by steo, through oh the theory of your chosen field of trailing. All 
courses hove bean prepared by Our Moff under the direction of experts who ore 
recognized authorities in their professions. The Industrial Training Institute Method 
gives you eaiy to understand facts complete with workable example*. In this way 
you get practical Instruction Ihol give* you a head dart in qualifying fof the job 



NOW! PRACTICAL HOME TRAINING THAT ANYONE CAN AFFORD! 

All Industrial Training Institute Courses are complete, authentic, unabridged com- 
prising from S3 to 60 lesson* depending upon the subject. Each lesson contains defi- 
nite fact* and data written in timple longuoge and to well explained that you learn 
quickly and easily. Euch towr lessons are followed by on examination which you ore 
expected to pas*. These examinations are corrected and graded by our instructors 
and returned la you <o Ihol you can watch your own progress. If you find you are 
NOT suited le the course at t'wdy yew select, you con change at any lime or nop 

Thousand* of men WANT Technical training but CANNOT AFFORD to pay the 
high tuition feet that other schools oik. VYe fill ihii demand by bringing you authen- 
tic courses prepared by experts which give you the BASIC FACTS— in preparation for 
a job in any of seven fields — and Ol the spectacularly low cost to you of only 35c 
per lesion including examinations, correcting, grading, etc. 

HERE IS HOW WE CAN AFFORD TO GIVE YOU THIS AMAZING OFFER! 

Henry Ford brought man production methods to the automobile industry; other men 
have brought mass production lo Other industries, and NOW — Industrial Training 
Institute bring* Home Technical Training to everyone at amazingly low cost. This I* 
ne stun*; na scheme; ne magoiine subscription plan; na promotion! This is 
not a series of weekly lectures! RE MEMS Eft, each one of our cowries i* a bono 
Ode, complete Home Study course designed to meet the requirements of men who 
want to prepare for technical lobs NOW I 




AVIATION 



Course covert (he entire field of Aviation, 
Meteorology, Navigation, Theory of Flight 
ond Mechanics of Aviation, including: fobric, 
woodwork, metal work, rigging, mail 
nance, etc. 

WELDING 

The course comprise* both Oxy-ocetytene 
end Electric (Arc) Welding. Caver* all I 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Safety Sulet, Equ 
mant. Applications lo various industries, c 

BLUE PRINT READING 

Course covers elementary drawing*, theory, 
procedure and special application* in Archi- 
tecture, Pipe Systems. Structural Work, Weld- 
ing, Shop Practice, Potent Work, Electrical 
Work, Map Drawings, General Applications, 



RADIO AND TELEVISION 

The course starts with timple circuit* to 
new, modern radio Circuits. Other subject* 
covered are vacuum tubes, measuring instru- 
ment*, public address, frequency modula- 
tion, television, radio at a career, etc. 

DIESEL PRACTICE 

The course covert Theory of Diesel Engine, 
Commercial, Industrial, Morine. Automotive 
and Utility Applications. Study of Oil, Cool- 
ing Systems, etc. Complete, practical, au- 
thentic! 

ELECTRICITY 

The course starts with elementary elec- 
tricity ond proceed* progressively through 

ond application* ore given which touch upor 
Radio, Aviation. Automotive, Welding, Wir. 
Ing, etc. 

AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 

The Course cover* the study at Air, effects 
of oir conditioning, measuring instruments, 
insulation, power courses, healing systems, 
cooling systems, ventilation, commercial, in- 
dustrial ond domestic application*, etc. 



r price ef 25c a lessen i* bated upon the 
co-operate with us in bringing this training 
to you. Your co-operation will aid wi to simplify owr bookkeeping ond 
to reduce handling and mailing cost*, as well as to avoid needless 
delay in your training which might be incurred by tending only one 
letton at a time, therefore, we tend yow FOUR lessons at a lime with 
examination* which yew return to ut for correcting ond grading by 



ENROLL NOW! Simply check box in coupon the Field 
at work in which you want lo gel a job, ond moil same with ONE 
DO LIAR. We will Immediately tend your First FOUR lessons by re- 
turn moil -together with yowl first examination. These first Four tenons 
will demonstrate the value ol the Industrial Training Institute Method 
ond permit you te actually see your awn progress! 

REMEMBER there ere na ether extra chorees of any kind at 
any ti me 25c a lessen covers everything — this Is tfse entire 
industrial Training Institute plan In o nutshell. Take advantage 
•f this generous offer and ENROLL TODAY I 

0I1LV 25'i^°N 



MAIL COUPON TODAY 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING INSTITUTE 

Dept™. TG-11 

Kindly enroll mo in the course I have checked below: 

□ Aviation Q Diesel Practice □ Electricity 

□ Blue Print Reading □ Radio ft Television 
Q Welding Q Air Condition ft Refrigeration 

I enclose one dollar ($1.00) for the first 4 lesions In 
this course together with my firit examination. Yow agree 
lo correct ond grade these lesions to thol I may tee the 
progress 1 am making. I further understand that t am not 
obligated in ony way to complete the course unlet* I with 
lo. It is lo*e agreed thai I am at liberty to ttop at any 
lime or change la ony other course il I desire. 



THE 

Lift MACHINES 

By MANLY WADE WELLMAN 

Author of "Giants from Eternity," "The Worlds of Tomorrow," etc. 



CHAPTER I 
Out of Nothing 

THE bearded man in the captain's 
uniform looked up from the ma- 
chine he tinkered with. Enter- 
ing the laboratory was Lieutenant 
Graves, trim-mustached and stern, of 
Company G. 200th Science Research 
Battalion, U.S.A. With him were four 
private soldiers of the Battalion, all 
science-specialists first-class, but now 
carrying sidearms. The bearded man 



knew them — Kelso, Rubins, McGowan, 
and Warwick. 

"Gentlemen," he said sternly, "it's 
against regulations to disturb a scien- 
tist at work on experimental projects." 

"You are under arrest. Captain Da- 
visha," Lieutenant Graves stated. 

The man addressed as Captain Dav- 
isha dropped a hand on the hilt of his 
own saber. Instantly the soldiers had 
drawn their pistols. The captain sub- 
sided, and made a little bow. 

"Very well. I am Captain Daoud 
Shah, of the Asiatic Army Intelligence, 
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surrendering. I had fooled you, eh, 
Lieutenant? But there is an Asiatic 
word for it — Kismet." 

He spoke without an accent, but 
those who heard could recognize him 
now as a high-caste Moslem gentleman, 
a fine officer who could make consider- 
able trouble for the Western Powers 
just now. For it was November 13, 1978, 
sixth month of the Third World War. 
Events were going much too well for 
the Asiatic Confederation, which had 
bafflingly gained a foothold in Califor- 
nia and was fighting to tear down the 
defenses along the Rockies. 

Lieutenant Graves saluted with the 
utmost respect for his captive's shrewd- 
ness and gallantry. 

"Your beard should have given you 
away, sir. Scientists rarely wear beards 
in this country, except in fiction. But 
you acted so businesslike, slaving over 
this new freeze-ray machine, that you 
can't blame us for thinking you gen- 
uine." 

"Ah, yes." 

Daoud Shah laid his hand on the ap- 
paratus in the center of the laboratory 
floor. It looked like a huge Coolidge 
tube on a standard, rimmed around 
with small ray-sending units. 

"I worked on it, frankly, because I 
hoped to do permanent damage to your 
forces and arms. It is an improvement, 
however, on the freeze ray. That is 
only a theta ray, which merely para- 
lyzes mechanical action. We of Asia 
have progressed to the iota ray. Shall 
I demonstrate?" 

"Paralytic action of what sort?" 
asked Lieutenant Graves eagerly. 

The others were also fascinated. It 
had been a mistake to send scientists 
on the arrest detail. 

"Gather close," purred Daoud Shah. 
"This power completes the process of 
locking atomic action. It stops all elec- 
tronic motions. Whatever substance 
has been defined by such motions, when 
rayed, is destroyed — vanished — to all 
practical purposes." 

Graves nodded. "I see. The atoms 
are made to stand silent. The solid 
body becomes a mere cloud of tiny par- 
ticles, less palpable than a gas, eh?" 

"Exactly. It is done — like this !" 

Daoud Shah swept his hands over 
the switches. A ray glowed briefly. 



And Daoud Shah, the lieutenant, and 
the four soldiers seemed to snap out of 
existence. 

HERE the laboratory had stood 
was grass, smooth and unstirred. 
The grass grew in the midst of the 
great, strange city that had grown up 
since man had departed from Earth and 
machines had taken over. That was 
because a scientific mystery hung about 
the spot, a mystery that the life ma- 
chines were now going to solve, after 
so many centuries. 

AB-706, of the life machines, rubbed 
oil on the structure of glass, wire and 
metal that he had planted upright in 
the center of the grass. Somewhere 
under the grass and the earth it grew 
on. Spread and accumulated there by 
centuries past counting lay the secret 
of six human beings. 

Few enough of men's records had 
descended to this age, but here was one. 
It had always been known that the ray- 
thrower, whatever it was, had made 
them vanish. But it could also make 
them come back. AB-706 had been di- 
rected to restore the device and find out 
what it was. He had found out. More, 
he had found that by reversing the ray- 
action at the very spot where once it 
had been invoked, certain electronic 
motions that so long ago had been 
stilled would begin again. Men would 
return to Earth. 

The Thinker, ruler of the life ma- 
chines, needed human beings. Once it 
had seemed that machine minds would 
succeed in a world where human minds 
had failed. It had turned out other- 
wise. What was it that men did with 
their brains that enabled them to prog- 
ress to scientific triumph? That could 
be discovered only with living speci- 
mens of humanity. 

AB-706 shifted the standard of the 
ray-thrower once again. This must be 
the exact point where it had stood in 
the past. Ranged around it would be 
six masses of atoms — atoms that stood 
absolutely still in a world of moving 
particles, like so many ethereal clouds, 
invisible, intangible, yet not lost. He 
calmly turned on the ray. Now, as so 
long before, the particles would be in- 
volved. Unemotionally AB-706 re- 
versed the power. 
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THINKING about it later, Peter 
Warwick, Private First-class, was 
rather surprised that there hadn't been 
unconsciousness, not even a blur of the 
wits. One half of one instant, he was 
in the laboratory. The other half, he 
was out, 

"Warwick!" Lieutenant Graves was 
shouting. 
"Here, sir." 

Warwick came to salute. He seemed 
to be buried up to his knees in grass. 
No, he was in the turf where the grass 
grew. Quickly he kicked loose. Others 
struggled up, as from ill-made graves, 
first Rubins, then MacGowan, and final- 
ly Kelso. 

"Disarm the prisoner, Warwick," 
Graves ordered. "If he touches that 
ray mechanism again — " 

"Please," said a strange voice, soft 
but deep. "We have not restored you 
to active existence for you to battle 
among yourselves. Battle destroyed 
mankind in the first place. Now it 
threatens machines." 

They wheeled and stared at the 
speaker. Where had he hopped from? 
He stood by the iota-ray thrower, as 
Daoud Shah had been standing. Was it 
just an instant ago? He was tall, almost 
naked, chocolate-colored, with huge, 
piercing eyes and a froglike mouth. He 
was absolutely hairless, and had four 
arms. 

"I welcome you human beings back 
to life," the creature said. "Good for- 
tune enabled us to restore your ray- 
thrower and rescue you. I am AB- 
seven-o-six. And I said you are not to 
fight!" 

Graves and Daoud Shah had drawn 
their sabers — dress weapons, but dan- 
gerous in skilful hands. Disregarding 
the order, they began to slash at each 
other. The creature that called himself 
AB-706 leaped at them with dazzling 
swiftness. Two of his hands flashed 
out, each seizing a saber blade. War- 
wick waited for him to let go, terribly 
cut. But the next moment, AB-706 had 
wrenched the weapons from the two 
duelists. 

Quickly he broke one, then the other, 
across his knee. 

"There will be no more fighting 
among you," he pronounced. "You 
are — " 



Graves shouted a loud command. 
Warwick, closest to the four privates, 
sprang at AB-706. His fist swept up- 
ward to drive under the shallow choc- 
olate jaw. Immediately he retreated 
with a howl. His knuckles felt as if 
they had been smashed to gruel. But 
AB-706 did not seem even to have felt 
that uppercut. 

"You are too few and valuable to be 
allowed to damage each other," he went 
on. "You are the only living human 
beings on Earth." 

That statement took the fight out of 
his hearers. They gaped at him. Graves 
spoke tremulously. 

"Say that again. The only living 
human — But there are billions!" 

AB-706 folded one pair of sturdy 
arms and bracketed the other pair on 
his hips. 

"I understand your impression. That 
was true in your former period of his- 
tory. Since then, however, ages have 
passed. You have existed as static 
atoms, invisible, impalpable, virtually 
non-existent. Meanwhile, all of your 
kind has vanished from Earth. We 
have just rationalized the strange ray 
that modified your substance. By re- 
versing its action, we have restored you 
to existence." 

"But," interposed Daoud Shah, "if 
there are no human beings, what are 
you?" 

"I am AB-seven-o-six," was the re- 
ply, "a machine of small importance. 
All around you" — he gestured widely 
with his four hands — "are the Lift Ma- 
chines." 

They gazed around blankly. The 
grass on which they stood made no 
more than a meadowlike space in the 
midst of a towering city, humming like 
a swarm of gigantic bees. 

"I shall take you," said AB-706, "be- 
fore the Thinker, who rules this world." 

He conducted them to the edge of 
the meadow, where great metal bulk- 
heads shut off the city on all sides. 

"This place was kept untouched for 
ages," he explained. "You see, the 
mystery of your disappearance had pre- 
occupied science for centuries. The 
original building from which you van- 
ished has long been covered with earth 
and grass. Indeed, as you observed, 
we had to bring you back underground, 
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and let you fight your way out." 

"How did you know about us?" asked 
Graves. 

"Numerous records were discovered, 
dating from the days of men, concer- 
ing efforts to bring you back. We 
machines carried on the problem. There 
was only a guess in the records at what 
had happened. But not until we com- 
pletely rebuilt and reconditioned that 
ancient atom-locking device did we 
know how to go about restoring you." 

Through a doorway he conducted 
them, and then into a great metal cap- 
sule that stood balanced upon a single 
gleaming rail, which led into a dark 
tunnel. 

"Subway," he explained tersely. 
"There are seats within for you." 

Inside, after they had sat down in the 
dim, windowless vehicle, AB-706 
touched a lever. They sped away. 

"How far do we go?" asked Graves. 

"To the community that was called 
New York by human beings, at the 
eastern ocean. It will be a six-hour 
trip." 

"Six hours V exclaimed Daoud Shah. 

He had gasped in wonder, but AB- 
706 interpreted the tone as expressing 
contempt. 

"We could go more swiftly in an 
airplane," he said, "but that is dan- 
gerous. We of this country are at- 
tacked by those who live in the South. 
They demand more land, more mines, 
and oil, and other things by which they 
can live." 

"By heaven, so there are still wars !" 
muttered Warwick. 

AB-706 nodded. "There have always 
been wars. There will always be, as 
long as there are factions, and one re- 
fuses to reason. It will be well for me 
to explain something of the history of 
the Earth since you ceased to be aware 
— or died, as men expressed it." 



CHAPTER II 
The Thinker 



AB-706 spoke simply, clearly. Man- 
kind, as he explained, had made 
tremendous progress in times that now 
were dim to the machines. They had 



even rocketed to other planets and col- 
onized them. But wars had gone on, 
each more dreadful than the last, until 
weapons had been devised so deadly as 
to wipe out the last of human life on 
all the planets. 

"Then we — the machines — were left 
to rule," finished AB-706. "Perhaps 
the same fate will overtake us. It is 
undoubtedly a bit of good fortune that 
we have lost track of man's more dead- 
ly devices. All we have is what the 
last men would have considered primi- 
tive — guns, bombs, planes, tanks—" 

Warwick gazed at the speaker in 
wonder. Of course, those weapons that 
had been modern to him would have 
seemed primitive to the men of the for- 
tieth century. He considered it interest- 
ing talk from a robot, though AB-706 
wasn't his idea of a robot. "Machine- 
man" had always conjured up a thought 
of something gleaming, jointed and 
ponderous, halfway between a bad 
dream and an intelligent suit of armor. 

It was true that in 1977 — the winter 
before the war — Warwick had taken a 
course in natural philosophy that had 
touched on the subject of machines. 
Old Dr. Julius Dexter had spoken of 
"tremendous advances" in robot en- 
gineering, but Warwick had set down 
the boast as the hope-so of a venerable 
worshiper of science. But how long 
ago had 1977 been? . 

"Lieutenant, sir, may I ask him a 
question?" Warwick queried. When 
Graves nodded, he addressed the four- 
armed controller of the speeding car. 
"Say, Mr. Abie Svenozix, how long 
have we been out of things? It was 
November thirteenth, nineteen-seven- 
ty-eight — " 

"I am sorry. So great a time has 
passed that I cannot identify your pe- 
riod." Apologetically AB-706 spread 
his four hands. "There were so many 
wars. I cannot identify your war, nor 
which army won it. In ages to come, 
it will be similar. None will know who 
won the approaching battle between 
the Thinker's machines and the Other." 

"Are all machines like you?" asked 
Daoud Shah. 

"There are about five hundred thous- 
and of us, who can think and act in- 
dependently. There are others of the 
kinds you knew — vehicles, tools, manu- 
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facturing equipment, and so on. I am 
constructed in the human form, because 
we find it most able. Humanity had 
the brain, speech, the hand. No ma- 
chines ever improved upon them." 

Daoud Shah turned wryly to his fel- 
low-men. 

"Since our war is so long over, why 
should there be not peace among us? 
Desperate for fear of a spy's shameful 
death, I made a violent attempt to es- 
cape the torture of waiting to die. Can 
we have peace?" 

Graves nodded and extended his 
hand. 

"But I was clever, eh?" Shah grinned. 
"The atom-locking ray was a true tri- 
umph of Oriental science. In fact, that 
was what won us our foothold in Cali- 
fornia." 

"I wondered how you managed it," 
said Graves. 

"Quite simply. Our agents arrived 
in parachutes, carrying the machines. 
We rayed the inhabitants of Los An- 
geles out of existence, and established 
our bridgehead there." 

Warwick leaned forward, his military 
manners forgotten. 

"You did that?" he snarled. "De- 
stroyed all those people, because — " 

HE broke off in sudden agony, 
thinking of June Cowell, whom 
he had known at the University. She 
was from Los Angeles — taffy-haired, 
ready of smile — and they had talked 
earnestly about marrying. But there 
had been the war, and she'd joined the 
Medical Corps at Los Angeles — 

"But, Warwick," Daoud Shah was 
protesting earnestly, "if we had not 
done so, they would all be truly dead. 
Now, however, they live, as if in an- 
other dimension. The machine which 
our friend AB-seven-o-six has restored 
to working order can bring them all 
back. It will be fair-sized community." 
"That's right," agreed Kelso. "Say — " 
"I fear that you ask too much of the 
device," stated AB-706. "It can furnish 
the ray only briefly hereafter, to restore 
perhaps as many as you from those you 
speak of." 

Warwick did not listen beyond that 
point. His heart had began to pound, 
and his imagination was running 
wildly. 



They emerged in a great metal-lined 
hall, where stood several grave replicas 
of AB-706 — Abie Svenozix, as War- 
wick had named him. One of these 
came forward, bearing a tray. 

"Will this material satisfy the human 
beings?" he asked. "Such synthetic 
nourishment was made and eaten by 
men in their final epochs." 

Eagerly the hungry soldiers ate cakes 
and pellets of strange but satisfying 
consistency, jelly, and drank a refresh- 
ing blue liquid in metal cups. 

"The Thinker, who knew you were 
coming, ordered it prepared," went on 
the waiter. "Now he commands your 
presence." 

Abie Svenozix conducted them to an 
elevator. In it they rode up, watching 
floor after floor drop by the open door- 
way. Warwick saw endless machine 
shops, furnaces, storage spaces. 

"We're going up forever, I guess," 
he said finally. 

"This community, New York as men 
named it, is arranged in a single great 
building," explained Abie Svenozix. "It 
is cubical in shape, half a mile each way. 
Such a dwelling would be impossible 
to human beings, but we machines have 
no problems of hygiene or food supply 
. . . Come, the top floor at last. We 
leave the elevator." 

He led them into another hallway. 

"Face the Thinker without mental 
reservation," he urged. "He expects 
to find you useful. If he does, you will 
be allowed to live." 

"You sound as if you want to be our 
friend," said Graves. 

"I am a machine. Machines do not 
know friendship, but I am interested. 
Having restored you to existence, I 
would not like that trouble to have 
been for nothing. Pass through that 
archway. The Thinker waits." 

They entered by twos— Graves and 
Daoud Shah at the head, then Kelso 
and Rubins, and McGowan and War- 
wick. Beyond the arched doorway was 
a small railed space, like a balcony 
above a pit. The six could just stand 
there without crowding, above a great 
chamber larger than a ballroom, with 
dim lights and no windows. A lofty 
ceiling was discernible, and a floor well 
beneath them. The chamber was filled 
with whirring machinery. 
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To Warwick, the net effect was one 
of terrifying complication, yet incred- 
ible order. Wheels, belts, levers, bob- 
bins, smooth-sparking terminals, glass- 
ed-over ray devices, cogs, globes of 
light, a thousand other devices. Every- 
thing moved and whispered in rhythm. 
As the men stared, a voice rose above 
the noises, quiet but penetrating and 
measured. 

"You find me strange, but no more 
so than I find you. Perhaps your 
strangeness will profit me and the ma- 
chines I govern." 

"We hope so," ventured Graves dif- 
fidently. 

"That is false," was the hushed, 
measured reply. "You hope only that 
you will be allowed to live comfortably. 
I can receive your thoughts as well as 
your spoken words. How strange and 
mysterious are the ways of men. They 
practise deception, argument, equivo- 
cation — all dishonesties beyond my un- 
derstanding, which I thought was com- 
plete." 

"Allah alone is all-knowing" correct- 
ed Daoud Shah. 

"I am considering having your brains 
dissected, for the education of my scien- 
tists. You recoil when I voice that 
thought. But in the world of machines, 
all individuals must be of clear and 
measurable use, else we eliminate 
them." 

"Have you brought us here to tor- 
ment us?" demanded Graves, his lips 
white beneath the trim mustache. "It 
is easy to be cruel when you are 
strong." 

"I am a machine, and do not under- 
stand your human talk. What is it to 
be cruel? Oh, I see. You impute emo- 
tion to me. Emotions died with men, 
and are now restored along with men. 
I wonder if that is dangerous — Per- 
haps I should not allow it to exist." 

"You went to trouble enough to re- 
store us," Graves replied. "Producing 
the power that would set our atoms in 
motion again and bring us back into 
existence certainly couldn't have been 
easy. Why did you do it, then?" 

"Expecting to profit from you." The 
machine's voice sounded actually tired. 
"Man, being a rational being of nature, 
might enable us to progress. Machines 
cannot advance, but must remain what 



they were created. Man was adaptable, 
fresh of judgment. We hoped to learn 
and gain those traits from you. We 
forgot that you are emotional, deceit- 
ful, changeable. It was trouble, yes, 
and I am beginning to think it was 
trouble taken for nothing." 

Graves scowled. "You should have 
thought of that before bringing us back 
to life. Now you cause us only useless 
agony by condemning us a second 
time." 

"Agony?" repeated the Thinker. 
"What is agony? You men use many 
words that are beyond the understand- 
ing of machines." 

Listening, Warwick leaned on the 
hand-rail. His thoughts could not turn 
from June Cowell, for he knew she still 
existed, in atom-locked suspension, un- 
til someone with the restored engine 
located and freed her. While he was 
obsessed with that thought, nothing 
else could stir him deeply. . . . 

"Go, all of you," the Thinker was 
saying. "All except the man whose 
name is Warwick. He alone does not 
fear me. He may speak with me reason- 
ably." 

The others obediently left the cham- 
ber. Warwick stood alone on the bal- 
cony above that great mass of moving 
mechanism. 

^K^ARWICK," the voice began, 
ww "I have already said that you 
and your companions have been re- 
stored to be of possible help to me and 
my people. You are fighting males. 
There is a fight upon this world now. 
Years ago, for experimental purposes, 
a second Thinker mechanism was built 
in the southern part of the world. As 
it gained power, it drew adherents to 
itself, and became what we call the 
Other. 

"Its community feels that it needs 
the things my community commands 
in plenty — -notably metal and fuel. And 
, so, to force its demands, it has caused 
to be created many machines of war, 
more than I have at present." 

"That is an old story," replied War- 
wick. "It happened many times in hu- 
man history — a poor and savage gov- 
ernment threatening a rich and more 
peaceable one. But how does this 
Other expect to gain what it wants, if 
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you machines will not argue or com- 
promise or feel fear?" 

"By destroying me and my govern- 
ment," was the Thinker's casual reply. 
"In my place, you would consider that 
a calamity. But, being rational, ma- 
chines do not feel the human fear of 
destruction." 

"Why do you refuse to give them 
metal or oil?" 

"Because the Other seeks to make a 
powerful empire of machines, many and 
complicated, while we seek to preserve 
our resources to keep the world alive 
and reasonable as long as possible. We 
have no desire to exist ourselves. But 
the principle of existence, to be carried 
out by machines that will succeed us — " 

The voice broke off. 

"You cannot grasp that, I learn. It 
is the supreme rationality. A machine 
is put into existence to operate in a 
certain way, to do a certain task. That 
task must be done, if not by the indivi- 
dual machine, then by another. It is 
abhorrent that the task will cease to 
be done." 

"It's merely mechanical instinct," 
said Warwick. "Let me speak, if pos- 
sible, on a level you can comprehend. 
To your way of thinking, without 
bringing in hate, fear, or ambition, it 
would be well if the Other were de- 
feated." 

"Exactly. But he has more planes, 
more guns, more weapons of every sort. 
The war will be won by the strongest." 

"Not at all," denied Warwick. 
"Weaker but wiser forces have often 
won. Why not surprise him, trap him?" 

"What is surprise?" asked the Think- 
er. "What is trap?" 

"Let him think he's winning," War- 
wick tried to explain. "Bring him into 
a certain course of action, which he 
thinks will be successful. Then attack 
him in a place and along a line he has 
neglected." 

"I do not understand you," broke in 
the Thinker, somewhat wearily. "Even 
if I did, I fear it is too late. For I sense 
the warnings of my outpost. An in- 
vading force is approaching swiftly — " 

There was an explosion, as of all the 
world. Warwick was hurled backward 
through the archway. He landed in a 
sprawl among his comrades, dazed. 
Someone was lifting him up. 



"You hurt?" Rubins asked, as from 
far away. 

Warwick shook his head violently, to 
clear it. He saw Abie Svenozix strid- 
ing to the doorway. 

"It was a bomb," said Abie Svenozix, 
in the maddeningly calm way of ma- 
chines. "The roof-plates are thin here, 
in order that the Thinker may detect 
outer signals and trends more easily. 
The Other must know that. He has 
dropped a heavy explosive charge, 
damaging the Thinker badly." 

GRAVES rushed to the Thinker. 
"The machinery is still going," 
he said excitedly. "Hey, Thinker! Are 
you badly hurt?" 

He received no answer. Abie Sve- 
nozix turned quietly to him. 

"I am a machine, so I cannot under- 
stand your emotion. Why should this 
armed dispute involve you, who are hu- 
man beings?" 

"Because we are confined in a place 
which may be destroyed," snapped Mc- 
Gowan. "We may all be killed." 

"If you are killed," said Abie Sveno- 
zix, "what then? How will anything 
matter to you?" 

He shrugged his chocolate shoulders, 
and walked down the passage. War- 
wick hurried after him. 

"Listen, Abie," he called, "what are 
you going to do?" 

The machine man turned and gazed 
at him tranquilly. 
"Do?" he repeated. "About what?" 
"This attack. Listen !" 
Another shell struck, shaking the 
walls and the floor. 

From the direction of the doorway 
to the Thinker's chamber came a cry 
from Kelso. 

"Hey! They hit us again. Graves 
and Daoud Shah were inside there !" 

"I am going to do nothing about the 
attack," Abie Svenozix was informing 
Warwick levelly. "It is not for me to 
take initiative. The Thinker must give 
his orders, by telepathy or by mechan- 
ical signal." 

"But the Thinker is wrecked!" 
"It was not my doing." 
"Listen, Abie," said Warwick, breath- 
heavily in surpressed anger. "Can I at 
least get to where I can see what's hap- 
pening ?" 
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"There is nothing irregular in that 
request." 

Abie Svenozix moved away toward 
the elevator. Warwick followed him 
into the car, which whisked them high 
up into a tower. 



CHAPTER III 
Battle of the Blind 



ARWICK could look out upon 
the roof of the mighty cubical 
building that was New York. It was 
a flat, square expanse of dull metal, in 
which he could see no joinings, seams 
or other inequalities, except certain 
blisterlike projections spaced in regular 
ranks. These seemed to have ports or 
windows. 

"Those are turrets that have recently 
been added for observation and de- 
fense," volunteered Abie Svenozix, as 
if reading the question in Warwick's 
mind. "But I doubt if they will be of 
more than partial defense value, unless 
augmented by armed planes. There 
they are." 

From somewhere beneath the roof 
level, probably from hangar ports, 
rushed a great flock of flying shapes, 
red and white in hue. To Warwick, 
their shape was nostalgically familiar. 
They were not too greatly modified 
from the twentieth century form of a 
plane, but seemed much swifter and 
more maneuverable. Rising like a 
swarm of locusts, they suddenly dashed 
toward the green and distant horizon. 
As the two in the tower watched, the 
whole fleet vanished from sight. 

"Why did they do that?" demanded 
Warwick. "Where's the sense behind 
it?" 

"The orders of the Thinker. He can 
control them by thought." 

"But there was an attack a moment 
ago, and now there will be more," pro- 
tested the man. "What's the matter 
with the Thinker? Why doesn't he 
beep his planes here to defend his city?" 

"Perhaps the explosion has deranged 
his mental processes. Those ships prob- 
ably are crashing somewhere." 

Warwick turned and clutched Abie 
Svenozix by the shoulders. The com- 



position of the machine man was as 
hard and unyielding as seasoned hick- 
ory. 

"Abie," he pleaded, "let's get to- 
gether on this. We can do something 
about it — make a fight, die with our 
teeth in a throat, anyway. Because — " 

"It is not our part to take the initia- 
tive," Abie Svenozix replied calmly. 
"Do not trouble yourself, Warwick, 
over a fate you cannot avoid." 

Warwick spun around and made a 
clutch at the elevator controls. Abie 
Svenozix put him off with one incred- 
ibly powerful forefinger. 

"You must not meddle with this ma- 
chinery." 

The soldier's right hand went to his 
belt holster. Whipping out the gun, he 
aimed at his companion. 

"We're going down," he said harshly. 
"Down to where I can talk to a whole 
mob of your sort, stir them up. Start 
the elevator or I'll shoot." 

"Shoot? Is that little thing a gun? 
It can never hurt a thing of my sub- 
stantial construction." 

Warwick fired. The heavy slug 
struck Abie Svenozix in the middle of 
his broad brown chest. It knocked him 
flying into a corner. Warwick leaped 
to the controls. Fumblingly he shot 
the elevator down. 

He stopped at last, picking a floor at 
random. There was a vast hall, in 
which strolled or lounged a throng of 
creatures like Abie Svenozix. As he 
rushed out among them, they turned, 
and eyed him with a calm interest that 
had nothing of human curiosity. 

"You are one of the human beings," 
said a machine. "We thought that you 
were being kept under close guard. The 
accident to the Thinker must have 
freed you." 

PAINFULLY Warwick drew a 
deep breath, trying to choose his 
words. 

"Listen to me, you Life Machines," 
he attempted at last. "Danger is 
threatening you — this city — everything 
you have done." 

"That is neither new nor surprising," 
one of them said gravely. "We had in- 
formation of the raid of the Other's 
forces some time ago." 

"Well, are you going to take it with- 
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out fighting back?" demanded War- 
wick. "Destruction's all around you. 
Aren't you going to resist?" 

Another machine man opened his 
mouth wide. It seemed to Warwick 
that he was yawning, though he may 
have been drawing oxygen into what- 
ever combustion chamber gave him 
power. 

"We are not fighting machines," he 
said. "Other things — planes, guns, 
tanks — do the fighting. Our tasks are 
meditation, experimentation, handi- 
crafts, supervision. We do not under- 
stand your talk of fighting." 

"But if the Other destroys this whole 
place and melts you all into slag?" de- 
manded Warwick more loudly. "What 
then?" 

"Nothing then," said the first speaker. 

Abie Svenozix came sauntering from 
the direction of the elevator, as though 
nothing had happened to him. With 
one flexible fingertip, he pried loose the 
flattened lump of lead. It had knocked 
him over without piercing his impen- 
etrable hide. 

"Warwick, you are acting like a 
being with no reason," he said re- 
proachfully. "What do you want?" 

"Only to stir you up," Warwick 
fairly wailed. "Only to show you that 
there is no sense to quitting without 
a struggle." 

"There is no sense to quitting with 
one," Abie Svenozix declared. 

But Warwick did not wait to hear 
his argument. He rushed to where, 
against the wall at one side, an airplane 
was parked. 

It was the size of a twentieth cen- 
tury solo fighting job, compact and 
handsome in its red-and-white enamel- 
ing. At its front were set rapid-fire 
guns. Underneath the body, bombs 
were slung. Like every soldier of his 
era, Warwick knew how to operate 
planes. He sprang at the hatchlike 
door, pulling it open. Once inside.Tte 
would burst forth from the opposite 
port, rise into the air, battle alone 
against the threat that drew nigh — 

"You cannot hope to fly that plane," 
said Abie Svenozix. 

The control cabin was full of ma- 
chinery, complicated beyond War- 
wick's understanding, yet completely 
without motion. 



"The planes can be Operated only by 
thought-power waves from the Think- 
er," explained Abie Svenozix. "If he 
has been damaged and has become 
faulty, there is really nothing left to do. 
Nor do I see how this incident need 
involve the risk of your existence." 

"I only wanted a chance to fight for 
my life," groaned Warwick. "Well, 
have it your way, Abie. Will you take 
me back to where I can watch the cur- 
tain come down?" 

"That request has nothing irregular 
in it." 

ARWICK was young, but he 
had become soldier enough to 
know how little he could hope to see 
of a battle. High on the tower, he 
gazed at a sky that was filling with 
airplanes, black and countless. 

"Those are the flying forces of the 
Other," said Abie Svenozix beside him. 
"They have far more planes than we — 
five or six to one, and fully as swift 
and dangerous." 

"They're bombing all around our 
roof," blurted Warwick. 

"Yes. We have constructed defense 
outposts in a ring around the main sec- 
tion. You cannot see, but they can. 
They are destroying them." 

Gleaming silver-white objects, by 
sixes and sevens, were dropping from 
the planes as they hovered and circled 
about the great structure that was 
New York. Explosions blasted far be- 
low. 

"Why don't our defenses fight 
back?" asked Warwick. "Is it strat- 
egy?" 

"They, too, depend on the Thinker, 
who has been rendered helpless," said 
Abie Svenozix. 

"No. He was able to send away the 
defense planes. He's crazy, perhaps. 
He certainly was shaken. But he's not 
helpless. Look! One of the enemy 
ships got it then." 

- The machine-man turned motion- 
lessly to watch a black plane fall in a 
blaze, then another. The fleet had been 
about to wheel from bombing the silent 
defenses and concentrate upon the city 
itself. But now it swung ponderously 
in a great circle above and around the 
limits of the roof. Bombs rained down. 
"Hmmm," breathed Warwick medi- 
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tatively. "Slow stuff. You say that the 
ships respond to thought-impulses from 
their master, the machine you call the 
Other. He took time to change orders 
then. You could almost hear his gears 
grind." 

The man grinned wryly. 

"He operates more smoothly than 
our own Thinker," contradicted Abie 
Svenozix, with nothing of disrespect, 
only the quiet manner of one consider- 
ing all items. "He has nothing to fear 
from us if he is rational and inexorable. 
He knows it." 

"For the last time, can't we fight 
back?" demanded Warwick. "Smack 
those planes hard ! Confuse them ! Get 
them off balance and drive them 
back — " 

"Nobody will be driven away in this 
battle," Abie Svenozix replied. "We 
cannot retreat, and the Other's forces 
need not. As to the individual problem 
in conflict, there is none. You keep 
forgetting that we are machines, with- 
out personal aims or fears. This battle 
will cease only when we are completely 
wiped out." 

"Then why not surrender and be 
done?" 

"What is surrender?" asked Abie 
Svenozix. 

Warwick realized that he could not 
explain. It was like a mighty chess 
game, with the most pieces and the best 
strategy on the side of the Other. 
Probably Abie Svenozix and those 
duplicates of him were quite right in 
considering the deadly struggle imper- 
sonally. But Warwick, a creature of 
instinct and inheritance and not of 
manufacture, must consider it with his 
heart as well as his brain. He could 
not blot out the will to live, to fight 
for self-preservation. . . , 

"This will be the end of you, and you 
spinelessly accept it," he retorted bit- 
terly. "Well, I can't." 

The machine looked puzzled. 

"That is beyond my comprehension. 
When it is the end of me, it will also 
be the end of my awareness. Why 
should I fight to prevent what I will 
not know? You, also, will be nothing, 
as you were when the iota ray dema- 
terialized you. Why consider the pros- 
pect to be worth the trouble of strug- 
gling?" 



SNORTING in disgust, Warwick 
turned back to watch the battle. 
The invader planes had ceased their 
bomb-dropping circle. Now they were 
moving to converge upon the central 
edifice that was the machine city of 
New York. One swooped low over the 
flat roof, hovered a few feet above the 
metal surface. Something dropped out 
of its interior. Was it a big bomb? 

It was a surface vehicle, a cross be- 
tween a tank and an armored car. 
Rumbling, it began to roll forward to- 
ward a defense turret, flashing brilliant 
gunfire. 

"Kangaroo planes, like those in the 
twentieth century!!" exclaimed War- 
wick. "They carry tanks, drop 'em at 
the heart of invaded country — Abie, 
you still say there aren't intelligent 
beings in those machines?" 

"None. Each has a mechanism which, 
before being sent off, was fueled, timed 
and set for its specific job. The Thinker 
or the Other has general command and 
direction of them. All of this campaign 
was planned before one plane had taken 
to the air. You saw how difficult it was 
for even a minor change in tactics to 
be achieved. It is a good campaign, 
though simple — the application of a 
superior force to a disorganized de- 
fense. I cannot see how we will sur- 
vive." 

Chess, that was it, and Warwick was 
even more helpless than a pawn. How 
could he hope for aid from these auto- 
matically logical machines? Then there 
was a red and white gleam on the far 
horizon. 

"We're putting up a battle, after all!" 
he cried, pointing. "Look over there, 
Abie. Red and white planes. Aren't 
they ours?" 

As he spoke, a flight of ships — a tiny 
swarm indeed, compared with the sky- 
thronging force of the black invaders — 
was speeding toward the city. Every 
cockpit and turret was blasting flame 
toward the enemy. The black planes 
were forming up, slowly and clumsily 
again, to meet this slender but unfore- 
seen token of resistance. 

"How can we hope to attack from 
without?" Abie Svenozix asked rhetor- 
ically. "There, at least, you cannot ac- 
cuse us of mere mechanical logic. Had 
our air force remained here, to fight 
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close above its base, we might have 
prolonged the conflict a little. We 
might even have convinced the Other 
that he must pause in his effort to con- 
quer. Truly the Thinker's mental 
powers are damaged. Cut off from our 
own hangars, our fleet — " 

After the black ships dropped dozens 
of tanks upon the roof of the city, they 
formed into squadrons, heading in per- 
fect formation for the red and white 
fleet. 

Warwick, despite himself, nodded. 
Abie Svenozix was right. Logic alone 
might have saved New York, the city's 
machine population, himself, and his 
comrades. Thrown out of mental gear 
by that bomb, the Thinker was in a 
condition amounting to insanity. He 
was virtually presenting the victory to 
the foe. Desperately Warwick tried to 
absorb some of Abie Svenozix's philo- 
sophical defeatism. . . . 



CHAPTER IV 
Triumph of Emotion 



THERE was a rumbling roar, so 
close to the tower that Warwick 
dodged as though to avoid a sweeping 
blow. The invading ships drew off 
from New York. More planes cut across 
the city's wide roof, right upon the tails 



of the enemy. They were red and white 
planes, the ships of the Thinker's de- 
fenses. These were the remainder of 
the force which Abie Svenozix had 
casually believed were destroyed by 
senseless crashing. 

But the mechanical attention of the 
black craft was fixed upon a small 
force that had drawn in from one side. 
It could not turn at once in the oppo- 
site direction. Those artificial con- 
sciousnesses, controlled by a far-off 
genius of complex metal and electrical 
current, might have realized that de- 
struction was astern. But the knowl- 
edge did not come quickly enough, 

A withering fire assaulted the planes 
of the Other, at close range. DozenB 
fell in tumbling junk. When the black 
ships painfully managed to nose about, 
the attackers fled like winged hares, 
covering their retreat with gunfire from 
their rapidly vanishing rear cockpits. 

"I cannot understand it," Abie Sven- 
ozix stated unemotionally. 

But Warwick could. Ripping his 
military cap from his head, he flung it 
up and cheered like a schoolboy at a 
football game. 

"Damn good thing that bomb hit 
your Thinker!" he whooped. "It made 
him do exactly what I told him to do — 
surprise attack, with deception and re- 
versal of mental fields. Abie, that's 
what's happening out yonder. Their 
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ships haven't any pilots to be fright- 
ened, but they're acting as though they 
had. Watch them ! 

"The invaders don't have human 
sense and prudence, or they'd have 
stayed to wipe out the decoy bunch 
that came first. They're chasing the 
second lot because they have time for 
only one idea. The first crowd has 
turned and is shooting their tail feath- 
ers out!" 

The two forces, smaller and larger, 
of the New York-air force, had adopted 
a tactic like that of two dogs with an 
ox. The stronger, but more cumber- 
somely rationalized enemy was auto- 
matically eager to make a fight of it. 
But by turning to assault one menace, 
it exposed its rear to the stinging at- 
tack of the other. 

In the briefest space of time, the 
battle had whirled back to a point above 
the city. Black ships were falling like 
flies from an insecticide spray, while 
few of the red and white ships were 
struck. 

"Hit and run — hit and run !" War- 
wick was raving. "Look, Abie, draw up 
a chair and learn something. Battle 
isn't only a matching of forces. It's also 
the matching of wits. Those black 
babies are being wiped out. No, the 
Other is seeing his error at last. He's 
making them retreat. But our gang is 
strafing them to pieces, following them 
along. Some are dropping down to 
wipe out those tanks on the roof." 

A clear, sharp whistle sounded from 
somewhere. Abie Svenozix touched a 
control bar. 

The elevator dropped, shutting the 
battle from their view. 

"It is the summons of the Thinker," 
said Abie Svenozix. "Come. He wants 
us both." 

THE balcony in the chamber of the 
mighty reasoning machine seemed 
more than ever a frail ledge above a 
mighty mass of dread power. Side by 
side, Peter Warwick and Abie Sveno- 
zix looked into the mixture of mechan- 
ism — smashed here and there, but 
whirring and grinding more loudly 
than ever. The voice that addressed 
them was somehow changed, but still 
resounding and masterful. 
"You two went to see defeat strike 



this place. You thought that I was 
helpless. Instead, you witnessed the 
defeat of greater weapons by my 
greater intellect. You doubted me." 

It was an accusation. Abie Svenozix 
bowed his chocolate head almost to-the 
hand-rail. 

"I doubted," he confessed. "Punish 
me as you will." 

"Warwick," said the voice that filled 
the chamber, "you saw what I did with 
the plans you offered, which you felt 
were too great for my understanding. 
I found them of use. If I were not a 
machine, I would say that I thanked 
you. But, being what I am, I only won- 
der if you have not done all that you 
can to help me." 

Warwick drew up to attention. He 
sensed unfeeling disdain in the words. 
The mighty creature had picked his 
brains and used the pickings to ad- 
vantage. Now it would get rid of him 
as though he were mere rubbish, clut- 
tering the works of this cog-and-spindle 
world. Let it read his thoughts of re- 
bellion and defiance, and let it read also 
that he feared nothing it could do. 

"You are a machine, and cannot feel 
gratitude," he replied clearly, his voice 
sharp in the dim, humming chamber. 
"If you think I am of no use now, go 
ahead and destroy me." 

"You do not beg for life?" 

"I won't." But then Warwick thought 
of the other soldiers. "I make an ap- 
peal to reason only. I have five com- 
panions of my own race. You have not 
required or tested their useful knowl- 
edge. Let them live, see if they cannot 
give you help as I have." 

"Enough, enough! Warwick, I can 
play with you no further." 

That voice he recognized! 

Beams played upon and around him 
and Abie Svenozix, from the depths of 
the machine mass. Again the voice 
spoke. 

"Climb down here. No, do not pause 
and stare. I command you to descend 
by the ladder." 

A beam shifted to show rungs de- 
scending in an orderly tier to the floor 
of the chamber. Abie Svenozix tapped 
his shoulder with a hickory-hard finger. 

"Do as you are ordered," he whis- 
pered in Warwick's ear. "You have 
called me a machine and unemotional. 
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But I think I know what friendship is. 
I want you to survive, Warwick. Come. 
Obey the Thinker." 

The chocolate figure swung down by 
the ladders. Warwick followed. A 
moment later they were on a lower 
level. Warwick could see a passage- 
way among the wheels, banked coils 
and moving, whirring, grinding and 
clanking units. At the end, bathed in 
light, stood two figures that were — 
human ! 

"Come over here," called Graves. 
"It's only Daoud Shah and L We're 
the Thinker now. It's perfectly simple. 
Humanity will rule the world again!" 

AS Graves had said, it was perfectly 
simple. He showed Warwick 
and Abie Svenozix the smashed re- 
mains of a machine man — an ordinary 
machine man — in the center of the 
cockpit. 

"We scrambled down here when the 
bomb struck," he explained. "The mo- 
ment we saw this chap, ruined by the 
explosion, we guessed the whole busi- 
ness. 

"The Thinker is an engine, a super- 
structure of reason and motive power, 
but no more than a superstructure. He 
needs an engineer. That's what our 
poor wrecked friend was. He had a 
head-receiver, vision screens, banks of 
levers. In the midst of machinery, this 
mechanical mind governed and di- 
rected." 

Abie Svenozix's eyes seemed more 
protuberant than ever. 

"You mean," he asked, "that this 
other machine man, an ordinary 
mind — " 

"Could run the show?" concluded 
Daoud Shah from the controls. "Of 
course. He was speeded up mentally, 
just as a plane pilot is made swifter, 
or a crane operator made stronger, by 
the machinery he operates. Put your- 
self in the operator's place, and it all 
becomes logical, practical. So we took 
over." 

Warwick began to understand. 

"You've been running this Thinker 
machine?" he blurted. 

Daoud Shah nodded. "We had to. 
Somebody had to, or it was all over for 
humanity. As soon as we put on the 
head-receiver 8 — there are two sets, 



probably in case one is damaged — we 
comprehended the powers and how to 
use them. It gave us telepathic under- 
standing. We could read minds, see 
and hear from a distance, plan and 
direct." 

"Warwick, your thoughts came to 
us as though spoken aloud," added 
Graves. "We knew what you had ad- 
vised the Thinker to do to the assault- 
ing forces of the Other. The Thinker 
himself, being only a machine man, 
could not comprehend. But we could. 
We took the advice and won." 

"You won," Abie Svenozix stated 
calmly. "It is well. Now you control 
the Thinker. I was created to obey 
him — I and the others like me. We will 
obey you henceforth." 

"You machines won't suffer, either," 
said Graves soberly. "We've proved, 
I think, that human emotions and men- 
tal directions have their value in leav- 
ening your mechanical rationality. We 
six, with the Thinker to empower us, 
will work for the good of all." 

Head-receivers in place, he briskly 
supervised the mechanism, now and 
then touching a lever or button. 

Abie Svenozix nodded his head at 
last. 

"First men ruled alone, and failed. 
Then machines ruled alone, and ap- 
proached disaster. The two together 
may succeed. But there are few of you. 
When you have perished, as all living 
things must perish — " 

"Bismillah! That is true I" exclaimed 
Daoud Shah. 

"Don't forget, though, that we can 
resurrect people from the Los Angeles 
area," reminded Graves. "You said 
that the atom-lock ray would give us 
back perhaps another six, didn't you?" 

"Yes," said Abie Svenozix. "And it 
is my suggestion, then, that the six 
be young women, so that the human 
part of the new alliance may survive 
and increase. We can, if we take pains, 
locate specific personalities and restore 
them." 

ARWICK felt warmth spread- 
ing inside him. He was thinking 
of a girl with taffy-colored hair, whom 
he had last seen in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, before the war. Daoud Shah, too, 
was realizing the implications of that 
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situation. Orientally, he quietly rhap- 
sodized : 

"With the people of Los Angeles 
there perished a spy of our people — a 
woman, young, fair and lovely. I had 
thought to make her mine when the 



war ended. Ah, at thought of her, my 
heart trembles !" 

"You look too starry-eyed to take a 
lesson in running this job, Warwick," 
said Graves. "Go find the others and 
bring them here." 
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The lumbering armed transports of Earth stabbed vicious rays at the invaders 

The Man Without a World Hated the Planet That Banished Him 
-But He Couldn't Let It Die! 



INDECISIVELY Andar Sammeth 
moved toward the miraculously 
comfortable metal-mesh uphol- 
stered chair. He couldn't make up his 
mind whether he wanted to sit down 
or stand up. He stared worriedly at 
the chair, as if the question of sitting 
or standing were the largest problem 
he had ever faced. 



Sammeth made an impatient ges- 
ture. Instead of doing either, he 
smiled uncertainly and picked up the 
gray, two-legged, round-bellied Venu- 
sian apret. 

"I'm really getting old, Fortar," he 
said. 

The apret, his only companion in the 
space ship, turned a light blue in sym- 
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pathy. The apret's strange, extra-ter- 
restrial metabolism gave it the super- 
chameleonlike ability of changing its 
color to correspond with its emotions. 

"I always talk to myself, and now I 
waver between standing and sitting," 
Sammeth went on. "Little, finicking 
problems keep driving the important 
ones out of my senile mind." 

Stroking the queer, affectionate 
beast's warm, smooth skin, he walked 
slowly to the port. 

"One hundred and fifty-five years of 
looking at space, Fortar. I remember 
how I stared, thrilled speechless, on 
my first trip into the void. It still 
hasn't changed — a century and a half 
are really nothing to the cosmos, 
though it is more than three-fourths 
of my entire life. But the Sun, the 
stars, the planets, the whirling moons 
and tumbling asteroids, the distant 
nebulae — they're still as terrifyingly 
majestic as ever. They haven't lost a 
fraction of their awesome grandeur. 
It's just that after a hundred and fifty- 
five years, they bore me, stifle every 
creative impulse in me. Fortar, I want 
to go home — back to Earth." 

The apret clasped its almost human 
hands over its fat little stomach and 
turned a sympathic darker blue. Sam- 
meth nodded miserably. 

"You know how I feel. I wish 
human beings were as sensitive to 
emotions as you. But in spite of their 
callousness, they're my people. God, 
how I miss their voices, the very sight 
of them! I want my home planet un- 
der my feet, the blue sky over my 
head. More than anything, though, I 
want crowds around me. I — I want 
their respect again. . . ." 

For Andar Sammeth had once been 
great among mankind. He had com- 
manded the entire Interplanetary 
Transport System. He had given the 
orders that guaranteed life for his na- 
tive planet. His ships had carried 
metals, minerals, food, finished prod- 
ucts from world to world, expanding 
the commerce that alone kept Earth 
from starvation. And as his work had 
grown in importance, his domineering 
pride had swelled. 

Defeatedly, Andar turned from the 
enormous blankness of black space, in 



which the points of life were almost 
lost. Isolated, impertinent sparks of 
brightness, they only made the void 
seem more overwhelmingly empty. 
For Andar was a man without a 
world. 

HE shuffled to the chair, sank 
heavily into it. He stroked the 
apret, which lay pallid in his lap. As 
he stroked the Venusian animal, he 
saw the thick veins on his hand, the 
glistening skin that wrinkled even 
when it was taut. He was old — older 
than a voluntary exile had a right to 
be. Madness or suicide should have 
claimed him after a century and a half 
of aimless wandering in space. 

"But I was right, Fortar!" he in- 
sisted furiously. The apret sprang to 
its tiny feet on his lap and turned a 
startled green. He stroked it back to 
calmness. "I still claim I was right. 
But I would be the last to gloat if his- 
tory justified me. I only hope it won't 
be too late when Earth finds it out. 
There was time to change the system 
when I left. Perhaps they have 
changed it. . . ." 

Was he a natural rebel, or had the 
system really been so intolerable? He 
didn't know. He only knew that the 
inflexible social order had irritated 
him since the first moment of his suc- 
cess. Then he must have been the mis- 
fit, for everybody else accepted the 
dictates of society. 

He had proved his capability by 
managing the transport system, one of 
the highest positions outside the Cen- 
tral Rule. But society decreed that 
each Central Ruler could hold office 
for no more than twenty years, after 
which he must go on to his next as- 
signment. 

Andar Sammeth, though, had been 
perfectly happy where he was. Inter- 
planetary Transport's history, during 
the period of his command, was great- 
er than any it had ever had. Logically 
he should have become general secre- 
tary of the Central Rule. If he had 
done that, he would have been one of 
the Central Rulers sixty years ago. 

"But what good would that have 
done them?" he asked petulantly. For- 
tar turned mottled in bewilderment. 
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"Exactly. I don't know either. After 
all, I was able to develop Mercury for 
our use. I was the only Earthman who 
could understand and deal with the 
Mercurians. Those fierce apes 
wouldn't tolerate anybody else. Well, 
what did the Rule want me to do — 
give up a job I was doing well, so I 
could bungle another that I didn't 
know anything about? At least I 
could have kept Taumis satisfied." 

Taumis, still the Mercurian chief, 
had almost been a friend to him. But 
Sammeth had recognized the driving 
energy of the Mercurian, knew that if 
it weren't diverted, it would cause 
trouble for Earth. That was why he 
had argued to remain in his job. He 
wanted to maintain direct charge of 
the Mercurian development. 

*'Oh, the dirty back-biters!" he 
mused in bitter memory. "The Central 
Rule bad the right to argue. They're 
just hidebound, refuse to move with 
the times. There was all the justifica- 
tion of precedent behind them when 
they insisted that I move on to my 
next job. But the rotten little snipers 
who whispered that I wanted to stay 
there for personal profit — " 

He gritted his teeth in helpless rage. 
Fortar assumed an angry scarlet. 

'*I told them, all right," Sammeth 
grinned savagely. "I* got up in front 
of the Central Rule and let them have 
the truth. 'If the work I've done for 
my planet can make my fellow-men 
suspicious of my motives,' I said, 'I 
don't want any part of my fellow-men 
or my planet. I renounce both!' " 

Somehow, though, the brave words 
seemed more pathetic than heroic. 
When he recalled the years that had 
followed, he shuddered, and Fortar 
turned pure white. The Central Rule 
had warned him that his voluntary 
exile would be permanent. There 
could be no return to Earth. Sam- 
meth had merely stalked from the 
meeting, provisioned and equipped his 
little ship, and taken off to become a 
lonely wanderer among alien planets. 

"One hundred and fifty-five years," 
he muttered. "A century and a half of 
utter aimlessness, a man without a 
world, without roots or incentive . . . 
I want to go back. I must return be- 



fore I die. But Earth won't let me 
come back!" 

EVERYTHING conceivable for 
human comfort and entertain- 
ment was to be found in the teardrop 
hull of Andar's compact ship. He even 
had a televisor set, but it picked up 
programs only within short range. He 
could receive nothing but the oc- 
casional super-powerful Solar Net- 
work broadcasts. His vast micro-film 
library contained more titles than 
any other private library in the Sys- 
tem. Now and then he had been able 
to visit the less populated planets, 
though Mercury, of course, had been 
included in his banned area. 

Even with these distractions, life 
had grown dull for him. He tried to 
convince himself that Fortar was a 
better and more sympathetic com- 
panion than a human being. He knew 
he was rationalizing. There was no 
substitute for human companion- 
ship. . . , 

For a hundred years, he had worked 
almost steadily on a single invention. 
With it he could analyze any object 
that passed within ten miles of his 
ship. But he had analyzed the spectra 
of so many cosmic particles, he could 
tell by merely looking at the bands of 
colored light exactly what they were 
composed of. For almost twenty years 
he had lost the thrill of knowing that 
he had invented the Andarscope. 

He glanced casually at the star 
map, which automatically registered 
his position in space. Looking at it 
was a reflex that had been conditioned 
by his long years of astrogation. The 
ship was drifting between Venus and 
Mercury, with its solar batteries 
busily recharging. To avoid home- 
sickness, he usually kept out of 
Earth's orbit. But the slow radiation 
of the ship's heat in space required 
gathering more. 

He sat still for several minutes, his 
hand at rest on Fortar, who now was 
an unhappy light blue again. Then he 
got up uncertainly and looked around 
for something to do. There was noth- 
ing with which he could occupy him- 
self. He could only shuffle over to 
the port and stare out at space. 
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Abruptly he felt a tingle of excite- 
ment. Far off to his right, moving 
with incredible swiftness, a string of 
light streaked toward him. They grew 
brighter, huger, more impressive. It 
was the entire convoy fleet of Inter- 
planetary Transport. 

"There goes my own idea," he 
mused. "I thought it up myself. Every 
two years I sent them on a good-will 
tour of the planets, to show them just 
how powerful Earth was. I had them 
travel all lit up, but the other planets 
knew that in battle they'd be dark, 
silent destroyers. And they've kept 
up the show of force even though it 
was my idea. If they'd had any sense, 
they'd have known all my ideas for 
Transport were good." 

HE started the rocket motors, shot 
into the path they were taking. 
They passed in formations of a hun- 
dred, the nearest ship no more than 
ten miles away. He saw the sealed 
tubes through which fierce death 
would spout in combat. He pursed his 
mouth in disgust when he saw that 
only one improvement had been made 
on the original design of the ships. 
They had some trivial caudal attach- 
ment that slightly augmented the 
rocket power. 

"Is {hat what they call an improve- 
ment?" he sneered. "I'll bet it's the 
only one." 

He trained his Andarscope on the 
fleet. The bands of colored light 
showed not a single new material in 
the manufacture of the patrol ships. 

"They wouldn't be static if I still 
headed Transport," he stated. "Even 
if they don't need new weapons, there 
still has to be progress. I'd have 
pushed out for other systems, and at 
least one of them would be bound to 
resent it." 

Fortar leaped to his shoulder. To- 
gether they stared with homesick, dis- 
approving eyes at the disappearing 
fleet. 

Suddenly they saw a flash of light 
outside the port. The little ship jarred 
violently. Sammeth sprawled to the 
floor. Fortar smashed into a corner 
and staggered to his feet, yellow with 
shock. The old man scuttled to the 



port, saw dark, jagged shapes hurtle 
toward his teardrop space ship. 

Sammeth lost his fright then and 
hurried to the controls. It had hap- 
pened before. They had merely 
drifted into the orbit of a small cluster 
of asteroids. One of the flying rocks 
had bumped against their ship. It was 
unpleasant, but not actually danger- 
ous. 

He set off one quick burst from his 
stern tubes, cleared the meteor swarm 
by several miles. Then he returned to 
his chair. Fortar, now a glowing pink, 
jumped back into his lap. Purely by 
reflex, Sammeth glanced at the Andar- 
scope. A puzzled frown creased his 
wrinkled brow. 

"What the devil's wrong with the 
machine?" he muttered. "It should 
register nothing but metals and a few 
minerals. Say, Fortar . . ." The 
Venusian animal looked up, an anxious 
yellow-green. "That's the pattern of 
a human being. No — it isn't. It's al- 
most like a human being. . . ." 

He prodded his encyclopedic mind, 
trying to identify that pattern. It was 
familiar, yet he hadn't seen it in years. 
What was it? 

"Of course," he breathed, smiling in 
sudden relief. "That's the pattern of 
Mercurians." His smile faded swift- 
ly. He leaped for the port. "What's 
a Mercurian doing in a meteor 
shower?" 

He scanned space for sight of a 
Mercurian space ship. There was 
none in sight, of course. Mercurians 
were not allowed to have space ships. 

But he stared at the fading colored 
bands. They were certainly the pat- 
tern of Mercurians! Then the spec- 
troscope went blank as the swarm 
moved away. Puzzled, he gazed after 
them. What was the explanation? 

Without hesitation, he took the con- 
trols, blasted after the meteors. Keep- 
ing clear, he traveled parallel, grad- 
ually drawing level with them. The 
baffling pattern again flashed on the 
Andarscope screen. 

"What is it, Fortar?" he asked un- 
easily, straining his eyes at the tum- 
bling, lifeless, jagged rockB. "Maybe 
I shouldn't kick, but it doesn't cheer 
me up at all. The exercise for my 
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mind is probably good, after so many 
years of idleness. I don't know. I still 
don't like it. Why should the screen 
pick up the pattern of Mercurians, 
when it's impossible for Mercurians to 
be out in space?" 

The Venusian animal grew mottled 
with bewilderment. 

"You said it," Sammeth stated de- 
terminedly. "This certainly has to be 
investigated." 

Without hesitation, he returned to 
the controls and rocketed after the 
meteors. As he drew near, he was 
careful not to collide with them, but 
his attention was really fixed on the 
spectroscope screen. The puzzling 
pattern was growing clearer. 

He forgot his homesickness as he 
pondered the problem. The meteors 
were crossing the orbit of Venus, mov- 
ing rapidly away from the Sun. And 
no matter how hard he searched the 
swarm, he found no sign of a space 
ship — yet the pattern was indisput- 
able! 

After several hours, he eliminated 
the possibility of a Mercurian in 
space. His invention must have 
broken down. Perhaps the proximity 
of the Earth fleet had upset its deli- 
cate mechanism. 

"Yes, I guess that's what must have 
happened," he said. "It always was a 
tricky little gadget." 

Fortar remained an uncompromising 
scarlet. 

"Well, I have to have some theory!" 
Sammeth protested. "I know it doesn't 
sound too good, but it's better than 
figuring out how a Mercurian pattern 
is where it shouldn't be." He turned 
away in shame. "Oh, all right. I'll 
try to get the answer. You're prob- 
ably right — I'm not the incessant 
prober I used to be. How could any- 
body be, after a hundred and fifty-five 
years of exile?" 

Fortar began fading to a pleased 
pink and leaped to Sammeth's shoul- 
der. Suddenly the little Venusian 
tugged his ear. He looked at the spec- 
troscope screen. The pattern had van- 
ished without warning! 

"Now what the hell — " he started to 
demand. 

But Fortar had turned an excited 



red and was pointing a short paw aft. 
For a moment, Sammeth saw nothing. 
Abruptly he leaped for the controls, 
sent the ship into a sharp spin. The 
Mercurian pattern glowed vivid on 
the screen. At the same time, a craggy 
meteor hurtled overhead, barely miss- 
ing the ship. 

"What's going on here?" Sammeth 
cried. "This little ship couldn't at- 
tract a huge hunk of rock so violent- 
ly. . . ." 

HE broke off in alarm. The meteor 
was doing something he had 
never seen before. It turned in a swift 
curve and rushed back at him with 
vicious speed ! 

"That's no meteor!" he snapped. 
"That's a disguised space ship!" 
Fortar glowed a quizzical yellow. 
"I know," Sammeth replied. "There 
has to be a reason for it. What's the 
reason, though? It looks like a mili- 
tary trick, but war has been outlawed 
for centuries. Yet that pattern is 
definitely Mercurian, which means 
the ship is Mercurian, also. And it's 
not only a subterfuge — it's attacking 
us!" 

The Venusian animal remained a 
questioning yellow. 

"I suppose we showed too much in- 
terest in it," Sammeth explained. "And 
being so close to the Earth fleet 
couldn't have been an accident. It 
didn't attack them, so it must have 
been planted there for observation — " 

He stopped theorizing. The dis- 
guised ship was streaking straight for 
his. 

"Hold on!" he shouted. "We're go- 
ing to take a partial collision!" 

The little ship jarred violently, was 
crashed far off its course. Quickly 
Sammeth released his rockets, sheer- 
ing off on a deliberately faltering 
path. But he shut off the rockets al- 
most immediately. 

"That'll fool them," he said grimly 
as he picked up Fortar and shuffled to 
the rear port. "They're going in for 
tricks, so we'll show them a few of our 
own. We're net saving fuel. I ju»t 
want them to think we were rammed 
into helplessness." 

He saw the disguised ship turn 
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again and follow his aimless course. 
But the Mercurian seemed suspicious 
and kept on his tail for several min- 
utes. Sammeth began to wonder if his 
deception had worked. But at last the 
other ship veered off. 

He studied it carefully as it van- 
ished. Then he. went to his library 
and projected a System map on the 
screen. 

"I don't understand it," he protested 
to the watching Venusian. "That 
ship's headed straight for the Moon!" 

Fortar moved nervously on his 
shoulder, flickering green and blue 
alternately. 

"Yes, I know. It might as well be 
Earth itself. The whole thing ties up 
neatly, but the solution's cockeyed. 
Mercurians aren't allowed to have 
space ships, yet they attack us in 
space. The fleet is out of the way, 
which means Earth is defenseless. It 
does look a lot like an attack on Earth, 
doesn't it? But don't worry, old pal. 
We'll find out what it's all about." 

Driving the ship at full speed to- 
ward Earth, he pondered the problem 
further. The peculiar coincidences all 
seemed to fit together into an attack 
on Earth, yet there were many flaws 
in that theory. The inhabitants of the 
hot planet were extremely energetic. 
They could adapt machinery and run 
it efficiently. But they had always 
lacked the ability to create. 

When pioneers from Earth had first 
landed on Mercury, the natives had 
been living primitively. Food had al- 
ways been plentiful, shelter easy to 
construct, clothing unnecessary. So 
the constant struggle for survival that 
mankind had had to fight was un- 
known to them, with the result that 
they had never needed creative ability. 

The Earth Rulers showed them the 
advantages of modern civilization by 
erecting industrial plants on Mercury. 
But the natives were not permitted to 
have weapons, for the Earth fleet alone 
was the police force of the System. 
■All lethal weapons were concentrated 
and carefully guarded in the enormous 
Earth arsenal in the center of the Sa- 
hara Desert, for use only in the direst 
emergency. Excepting individual 
paralysis ray guns, for protection in 



exploring the Dark Side, the Mercur- 
ians were unarmed. 

"I guess they still are," Sammeth 
mused. "Otherwise that scout ship 
wouldn't have let us escape." 

SWIFTLY he was approaching the 
Moon. Beyond it lay his home 
planet, Earth. At sight of the beauti- 
ful blue world, his homesickness 
swelled to a gigantic yearning. He 
wanted to return to mankind, to be 
again a part of humanity. He longed 
for the wind on his face instead of 
manufactured air, the sounds of civil- 
ization instead of the silence of space, 
the friendship of human beings in- 
stead of deadly loneliness. . . . 

Furiously he returned to his im- 
mediate problem. He didn't dare to 
think too long and too deeply of his 
voluntary exile from everything he 
held dear. 

The Moon's far side was turned to- 
ward him, half lighted by the Sun. 
For countless eons it had been a major 
mystery to man, but now its ugly, 
pocked craters, pits and peaks were 
delineated on every System map. 

Between his ship and the jagged 
surface, he glimpsed the craggy 
pseudo-meteor. It was streaking di- 
rectly for the huge Menorian Crater. 
Had the crater been empty, Sammeth 
would not have been so concerned. He 
could have lowered to radio range and 
called the land forces of the Moon to 
surround the invaders. 

But he saw the crater floor, dotted 
with tiny specks that blossomed into 
large shapes when he tremblingly in- 
creased the magnification of his vision 
screen. There were hundreds of rocket 
ships in close formation! Their re- 
semblance to meteors did not deceive 
him. He knew the ships had been dis- 
guised purposely. 

The whole diabolical scheme was 
clear to him now. The Earth Rulers 
had been unable to divert Taumis' 
violent energy. The old chief of the 
Mercurians had not had his natural 
volatility neutralized as Sammeth had 
demanded so long ago. Now he was 
planning to attack Earth while the 
fleet was heading for maneuvers 
around Pluto. 
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"There's only one thing he can do," 
Sammeth mused. "If he's really going 
to attack, he has to hit the arsenal in 
the Sahara. His men aren't armed, 
but they have got paralysis ray guns. 
If the old fiend succeeds in surprising 
the garrison, he has a good chance of 
capturing the arsenal. Then he'd be 
able to arm his own Beet and beat off 
the returning Earth ships. What hap- 
pens after that?" 

Fortar turned white with fear. 

f^W GUESS that's about how it 
Jl would be," Sammeth admitted. 
"We know Taumis pretty well, don't 
we? He isn't exactly a sweet charac- 
ter. With that dynamic drive of his, 
he'd probably be satisfied with nothing 
less than complete domination of the 
System. Well, I warned the Rulers a 
century and a half ago, but that doesn't 
change matters any. Exile or no exile, 
I'm still an Earthman at heart." 

Staring at Taumis' base of opera- 
tions, he shook his head in grudging 
admiration. The old chief had been 
clever to use the far side of the Moon. 
Centuries ago, Earth pioneers had 
landed on the Moon to mine its vast 
deposits of metals and minerals. Great 
underground plants had been con- 
structed and work actually begun. But 
the discovery of atomic power, and the 
exploration of even richer and much 
more pleasant worlds, had made the 
project obsolete. So the Moon was 
abandoned. Its far side was a perfect 
base — 

"Too perfect!" he grated. "Fortar, 
we can't waste any time. We're the 
only ones who know about it. If we 
can warn Earth before the attack gets 
started, they can increase the size of 
the garrison, arm it powerfully, and 
watch for the invaders. The only way 
they can be overcome is by surprise, 
and we can eliminate that. Damn this 
radio! If I had a powerful set, I 
wouldn't have to worry so much about 
time. I could send my warning from 
right here. But I can't, so there's no 
use wasting time by howling about 
how little time there i&" 

He let out a startled shout. Fortar 
grew even whiter than before. There 
was no time at all. Squadron by 



squadron, the Mercunan fleet was tak- 
ing off into space from the Moon. 

For another horrible moment, An- 
dar Sammeth was paralyzed by panic. 
Old Taumis' fleet was flying to attack 
Earth ! With the Earth fleet rocket- 
ing steadily toward the other end of 
the System, he was the only man who 
could do anything at all. But what 
could he do, alone in a small, unarmed 
space ship? 

"They deserve it," he muttered 
venomously. "They deserve every- 
thing they get. I warned them a hun- 
dred and fifty-five years ago that this 
would happen. They had enough time 
to prepare, though that wouldn't have 
solved it. They could have let me 
divert Taumis with something more 
important but less dangerous. I don't 
owe them anything. I can fly out into 
space and live out the rest of my life 
in peace — " 

His hand trembled on the controls. 
Fortar watched expectantly, his 
smooth skin mottled with indecision. 
But as Sammeth's hand lingered 
there, the Venusian made up his mind. 
He glowed an angry crimson. 

Sammeth laughed aloud with relief. 
His eyes grew bright and young, and 
fatigue slipped from his hairless face. 

"You're right, you little devil!" he 
said cheerfully. "You always seem to 
know what's best, don't you? Well, 
actually I don't owe them anything, 
but I can't deny my own race. If I 
had to see them exterminated — and I 
wouldn't put it past Taumis — I 
couldn't face the rest of my lifetime 
knowing that mankind was finished. 
No, we're going home. It'll probably 
be a noisy homecoming, but we won't 
mind that, will we?" 

He grinned at the Mercurian fleet, 
which was maneuvering into battle 
formation. Coolly he fired all his stern 
rockets. The terrific blast sent the lit- 
tle ship zooming past the Moon, 
streaking toward Earth on its final 
journey. 

He had expected his heart to swell 
at sight of the expanding planet. But 
he had not thought it would threaten 
to burst his cheBt, to pound blood into 
his head with dizzying force. Earth's 
lush continents and smooth oceans 
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were bathed in soft sunlight. He felt 
his soul reach hungrily for it. . . . 

But he wrenched his mind from his 
longings, made himself think dispas- 
sionately. 

"The attack's well planned," he 
said. "Can't deny that. The fleet can 
strike right for the Sahara almost 
without being seen. They flash from 
the other side of the Moon, streak di- 
rectly for the arsenal, and unless some- 
body happens to have a telescope 
aimed at them, they won't be seen till 
it's too late. Taumis is thorough, too. 
He probably had spies working for 
years to find out the layout of the 
arsenal. So he has all the advantages 
of preparation, while I still have to 
figure out what a lone old man in an 
unarmed space ship can to do stop a 
whole attacking fleet." 

His old ship was sturdy, but it was 
far from being the fastest thing in 
space. The attacking ships would 
have been much faster if they hadn't 
been hindered by the clumsiness of 
their disguises. 

"They're just Earth ships, or dupli- 
cates of them," he reasoned. "Judg- 
ing by the way they handle, the Mer- 
curians didn't design them. Taumis 
must have had his Earth agents steal 
either the ships or the plans. That 
makes it harder. If he could do that, 
how well prepared are his agents on 
Earth?" 

He didn't know, nor was there time 
to ponder the question. Earth was 
expanding at terrifying speed. He 
was flashing toward the atmosphere 
with deadly swiftness. He had to slow 
down before striking it, or the fric- 
tion would melt the thick hull to 
liquid metal before it came within five 
miles of the ground. 

He grasped the bar that fired the 
forward jets. His arm tensed, waiting 
for the last possible moment of safety 
before braking. 

He felt the little Venusian tug at 
his ear, saw him point at the stern. 
Looking back, he saw the Mercurian 
fleet, a string of ominous meteors 
racing for Earth. He knew then that 
he didn't have a chance. For, even as 
he watched, they grew larger, closer, 
more frightful. 



ORD, what a spot!" he mut- 
MJ tered bitterly. "Even if I 
could get to Earth before they did, 
I'd still have to convince the Rulers 
of the danger. Then they'd have to 
rush reinforcements to the arsenal, if 
they did believe me, which they prob- 
ably wouldn't. Why am I fighting 
their battle? I could still be safe . . . 
Damn them! Damn them! Why 
didn't they listen to my warning ? 
Why couldn't I appeal to the people 
over their heads?" He fell silent, bit- 
ing his lips as the tears sprang to his 
eyes. "But that doesn't matter now. 
I couldn't die peacefully if I couldn't 
be sure that humanity would survive 
me. How can I save the future of the 
race?" 

The answer came to him so sud- 
denly that his eyes went blank with 
astonishment and his hands convul- 
sively clutched the controls. He 
shook his head swiftly and laughed 
aloud. For once Fortar misjudged his 
master's moods — he flamed crimson. 
But Sammeth was laughing ironically, 
without the slightest trace of mirth. 

He studied the incredibly expand- 
ing Earth. Even for this last desper- 
ate plan, he had to win the race to 
the atmosphere. The attackers were 
closing the gap to the stern of his 
ship. The heavens were quickly los- 
ing their intense blackness as he ap- 
proached the tenuous outer reaches of 
the atmosphere. 

"I've got to beat them!" he breathed 
tensely. "I've got to! And I will. 

For the Mercurians would have to 
brake before entering the atmosphere. 
He tore his gaze from the ships di- 
rectly behind him, stared at the vision 
screen. Earth was enormously vast, 
and growing more cosmically with 
each beat of his frenzied heart. 

Directly in his path lay the yellow 
sands of the Sahara Desert. He could 
even see the dark splotch of the ar- 
senal in the center. 

The Mercurians were beginning to 
check their furious drive. But he re- 
leased more stern jets. Still the at- 
tackers were close behind, and he 
wasn't gaining much distance. He 
fired every stern tube at the smallest 
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possible interval. The ship shuddered 
as it responded to the terrific impetus. 

"God!" he whispered despairingly. 
"They've done it ! They've done what 
I prayed they wouldn't do. . . ." 

The Mercurians had sent out a small 
detachment of suicide ships — ships 
that also would not brake to enter the 
atmosphere. He felt his pounding 
heart slow with dull hopelessness. 
They could easily overtake him, and 
stop him even without weapons. They 
could dash into him from each side, 
force him into a power dive at a tan- 
gent that would take him far off his 
course. 

Feeling his discouragement, Fortar 
faded in color on his shoulder. Sam- 
meth felt like putting his head and 
arms on the controls and weeping 
hysterically. 

"I can't face it," he moaned bro- 
kenly. "To be so near success — and 
then to fail!" 

Earth filled the whole sky in front 
of him and far to every side. The 
darkness of space yielded to the deep- 
ening azure of Earth's heaven. He 
remembered that blue all too well. 
That, and the green of vegetation, had 
always had the power of misting his 
eyes during his long exile. 

He brushed the bitter tears from 
his eyes, glanced back at the pursu- 
ing Mercurians. They were less than 
half a mile away. He'd never make 
it. . . . 

HE waited for the Mercurians to 
smash at him from each side. 
But nothing happened. He heard the 
walls of the ship begin to sing a high, 
plaintive, wailing monotone, felt the 
air growing hot inside the cabin. He 
was within Earth's atmosphere. 

"They couldn't stand it, Fortar!" 
he cackled, leering at the Mercurian 
ships, which had fallen back. "The 
heat was too much for them. Huh — 
suicide ships that can't face molten 
death!" 

His lips were twisted in grim con- 
tempt as he blasted two braking jets. 
It wouldn't be enough for safety, of 
course, but it would be just enough 
not to fail. 

"They're catching up now, Fortar. 



But they won't overtake us. We've 
got them, and they know it. They 
know they can't do anything to stop 
us. We're going to do something that 
scares me stiff, but it's going to save 
the world from conquest. Fortar, I'll 
be remembered as one of mankind's 
saviors, and you'll be the finest little 
apret in history!" 

Fortar glowed pink with pleasure. 
Sammeth patted the Venusian's tiny 
head. 

"Just be thankful that the Rulers 
paid a bit of attention to me once. If 
the Mercurians had any weapons, we'd 
have been blasted out of space long 
ago. That would've finished my plan 
right there. But they don't have any, 
so we still can win. We will!" 

It was almost time. Earth had flat- 
tened out to a tremendous two-dimen- 
sional disk. He knew the frightful 
whistling roar of his approach could 
be heard at each distant horizon, for 
he saw stratosphere transport ships 
lumber alarmedly out of his path. 

Directly below, the buildings of the 
arsenal began to assume form. He 
recognized the guard towers, the han- 
gars of the inadequate pursuit ships, 
the barracks of the small garrison, the 
main buildings of the arsenal itself. 

Sammeth locked the controls and 
picked up the Venusian who had been 
his companion for so many years. 
They looked back at the suicide squad 
that had been detailed to stop them. 
The old man smiled victoriously and 
the apret grew even more pink. 

The disguises had been stripped 
from the Mercurian ships by the heat 
of friction with the air. They were 
trying to pinch him off from each side 
and drive him away from the arsenal. 
But his speed had been too great for 
their caution. Now, faced by defeat, 
they cast aside caution and dived more 
swiftly for him. 

"Well, Fortar," he grinned in 
triumph, "here's the end of exile." 

Decisively he pushed the bar that 
released the stern rockets. The near- 
est Mercurian was swamped by the 
burst of flame. He saw it explode 
furiously. 

"Look at that, Fortar !" he shouted. 
"Earth still has a few armed trans- 
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ports left behind by the fleet for guard 
duty." 

The lumbering ships of Earth had 
dropped viciously toward the invad- 
ing fleet, were stabbing death rays at 
the Mercurian ships. The attackers 
burst into flame and dropped help- 
lessly toward Earth. 

That was the last he saw. His own 
ship was a fiery meteorite when it 
smashed through the roof of the larg- 
est storage building in the arsenal. 
It buried itself so deeply in the sand 
beneath that it remained imbedded de- 
spite the appalling explosion that 
shook the entire planet. 

CRAYELL TARANETH, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Earth 
fleet that had hastily been recalled 
from maneuvers, stood beside Hinay 
Lewneth, Chief Ruler of Earth. They 
watched while two charred bodies 
were removed from the small space 
ship that had been proved to be the 
cause of the terrific explosion. 

"Yes, it's Andar Sammeth," said 
Taraneth, after examining the almost 
unrecognizable features. "I'd recog- 
nize that Venusian playmate of his 
even if I couldn't recognize Sam- 
meth's face." 



"I can hardly believe it," the Chief 
Ruler said thoughtfully. "Sammeth 
was leading Taumis' attack. It's dif- 
ficult to believe that a man would ac- 
tually try to justify his analysis of the 
Mercurians by inciting them to inva- 
sion. I never thought he would stoop 
to betraying his own planet to prove 
his mistaken theory." 

Taraneth made an impatient ges- 
ture. 

"The whole attack was too clever 
for a Mercurian," he stated firmly. 
"Only an Earthman could have 
planned it in such detail. We can, at 
least, be thankful that he failed to 
reach the arsenal. If the Mercurians 
had been able to steal our weapons, I 
don't even dare to think of what they 
might have done to the Solar System." 

"Especially with a shrewd renegade 
Earthman to lead them," Lewneth 
added with disgust. "Thank the Lord 
he had an old ship. Those outdated 
models are unreliable when they enter 
an atmosphere. Imagine what might 
have happened if he had had a ship 
he could have managed !" 

Taraneth spat near the corpse. 

"Andar Sammeth will be remem- 
bered as the vilest traitor to his race," 
he declared grimly. 
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PRIMITIVE CLOCKS 

How did prehistoric man measure time, 
when there weren't any clocks? — E. H., New 
Castle, Penna. 

Prehistoric man told time during the day Uy 
means of the sun-dial. However, for telling 
time during- the dark hours of the night, he 
manufactured a crude clock. This he did by 
securing long blades of grass, braiding them 
together Into a long rope. This rope, if Ig- 
nited, would smoulder, not burn rapidly. 

After experimenting with these smoulder- 
ing ropes, he made one just long enough to 
burn through the night. In this length of 
rope he then tied knots which would corre- 
spond to the divisions which he had placed 
on the sun-dial. It took as long for each 
knotted length of rope to burn as It did for 
the sun to pass between two divisions of the 
dial.— Ed. 

INSECT DATA 

What are some of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of insects, aside from the fact that 
they are all invertebrates? — U. S. M., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The blood of insects is either green or yel- 
low. It doean't flow through veins, but simply 
passes back and forth across the insect's In- 
ternal organs. Insects do not have noses nor 
lungs, but breathe through tiny holes, called 
spiracles, along the sides of their abdomen. 

There are about 640.000 kinds of insects, 
and there may be millions of individuals of 
each species. — Ed. 

GRAPHOLOGY 

Can graphologists analyze the handwrit- 
ing of different individuals and announce 
whether the persons are honest or dis- 
honest? — B. L., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Dr. Robert Saudek, in his fascinating book, 
"Experiments With Handwriting," has some 
very interesting observations to discuss in 
reference to your inquiry. He examined hun- 
dreds of writings of criminals. The appear- 
ance of one certain sign In a person's hand- 
writing presumed to bp associated with crim- 
inal tendencies may be a coincidence, or may 
be entirely innocent. So Dr. Saudek searches 
for several tell-tale signs In the handwritings 
of subjects. 

Before be can assert that an individual is 
dishonest, Dr. Saudek must have several in- 
dications from the handwriting. In his most 
interesting experiment he collected 74 hand- 
writings from the employees of English Arms 
and found 14 cases which he diagnosed as dis- 
honest. Eventually, it was proved that every 
one of the 14 had actually engaged in dis- 
honest practices. The guilty writing Is slower, 
flabby, uncertain, variable, and shows touch- 
ing up. — Ed. 

ROCKETS FOR THE WORLD 

We read a great deal about the fact that 
rocket travel is soon due. Actually, how 
close is rocket science to practical explora- 
tion of the stratosphere at an altitude of, say, 
fifty miles? — I. B., N. Y. C, N. Y. 

Studies at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology lead investigators to believe that with 
the exhauBt velocity of 7,000 feet a second 
obtained by R H. Goddard's rockets, powder 
rockets could now be built capable or rising 
100.000 feet. In fact, under some conditions, 
they believe a gas-propelled, eighty-five 



pound rocket, exhausting its burned fuel 
through a nozzle at the rate of 12,000 feet a 
second, could risf under power to an altitude 
of fifty miles, and then continue, "coasting." 
straight up for another 175 miles. 

As a matter of fact, north of Roswell, N. M . 

tower, and then straighten out into a true 
vertical path, soaring up two miles into the 
air at a speed of more than 700 miles an hour! 
At the top of their (light, they hang in air 
a split second, then tumble over mid float 
gently down to earth as their piimchutea 
automatically belly out. — Ed. 

WHY A COMET SHINES 

What makes a comet luminescent? And 
why does the tail always point away from 
the Sun? — G. T., L. I., N. Y. 

A great deal of the visibility of comets is 
the result of reflected sunlight, but no doubt 
there is some luminescence in the coinet it- 
self. The. coma seems to expand when the 
comet nears the Sun. The heating effect of 
the Sun causes the gas imprisoned in the 
solids to escape. 

This gas carries with it fine dust and the 
combination shines by the light of the Sun. 
But when the gas becomes sufficiently heated 
a glow develops within. Meanwhile the comet 
continues its rush Toward the Sun under the 
gravitational pull of that massive body. But 
the Sun exerts a pressure as well as a pulling 
effect. 

Kepler suggested more than 300 years ago 
that a comets tall was caused by the pres- 
sure of sunlight on the fine particles In the 
head, but it was unly about 40 years ago that 
Nichols and Hull demonstrated this in the 
laboratory. A minute particle of this com- 
etary dust then ts in rather an unstable con- 
dition. The gravity of the Sun says "Come." 
but the radiation pressure says, "Go." And 
go it does when a close enough approach is 

This receding material, then, makes the tail. 
It flows out away from the Sun, not behind 
the comet, but always In the general direction 
away from the Sun. The comet's own velocity 
affects this exact direction. Therefore when 
the comet is on Its return journey the tail 
precedes the head. — Ed. 

THE FIREFLY'S FLASH 

Recently, you published an account in 
SCIENTIFACTS telling about the cold 
light produced by the firefly. How exactly 
is the flash of the firefly produced? And 
does the insect exhibit the light in any regu- 
lar pattern?— V. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The firefly Is a skywriter who always 
writes the same letter, a shallow, lopsided U. 
when he flashes! 

This uniform pattern was discovered by 
Professor Charles T. Knipp of the University 
of Illinois. 

Just before a fly flashes he slows his flight. 
As the flash begins he drops toward the 
ground. Then his speed increases and he 
finishes the flash on a rise, and the rise takes 
him higher than when he lighted up. 

The reason for the peculiar motion. Profes- 
sor Knipp suggests, is the extra energy used 
to flash. The fly's power drops momentarily 
when he turns on the light, then flows more 
strongly during the glow. 

The flash Is made by oxygen combining with 
two chemicals in the cells of the luminous 
part of the body. The two are lucifertn and 
luciferMe. The first carries the oxygen to 
the second, and then the flash occurs. — Ed. 
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Stranded, the Expedition 
Must Buy Its Way Off the 
Furnace Planet, at the Price 
of Death if They Win- 
and Death if They Lose! 



HELLO, Earth, Mars and Venus! 
Mercury Expedition Number 
One resuming contact after 
three months, two-hundred-forty-sec- 
ond day of our stay. Gillway at the 
keys. 

All ten of us are still alive and well ! 
We are rather proud of this. We have 
now been on Mercury twice the length 
of time we originally intended — longer 
than our air, water and food supplies 
were estimated to last. How we have 
done it is a long story. 

But we don't care to stay any longer. 
We're determined to make a crossing 
at this conjunction of Mercury and 
Earth. The question is, how? Our 
rear rocket system is still useless for 
sustained space flight. We only have 
eigtheen days to solve our problem. 

We know there is a way, if only 
Omega would tell us. Omega is one 
of the vegetable intelligences. To ex- 
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plain about him, I'll have to recapitu- 
late. 

Three months ago, after draining the 
mercury metal lake and finding our re- 
serve fuel, we took off. Trouble de- 
veloped immediately. Mercury vapors 
had amalgamated with our exposed 
% rocket tubes, weakening them. Rocket 
tubes have to be supremely sturdy, as 
everyone knows. They are made of 
platinum-iridium alloy. They have to 
withstand high fuel temperatures, and 
the cold of space. The slightest weaken- 
ing makes them useless. The mercury 
vapors of the lake had made a soft 
amalgam of ours. 

When a rear bank of jets blew out, 
Captain Atwell ordered a landing on 
Mercury's little moon, for investigation. 

Phaeton, as Markers had named it, 
is small, only ten miles in diameter. 
It's a solid mass of alloyed metals, 
completely airless, waterless, lifeless. 
It rotates on its own axis at the furious 
rate of once an hour. Each hour the 
heavens wheeled about us as though 
geared to a whirling wheel. 

It actually made us dizzy. We had 
the feeling that we would slide off and 
catapult away, hurled by centrifugal 
force like a stone from a sling. It was 
a unique sensation. Von Zell, for in- 
stance, threw himself flat when he 
stepped from the ship, and grabbed a 
rock as if to hold on. In the almost 
negligible gravitation of the little satel- 
lite, the big boulder came up in his arms 
like a hydrogen-filled balloon. It was 
no more of an anchor than a feather. 

WE all had to laugh, despite our 
dilemma. While Tarnay and 
Karsen were going over the rockets, 
the rest of us amused ourselves. We 
pitched metal lumps and watched them 
travel through space, never to come 
back. The escape-velocity was unbe- 
lievably low, something like thirty feet 
a second, easily achieved by our arm- 
muscles in throwing. 

In a way, it gave us a thrill to realize 
we could throw objects into the Sun, 
though they wouldn't arrive for years. 
We threw some down toward Mercury, 
thereby starting man-made meteorites 
that would pepper the planet. 



Robertson exuberantly tested his 
jumping powers. He flew up, in his 
seal-suit, like a cannon shot. He gave 
us a fright, for he went up and up, from 
the initial impetus, dwindling -till he 
was lost among the stars ! Then he 
reappeared, floating down like a dust 
mote. He landed and clutched at us, 
pale and gasping. 

"Lord!" he blurted. "I thought for 
a minute I had jumped clear off the 
place." 

A man might easily do it, too, with 
a running leap. 

But most of all, we just stood and 
looked up, watching the firmament 
wheel majestically about us. A half- 
hour of daylight, a half-hour of night — 
over and over. The Sun plunged from 
horizon to horizon like a great comet. 
The stars streaked around so fast that, 
to our unaccustomed eyes, they left a 
faint trail. It was like a film run at 
super-speed, an unforgettable sensa- 
tion. We're not sorry we saw it. 

It's strange to think of our delight 
in these phenomena, when all the while 
our chances of getting back to Earth 
hung in the unknown. But it's good 
that men can laugh and look curiously 
at the bared teeth of adversity. I speak 
for the entire human race, not just us. 

Tarnay and Karsen, after their care- 
ful examination, gave their report. We 
could not go on. The rocket tubes 
wouldn't stand up for sustained accel- 
eration, nor could we stay on the plane- 
toid. 

"Back to Mercury, men," Captain At- 
well announced. "We're faced with 
three months additional stay. Some- 
how, we must last it out." 

J^WO Hundred Forty-Third Day. 
M. Five hours later, we maneuvered 
down over the Twilight Zone. Our ship 
threw up a spray of mercury metal as 
it landed on the lake that had drained 
into the valley. While we floated there, 
Captain Atwell ordered a complete in- 
ventory of supplies. 

"Reserves above the minimum 
amount needed for the space flight are 
low," Ling announced. "Food, enough 
for three weeks. Water, about ten days. 
Oxygen, a week." 
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We stared at each other, dismayed. 
A week's supply of breath for our lungs, 
little more of food and water, and our 
rocket engine nearly useless ! The in- 
hospitable terrain of Mercury seemed 
to mock us. Von Zell laughed a little 
hysterically. 

"We're not losing 3 life, men. We're 
all staying together. All ten of us — 
here !" 

Captain Atwell slapped Von Zell's 
face stingingly, before he could say 
more. But the slap was really delivered 
to all of us. Von Zell just happened to 
express himself. 

"Get hold of yourselves," Captain At- 
well snapped. "It's not as bad as it 
seems. There's liquid air on the Night 
Side, which we can tank. There's pure 
ice frozen out there, too. We'll go for 
air first, then water. One thing at a 
time. As for food and the rocket en- 
gine, we'll see." 

"Sorry, Captain," Von Zell murmur- 
ed for all of us. 

Morale is a strange thing, for you 
either have it or you don't. We had it 
from then on— or rather, we had Cap- 
tain Atwell. His name will go down 
in history as a world-conquerer, along- 
side those of Alexander, Caesar and 
Napoleon, and with far more meaning. 
I'm saying this unofficially. If Atwell 
saw it, he'd probably put Ling in my 
place as radio operator. 

Now to switch to Omega. Not long 
after we landed on the mercury lake, 
Swinerton suddenly let out a whoop. 
The next moment, in his air-helmet, he 
dashed from the lock and made his way 
across the mercury. Like a clumsy 
skater on ice, or like a man in a night- 
mare, he ran for all he was worth, yet 
he barely moved. 

He struggled a hundred feet, picked 
up something, and returned. Panting, 
he showed it to us. It was one of the 
brain-plants, or vegetable-minds, the 
first we had seen. A pulpy white mass, 
it was convoluted like a naked brain, 
set in a chalice of thick greenish leaves. 
Its stem and root had been torn away. 
Swinerton's sharp eyes had seen it bob- 
bing on the mercury surface. 

How had it survived the deluge of 
crushing, roaring liquid metal that had 
poured through its underground cav- 
ern? Swinerton tried to find out, ask- 



ing it questions aloud. He claimed he 
had conversed with them mentally that 
way. They had absorbed the thoughts 
accompanying his voice, and returned 
telepathic answers that registered as a 
voice to Swinerton. 

That was his story, anyway. But 
now no slightest sign came from this 
plant-brain, no slightest mental whis- 
per, though we all held our breaths in 
anticipation. 

"It's dead," Swinerton said mourn- 
fully. "Omega, the ultimate in intel- 
ligent life!" 

The rest of us smiled. Somehow, on 
second thought, it seemed ridiculous to 
expect a plant to be a rational being. 
It looked more like cauliflower, on 
close examination. Swinerton had 
imagined his underground episode of 
talking to them, we thought. 

"Dead or alive," scoffed Markers, 
"you never talked with them telepa- 
thically." 

Swinerton was about to make an 
angry retort, but Captain Atwell in- 
terposed. 

"Expedition to locate liquid air will 
start in an hour. Parletti, Tarnay, Ro- 
bertson, von Zell and myself. Get 
ready, men." 

To switch to the present, thanks for 
the musical broadcast, Earth. We've 
about worn out the few phonograph 
records we have here. And thanks, 
World President Mason, for your 
speech in behalf of the planet, saying 
you're overjoyed that we've survived. 
We can hardly believe that Earth, from 
pole to pole, went wild when we re- 
sumed contact yesterday, and that for a 
whole night, every radio, newspaper, 
and telecast celebrated the event. 
We're so deeply moved that we can't 
even talk about it. 

rilWO Hundred Forty-Fourth Day. 
JL It doesn't take long to tell how 
we replenished our stores of air and 
water, though it amounted to weeks of 
labor and planning. 

Captain Atwell's expedition to the 
Night Side, in heated seal-suits, found 
a pool of liquid air within three days. 
It was fed by some underground spring, 
from the bitter wastelands beyond, 
where Absolute Zero reigned. 

Ages ago, Parletti explained, when 
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Mercury finally ceased rotating, most 
of its atmosphere froze on the Night 
Side. At the edges of this hemisphere, 
where it touches the warmer Twilight 
Zone, the gases liquefy and flow. 

I call the pool we used "liquid air," 
but it's not Earth air. That would be 
too much to expect. Actually it was 
only seventeen per cent oxygen. The 
rest was mainly nitrogen, but with a 
high five per cent content of inert gases 
— neon, argon and krypton. But it had 
life-giving oxygen, and that was the 
main thing. 

By teamwork, we filled all our empty 
tanks in two weeks. Parletti and Ro- 
bertson drained the liquid from the pool 
into an open round-bottomed vat, made 
of sheet metal. This they dragged five 
miles into the Twilight Zone, where 
Tarnay and Ling were stationed with 
their tanking apparatus. 

It was simply a pipe that sucked up 
the liquid, let it evaporate en route, and 
pumped the -gas into the tanks under 
pressure. The pump was our gyroscope 
motor system, temporarily removed 
from the ship. Power came from my 
radio batteries, charged constantly by 
seleno-cells under the Sun's constant 
rays. 

Markers and myself carried the tanks 
back and forth, from the ship to the 
spot. The strategic spot was chosen 
because it was out of the Sun's direct 
glare, in the latitude where its rim was 
just below the horizon. Any farther 
"south" and the liquid air would have 
boiled away too fast. 

And so our ship was soon aerated by 
the new mixture. By increasing the 
pressure, we offset the low oxygen 
value. The bends and other symptoms 
were avoided by increasing the pres- 



sure gradually, over a period of twenty- 
four hours. Now we have lived three 
months with this high-pressure, low- 
oxygen air, without ill effects. The 
human mechanism is an adaptable one. 
However, over a period of years, the 
mixture would probably be harmful. 

Water was a simple problem. Large 
ice blocks are frozen eternally on the 
Night Side, where the Sun hasn't shone 
for incredible ages. Water in its crystal 
form is always pure, free from saline 
impurities. We merely carted the ice- 
blocks to our ship and let them melt 
into our tanks. 

But food was a harder nut to crack. 
That was where Omega helped us. 

Hello, Venus Expedition Two! Glad 
to get your greetings. You say you'd 
give your right arms for a glimpse of 
the Sun or stars through Venus' solid 
cloud-packs? You wouldn't want our 
Sun, even the half we have above the 
horizon in our Twilight Zone. It's blaz- 
ingly hot. We're all burned black. 

I^O Hundred Forty-Fifth Day. 
M. While the others had been stor- 
ing fresh air and water supplies, Cap- 
tain Atwell, von Zell and Swinerton 
had been struggling with the food prob- 
lem. 

First they made a hundred-mile trek 
along the Twilight Zone, finding an- 
other sunken valley with its indigenous 
life. There must be a string of such 
valleys around Mercury, harboring the 
remnants of its fauna and flora that 
probably flourished before rotation 
ceased. 

Shooting down several samples of 
the winged animals that prey on one 
another, they brought these back for 
examination. Von Zell's chemical tests 
showed their flesh to be impregnated 
with metallo-organic compounds. 

Venus, Earth and Mars have evolved 
life-forms that are mutually edible. But 
Mercury, loaded with heavier metals, 
has evolved a unique branch of life. 
Copper, zinc, lead — even platinum — 
run through all Mercurian protoplasm. 
It is the in-between stage of strictly 
carbon life on Earth, and silicic life, 
which Mercury also has. 

Swinerton shook his head and shrug- 
ged unhappily. The flesh of Mercurian 
animals would be deadly poison to us. 
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Desperately, with our stored food run- 
ning low, he boiled the stuff for hours, 
hoping to precipitate the metals. Von 
Zell found enough left for the meat to 
be left still poison. Acids were tried, and 
alkalis, but the metals stubbornly re- 
fused to precipitate. In organic chain- 
compounds, metals tend to stay firmly. 

A month later, we were forced to 
break into our food reserves. What 
would we eat in space, if and when we 
took off? Air and water we had, but 
no food. 

We all became moody, Swinerton 
particularly. He would sometimes 
stand before Omega and stare for hours. 
Omega wasn't dead, by the way. Swi- 
nerton had set the broken stem in a 
water solution of sugar and phosphate. 
The brain-plant grew rootlets and 
seemed to take on new freshness. 

"Omega," Swinerton would often 
mutter, "listen to me! Talk to me! 
How did you escape the mercury 
flood?" 

Von Zell and Swinerton tried one last 
desperate resort. They fried the Mer- 
curian flesh in hot lard, but of course 
the metals did not precipitate. 

"Still poison!" von Zell groaned. "All 
right, I admit there's no way of making 
that flesh edible." 

"Have you tried to precipitate the 
metals electrically?" someone asked. 

Von Zell froze erect, stunned. 

"That's it!" he almost screamed. 
"The metals will take the ion form 
readily, and then can be thrown out 
of solution. Tarnay, you have saved 
us !" 

"Don't give me credit," Tarnay de- 
nied. "Karsen said it." 

"No, I didn't," Karsen said. "You 
did, didn't you, Parletti?" 

Suddenly we were all looking at one 
another bewilderedly. Who had said 
that? 

"Omega was the one," Swinerton an- 
nounced quietly. "That is, he said it by 
telepathy." 

HE looked around at us triumphant- 
ly, for we had practically called 
him crazy. We had all heard it, though 
not those exact words. I've freely 
translated. It was more of a subtle im- 
pression that stole into our minds, like 
a sound just at the edge of hearing. 



Tarnay claimed he heard the words 
"stupid fools" first. 

At any rate, it was the solution. 
Under von Zell's eager orders, I rigged 
all my batteries together. He im- 
mersed a sample of Mercurian flesh in 
salt solution, as an electrolyte, and ran 
current through the set-up. 

An hour later, a smudge of metals 
had precipitated at the bottom of the 
jar. The remaining tissue von Zell 
found to be free of heavy metals! He 
tried it and ate it, serving as our guinea- 
pig. Someone had to do it, and he in- 
sisted on himself, confident of his 
purifying process. 

"Tastes like good steak," he in- 
formed. 

Three hours later he felt no ill effects 
and we all breathed again. So our food 
problem was solved. A daily hunting 
party brought back game. My seleno- 
cells were set up permanently, beside 
the precipitation vat, to feed current 
and purify the Mercurian flesh of heavy, 
poisonous metals. 

But von Zell lied, in his enthusiasm. 
It is remarkably tough, unappetizing, 
rather blubbery flesh, yet we're grate- 
ful for it. It satisfies our stomachs, if 
not our palates. We've varied our diet 
with Mercurian grasses and roots, also 
electrically treated. 

TWO Hundred Forty-sixth Day. 
We are assured of continued ex- 
istence, with air, water and food at 
hand — the three main essentials of life. 
Our first meal of purified Mercurian 
meat was a joyous occasion. We toast- 
ed Omega with glasses of water. 

No one wanted to spoil the fun and 
mention the rocket tubes. That hang- 
ing sword still remained, however. It 
loomed like a mountain before us, 
though we had conquered the foothills 
of air, water and food. 
But to get back to Omega — 
Swinerton naturally was excited that 
his charge had finally broken its long 
silence. He was also angry with it. 

"Omega," he demanded, "why have 
you kept silent so long?" 

"I was thinking," came back in what 
I'll describe as a phlegmatic "tone." 

The conversation I report will be the 
consensus among all of us. We all 
"heard" slightly different versions of 
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Omega's startling telepathic speech. 

"Of what?" Swinerton pursued. 

"You would not understand." 

"Weren't you aware of our food pre- 
dicament all the time ? Why didn't you 
give your suggestion before?" 

"What did it matter whether you 
solved the problem or not?" Omega 
asked tranquilly. "I spoke only because 
of your sheer stupidity in not seeing 
the answer." 

Omega was blunt, if nothing else. 
Swinerton colored for all of us, and 
changed the subject. 

"How did you escape the mercury 
flood?" he queried. 

"By willing around myself a shield 
of force. I was barely in time, for the 
flood tore my roots away. Surrounded 
by the protective shield, I bobbed to 
the surface." 

Swinerton asked about the shield of 
force, but the answer was incompre- 
hensible. Tarnay murmured something 
about "a controlled vibratory shell" and 
then gave up. 

"We had to release that mercury 
flood to save ourselves," Swinerton 
said, by way of apology. "Or we 
thought we did. We're sorry it up- 
rooted you." 

"It matters not," Omega returned in- 
differently. 

"Were the others saved, too?" 

"No." 

"Why didn't they surround them- 
selves with force-shields?" 

"They did not wish to." 

"You mean," Swinerton gasped, "that 
they made no move to avoid death, 
when they easily could have?" 

"Avoid death? Why? We would all 
long ago have committed suicide, ex- 
cept that doing so involves an effort 
which we did not choose to make." 

WE stared blankly at one another. 
Trying to understand that dan- 
gerous, maddening philosophy, our 
minds rocked. 

"But wouldn't you rather be alive 
than dead?" Swinerton insisted, sweat- 
ing. 

"What is the difference?" 

We didn't know whether to take that 
reply as idiom, or literally. Somehow, 
Omega seemed to be laughing at us 
quite mirthlessly. 




"But you saved yourself," Swinerton 
delared. "You must have had a reason, 
a desire to live." 

"No, I had no reason, nor was it in- 
stinct to save myself. I did it because 
I did it." 

"But why?" roared Swinerton. 

"There is no 'why' for anything. 
There is no reason for anything. A 
million years ago, our race stopped ask- 
ing that futile question." 

Swinerton shook his head dazedly 
and got back to firmer ground. 

"How long have you existed?" 

"A million of what you call years." 

"I mean you personally, as an entity. 
Not your race." 

"I mean myself, personally. I was in 
that cavern alone ten thousand years." 

"Impossible," Swinerton mumbled 
uncertainly. "How do you feed? Why, 
there's not enough nutriment in acres 
and acres of ground to have supported 
you that long." 

*T am not a plant, so I do not feed 
from chemicals. I extract pure energy 
from matter. A cubic foot of any sort 
of matter will last me a thousand years. 
The chemicals you put in this water are 
unnecessary. The water alone is all I 
need. Or, lacking that, air, vapor, or 
just cosmic rays will do as well." 

"You're eternal !" Swinerton said, 
awed. 

"If I choose." 

"Do you reproduce?" 

"No." 

"Then your race is dying out, if you 
never avoid accidental death?" 

"It is," Omega stated unemotionally. 

"How many of you are left? Do you 
know?" 

"Yes. I'm in telepathic rapport with 
all my fellows. One hundred and 
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twenty-nine are left." A pause. "No — 
one hundred and twenty-eight," he 
amended. "A thousand miles from here, 
in a cave, one was just crushed by a 
falling rock. He did not choose to live." 

Swinerton asked more questions, but 
Omega fell silent. He didn't speak 
again till three days later. Omega was 
like that, in the following time, speak- 
ing for a few minutes, then shutting his 
mind to us as if we didn't exist. 

That probably seems like a collective 
hallucination to you. Perhaps it is. We 
have no proof. Von Zell might have 
thought of the electrical precipitation 
himself. 

Hello, Mars Expedition Two! Your 
winter has set in, you say, confining 
you to your barracks. It's a long, bitter 
one. It'll last six months. Luckily, be- 
sides cards and chess, you have books. 
We didn't. If you get tired of those, 
try the roundelay story game, each per- 
son continuing the adventures of a 
mythical hero. Give him a super space 
ship and all the Universe to roam in. 
It's great fun. 

O Hundred Forty-seventh Day. 
The necessities of life were 
taken care of, so we concentrated on 
the rocket tube problem. 

Of our sixty-four drive rockets, nine 
had blown out in the previous take-off. 
We had twelve replacements. It had 
not been thought, on Earth, that more 
would ever be needed. The margin of 
three replacements left is not enough, 
Tarnay says. At least ten to twenty 
others would blow out if we took off 
again. 

The action of the mercury vapors 
had greatly softened the tubes. Mer- 
cury tends to amalgamate with any and 
all metals, and the result is an alloy 
that can readily be manipulated. But 
the first blasts of rocket flame had 
burned out this amalgam, leaving the 
surface badly pitted. Our only hope 
was to recoat the weakened tubes with 
harder metal again, and only platinum- 
iridium alloy would do. 

We have the metal. Parletti discov- 
ered nuggets of almost chemically pure 
platinum and iridium. They lie around 
on unweathered Mercury like so many 
acorns. It was much harder to find the 
clay we needed. 



We can melt them, even though they 
are two of the most refractory metals 
known, with melting points of eighteen 
hundred, and twenty-three hundred de- 
grees Centigrade. Tarnay, Markers 
and I devised an electric-arc unit for 
the purpose. 

But we can't melt enough of it at 
once. Our unit melts a few grams at a 
time, at the point of arc. We somehow 
have to melt and keep molten several 
pounds in our clay vessel. The rocket 
tubes must be dipped in one after an- 
other, for their full length, to become 
coated all over with new platinum- 
iridium alloy. To make an electric-arc 
furnace that size and capacity would 
take ten times the equipment we have. 
We came to that inexorable conclusion 
six weeks ago. 

Another set-back dispirited us. Kar- 
sen fell ill for three days and Parletti 
has diagnosed it as arsenic poisoning! 
It is impossible for the electrical 
method to eliminate all metals in our 
Mercurian food. Traces of arsenic re- 
main, but even worse than that is the 
minute amount of lead. Lead is a cumu- 
lative poison. It stores up in the body 
until it causes death. 

Parletti estimated that two or three 
months of the Mercurian food would 
bring us all down with lead and arsenic 
poisoning. And eventually bad enough 
to kill us. Karsen was nursed back to 
health with our precious Earth food. 

The hunting parties are often caught 
in the short but terrible storms that 
rage between the Night Side and Day 
Side temperatures, precipitating metal 
hail. Once Robertson and Ling came 
in battered and bleeding, and were laid 
up for three days. 

It was as though Mercury had gath- 
ered all its sullen wrath and was warn- 
ing the alien invaders to be gone. Some- 
how, we have to leave at the next con- 
junction. It is two weeks off, and we 
still haven't repaired our rockets. 

Hello, Venus! Keep your chin up. 
The food-mold destroyed half our food 
supplies, too. But you'll find the Ve- 
nusian animals good eating. Wish we 
could say the same for Mercury. . . . 

O Hundred Forty-eighth day. 
Swinerton carried on several 
more "conversations" with Omega — 
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when Omega was disposed to converse. 
We blessed Omega at times for keep- 
ing our minds off our troubles. We 
also cursed him, for his insidious phil- 
osophy was more dangerous to our 
morale than anything we had to battle. 

Omega and his kind have no ambi- 
tions, no desires, no instinct of work or 
self-preservation. They are probably 
the end-product of all intelligence. 
They could be super-scientists and rule 
the Solar System, except that long ago 
they simply let their manipulative 
limbs become vestigial and lost all in- 
ner drive. They are simply minds, 
dreaming on and on, existing for no 
reason except that not existing requires 
a suicidal effort. 

What do their thoughts consist of? 
How have they filled that appalling 
stretch of time since they became vege- 
tables? Imagine a million years of 
physical inactivity ! How had they 
kept from going mad, or being bored 
to death? 

They were being bored to death! 
That was the answer. Yet why did 
they make no attempt to escape? Why 
weren't they in the least interested in 
establishing contact with us, or the 
Martians before us? 

"Look," Swinerton put it. "A worm 
says to us, 'Hello, man! Why do you 
live out there, in that emptiness? Why 
don't you come down where we are? 
There is nice, black, lightless ground 
to wallow in, and eat, and dig through. 
This is the life! What are you doing 
out there where everything is blinding 
and empty and nothing happens?' The 
worm, you see, knows nothing of the 
Sun and stars and all the greater things. 
We're the worms telling Omega he 
should come down from his higher 
mental realm and wallow in the mud 
with us." 

Sensitive by nature, Swinerton 
brooded over those sinister ideas. That 
other time, spending a week down in 
the cavern with the plant-minds, he had 
come back with the outlook of a plant 
mind. 

Captain Atwell one day threatened 
to throw Omega out, for we were all 
worried about Swinerton. 

"We're not concerned about the 
thinking processes of this mental 
weed," Captain Atwell declared sternly. 



"We have to get our rocket tubes re- 
paired and leave." 

Swinerton started. "Good Lord !" he 
whispered. "Why didn't I think of it 
before? Omega's our answer. He 
knows everything. He even utilizes 
atomic energy. Omega can tell 'us how 
to repair our rockets!" 

We thought Swinerton was growing 
mad. But the next time Omega deigned 
to answer, he tried questioning the 
vegetable intelligence. 

"Omega, tell us how to repair our 
rockets," Swinerton demanded. Briefly 
he explained the ship's engine and its 
system of rocket propulsion. 

"Why do you want to repair your 
ship?" Omega asked. 

"To leave, of course," Swinerton 
snapped, 

"Why?" 

MOCKINGLY Omega was turn- 
ing our own guns on us. It was 
the first time he had asked for a cause. 

"So we can get back to Earth, our 
home planet, and report," Swinerton 
said doggedly. 
"What good is that?" 
"Space travel will be able to go on." 
"And after space travel, what?" 
"The human race expands, ad- 
vances." 
"To what?" 

Swinerton looked at us helplessly. 
Did the stock answers mean anything 
to Omega? 

"To an interplanetary empire," Swin- 
erton groaned. 

"For what purpose?" 

"Damn you! Are you toying with 
us?" 

"No. Just showing how futile it all 
is. Look what happened to the Mar- 
tians." 

"What!" Robertson yelled the word 
out, face alight. "What did happen to 
the Martians?" 

We all leaned forward tensely. 
Would Omega reveal the stupendous 
mystery of the past that had tantalized 
us on three expeditions to three 
planets? But Omega obstinately be- 
came silent. It was not till five days 
later that he spoke again, in answer to 
Swinerton's hourly calls. 

"The rocket tubes," Swinerton said. 
"You could tell us how to repair them, 
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couldn't you? Don't you know how?" 

"Yes. But I do not choose to. I see 
no reason to trouble myself." 

"Must you have a reason? You said 
once there's no reason to anything." 

"Exactly," Omega returned heart- 
lessly. 

"You can't refuse — it means our 
lives," Captain Atwell rasped threat- 
eningly. He pulled out his pistol, aim- 
ing it for Omega's head. "If you don't 
tell us, I'll blow you to atoms!" 

It was a futile gesture. 

"Shoot," Omega said. "If I wish, I 
can turn the bullet aside with the shield 
of force, or I can take death. It de- 
pends on what I would wish at the mo- 
ment you fired." 

Either way, we would get no answer. 
What could we do? Omega had no 
answer for the worms. 

My chronicle is now up to date. I 
mentioned earlier that we know Omega 
could save us, but he hasn't. Perhaps 
we are all mad. We don't know. We're 
haggard, haunted, though not so much 
by the thought of doom. If a man could 
talk to a worm, he might undermine 
its whole philosophy, too. It's strange 
to think that Mercury's greatest men- 
ace is something more intangible than 
poisoned food. 

We should throw Omega out. He's 
poisoning our minds, and yet he's our 
last forlorn hope of leaving — if he 
chooses. 

Just received your broadcast of the 
dedication ceremonies for the com- 
pleted Tycho Space Station on the 
Moon. We know Omega would ques- 
tion the use of it. But we feel like 
cheering. There must be faith in prog- 
ress, even if we're beginning to doubt 
its value. 

TWO Hundred Forty-ninth day. 
Startling news, Earth. Omega 
told us, after all! This morning he 
"awoke" again. 

"Tell us how to repair our rockets," 
Swinerton pleaded. "In return, we'll 
try to give you anything you want." 

What could a creature want who had 
lived a million years and known all 
things? But Omega threw a bombshell. 

"Yes, I will bargain with you. I'll 
tell you how to make an atomic-energy 
furnace, to melt your alloy. In return, 



I want a mind. We haven't examined 
a human mind since two million years 
ago, when we colonised Earth. You 
were sub-men then." 

"A mind?" Swinerton asked in 
horror. 

"Yes. Choose one among you. He 
will die, for I must absorb his mind 
completely." 

Fantastic? Absurd? I'll describe the 
rest briefly, since it's even more unbe- 
lievable. Keeping his part of the bar- 
gain, Omega asked for our best tech- 
nical man and hypnotized him. That 
was Tarney, of course. 

Under Omega's control, Tarnay has 
become a super- scientist. I can't de- 
scribe it in any other way. Like a ro- 
bot, he assembled wires, batteries, 
prisms and seleno-cells, from our work- 
shop supplies. He has been working 
furiously all day, putting his equip- 
ment together in some strange pattern. 
At his terse orders, the rest of us have 
helped where we could, winding coils, 
hooking up battery circuits and lathing 
metal parts. 

Will resume tomorrow. We are tired, 
dazed, wondering if the machine we're 
putting together will mean anything. 
We hope Omega isn't playing some 
monstrous joke on us. 

Two Hundred Fiftieth day. 

The machine is done. It works! 

An hour ago, Tarnay set in the last 
part, a speck of radium from Ling's 
supplies. The clay pot from our elec- 
tric-arc apparatus was put in the heart 
of Omega's machine. When Tarnay 
threw a switch, there was a deep hum 
that sounded like a billion angry atoms 
buzzing out of their orbits. We ex- 
pected an explosion that would kill us 
all, including Omega, in a suicide plan 
spawned in his enigmatic mind. 

But instead, the clay pot became red 
hot. The lumps of platinum and iridi- 
um within melted down in a few min- 
utes. We dropped in more metal, filling 
the pot. All of it melted with ease. 

Like happy pups we cheered and 
hopped around deliriously. It will be 
easy to dip our detached rocket tubes, 
coat them with alloy to make them 
strong again for space flight. We will 
start the dipping tomorrow. 

The machine awes us. It releases 
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atomic energy, the dream of science for 
a century. Tarnay can't explain it, 
though his hands made it. Somehow, 
the radioactivity of the radium speck is 
increased tremendously, throwing off 
heat beside which the electric-arc is 
comparatively cold. 

Omega has saved us. But we will 
have to pay the price. We promised. 

"A life must be sacrifice!*, after all," 
Captain Atwell said bitterly. "I said I 
would bring you all back. I've failed. 
But at least I'll send you all back — " 

We stopped him instantly. No vol- 
untary sacrifice would be allowed. We 
drew lots. Ling is the unfortunate one. 

TWO Hundred Fifty-fifth day. 
Hello, Earth! I skipped five 
days because we were busy dipping the 
tubes and preparing for take-off. We're 
ready to leave now. All the tubes are 
shiny with the new surfacing of plat- 
inum-iridium alloy. 

Ling is with us! All ten of us are 
coming back! You wonder, perhaps, if 
we tricked Omega, or simply refused 
to keep our bargain. Here's the story. 

After the machine's completion, 
Omega went into one of his silent 
spells. We were all thinking the same 
thing — If we worked fast enough, and 
got away before Omega came out of it 
— well, what could he do? It would be 
his own fault. 

We even went a step further. Why 
not just toss Omega out and forget 
about the whole thing? He was just a 
helpless plant. Why pay the price? 
What right had he to demand a life? 
Omega would probably just shrug it off 
anyway, and think us fools if we paid. 

"I could blast you all where you 
stand," Omega's telepathic voice sud- 
denly stated this morning. "You can't 
escape without paying the price. 
Whom have you chosen?" 
Swinerton pushed Ling back. 
"Me, Omega!" he shouted. "Take 
me quickly. I'll live in your mind. I 
can't stand this life any more. It's 



meaningless, trivial, futile. Take me, 
Omega !" 

We were paralyzed, waiting for 
something to happen. 

"I choose — " Omega began. 

We held our breaths, waiting for 
some ray, a force, an unknown beam to 
blast either Ling, or Swinerton, or all 
ten of us. 

But Omega was silent. Slowly his 
chalice of leaves drooped. Before our 
eyes his pulpy brain crumbled into 
dust. 

"He chose suicide!" gasped Swiner- 
ton. "But why? Why?" 

Yes, why? That question will ring 
through all eternity and never be 
answered, for anything. That is the 
philosophy of Omega. 

We're ready for take-off. We're 
glad to leave Mercury and the shadow 
of Omega. Somewhere in space, Swin- 
erton will get over it. But now he's 
sitting vacant-eyed, and doesn't answer 
us. We'll all have to reorientate our 
minds, before arriving on Earth. We'll 
have to forget Omega and his philos- 
ophy of indifference. Future expedi- 
tions to Mercury must be warned to 
keep away from the plant brains. 

BY the way, don't get the idea that 
we're coming back with the se- 
cret of atomic energy. We had to tear 
down the machine, for we need the bat- 
teries and other parts. Tarnay says he 
could never begin to assemble it again, 
even with complete plans. He wouldn't 
understand what he was doing. That 
great secret still lies in the future of 
mankind, and we hope it doesn't end in 
the philosophy of Omega. 

Captain Atwell has just given the 
take-off signal. We'll be on Earth in 
two months. All ten of us. That 
thought is already warming us, taking 
away the chill of Omega. If we keep 
talking to each other, we won't hear 
that echoing challenge — why, why? 

Mercury Expedition Number One 
signing off. 



THE SECRET OF THE PYRAMIDS 

Coming Soon in a New "Via" Triology 
By GORDON A. GILES 
WATCH FOR ITI 



ARE you a perambulating five-foot shelf? Is there a filing-cabinet in your 
cranium? Here's a new collection of scientific brain-teasers and cosmic 
conundrums to test on your medulla oblongata. See if your cerebral cortex can 
answer these without referring to the current edition of the World Almanac or 
your encyclopedia. But if it's all Einstein to you, thumb your way to page 129 
for the correct answers, as compiled by our Brain Trust. 



POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE? 



Are you hot or are you cold? Students, 
don your thinking caps and tell the old pro- 
fessor whether he's right or wrong on the 
following statements. (Par for this course 
—15 correct.) 

1. Total eclipses of the sun are more num- 
erous than those of the moon, but at a 
given place the chances of seeing a lunar 
eclipse are vastly greater. 

2. The oceans are getting less and less 
salty. 

3. At the North Magnetic Pole one would 
find Polaris overhead, in the zenith; at 
the equator it would be on the horizon. 

4. Newton's discovery of the law of uni- 
versal gravitation made it possible to 
determine the masses of the Earth, sun, 
and the planets. 

5. A weight of ice-cold metal is as effective 
a cooling agent as an equal weight of ice. 

6. The mass of the planet Mercury is easy 
to determine. 

7. The air near sea level is condensed by 
the pressure of the air above it. 

8. Deep breathing with no other exercise 
it useless. 



Minerals in the soil are useful to plants 
only when they are dissolved. 
Metals with few valence atoms easily 
lose them, thus becoming negatively 
charged ions. 

Differences in the spectra of stars are 
supposedly due to differences in tem- 
perature. 

12. Molecules of low molecular weight have 
high boiling points. 
The wheel is a device for decreasing 

friction. 

A good reflector is a good radiator. 
Gases may be ionized with light as well 
as by ultraviolet radiation or X-rays. 
A candle flame is visible because of the 
particles of hot carbon in it. 
The human eye is a poor detector of 
radiant energy. 

Pound for pound, lettuce contains more 
water than milk does. 
It is most likely that the moon lost its 
original atmosphere by centrifugal ac- 
tion. 

Water expands when freezing, instead 
of contracting as most substances do. 



10. 



11. 



13. 



16. 



19. 



20. 



TAKE A LETTER 



Here are ten incomplete scientific facts, 
case as possible fill-ins for each statement, 
Can you pick the winners? It's as easy as 
correct.) 

1. Water is always flowing to lower levels 
until it reaches the sea. From there it 
is evaporated, transported by moving air 
currents until it condenses, precipitates 4 
as rain or snow, and eventually finds its 
way back into the sea. This is known 

as: (a) meteorology, (b) water cycle, 5 
(c) erosion, (d) humidity. 

2. While heat depends upon the state, 
mass, and nature of the substance, tem- 
perature depends only upon the: (a) 6, 
state, (b) mass, (c) nature, (d) none of 
these. 

3. At an elevation of about three and one- 
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Four suggestions are offered in each 
but there's only one correct answer. 
A-B-C-D. (Par for this group— 7 



half miles air pressure is reduced to 

about: (a) one-eighth, (b) one-fourth, 

(c) one-half, (d) one-tenth. 

The first planet to be 'discovered' was: 

(a) Mars, (b) Uranus, (c) Jupiter, (d) 

Saturn. 

The rate of increase in the spinning of 
the Earth necessary to cause objects to 
fly off the Earth is: (a) 3 times, (b) 7, 

(c) 10, (d) 17. 

A given place experiences, on the aver- 
age, two high tides every: (a) 12 hours, 
f b) 12 hours, 50.47 minutes, (c) 24 hours, 

(d) 24 hours, 50.47 minutes. 



7. A quick test of starch is: (a) iodine, (b) 
taste buds (c) bu risen burner, (d) water. 

8. When air moves north from the equator, 
the direction it will tend to move relative 
to the surface of the Earth is :(a) north, 
(b) south, (c) east, (d) west. 

9. The Rocky Mountains are examples of 



mountains formed by: (a) volcanic ac- 
tion, (b) folding and faulting, (c) ero- 
sion of former plateaus, (d) isostasy. 
The geatest and most frequent changes 
on Earth have been near the present: 
(a) mountains, (b) lakes, (c) coast lines, 
(d) North Magnetic Pole. 



WHAT'S MY PLANET? 



Something brand-new in science quizzes! A scientific mystery puzzle. We 
provide the clues — you solve the mystery. The following question is composed 
of three parts. Each part gives clues leading to the detection of a planet's iden- 
tity. How soon can you guess the planet's identity from the hints given out? 
The faster you solve this, the more points you rate. 
1. I am the first of the superior planets. more than one satellite. 



My mean distance from the Sun is 141.5 
million miles. My year is 686 days. My 
orbit around the Sun has, with the exception 
of the orbit of Mercury, a greater eccentri- 
city than any other major planet. What's 
my planet? (Score 20 — if your answer is 
accurate.) 

2. My atmosphere has many properties 
similar to Earth's atmosphere. My diurnal 
rotation is 24 hours, 37 minutes. I have 



Now do you know the name of my planet? 
(Score 10 — if your answer is accurate.) 

3. I shine with a red light and am a 
brilliant object in the heavens at midnight 
near opposition. I have two satellites. 
Astronomers have noted markings on my 
surface and have called these markings 
"canals." Now what planet am I? (Score 
5 — if your answer is correct.) 



WHAT'S MY ELEMENT? 



Did you like the above type of quiz! 
sort of thing, but this time you have to 

1. I am probably the first element known 
to man. My atomic weight is 197.2. I am 
sometimes found in a crystallized form, usu- 
ally as octahedra or tetrahedra, but more 
commonly in thin laminae or grains in sand 
or gravel. What's my element? (Score 20 
— if your guess is accurate.) 

2. I am the most malleable of all metals 
and have been hammered into a leaf 0.0009 
millimeter in thickness. I am very ductile 
and can be drawn into wire so fine that 166 



Then here we go again on the same 
guess the name of an element. Let's go ! 
meters weigh but a single gram. Now what's 
my element? (Score — 10.) 

3. My chemical symbol is Au. Ancient 
alchemists regarded me as the perfect metal. 
I have a bright yellow color when pure and 
have a high metallic luster. I am one of the 
world's most valuable metals, and am used 
as a medium of monetary exchange. Now 
can you guess the name of my element? 
(Score— 5.) 



DOUBLE OR NOTHING 



Can you supply the missing word commonly associated with the other? 
Dashes represent the number of letters. You'll have to guess the correct mate 
for each word in order to score points. Otherwise, you lose. (Par — four points.) 

1. Action and . 4. Dulong and . 

2. Flora and . 5. Phobos and . 

3. Wheel and . 6. Cause and . 



IT'S THE LAW! 



THE long arm of the scientific law reaches out into T.W.S.'s domain and 
helps us construct the following quiz. Below are eight famous laws, iden- 
tified with the men who made them known. In the right-hand columns are key 
clues to the laws promulgated by the scientists. Your job is to match the law 
with the key phrase. Can do? (Par — four correct.) 



Prevost's Law 
Boyle's Law 
Dalton's Law 
Hooke's Law 
Lenz's Law 
Kirchoff's Law 
Charles' Law 
Ohm's Law 



Strain and stress 
Expansion and gases 
Radiating bodies 
Induced current 
Volume of air 
Closed circuits 
Partial pressures 
Intensity of Electric Force 



Another Fascinating SCIENCE QUIZ Next Issue! 



Hyatt grabbed the gun by the barrel and smashed the stock down on the man's skull 

By G. T. FLEMING-ROBERTS 

Author of "The Scourge of Flame,'' "The Terrible People," etc. 

Between the Hemispheres Rises a Wall of Doom, and Hyatt of 
International Police Tries to Break Earth's Solitary Confinement! 



CHAPTER I 
Ship of Doom 

WHAT had happened could 
never have occurred. The 
records of the Eastern Sea- 
board Airways were there to prove it 
was impossible. Not since the year 



2135, over a century past, had anything 
remotely like it happened. That hor- 
rible catastrophe had been due to a 
break in the beam which guided Eastern 
Seaboard's giant stratoships across the 
Atlantic. 

There was nothing wrong with the 
beam now. It stretched its guiding 
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finger unfailingly between the air har- pened, considering the verb "to hap- 

bors of Europe and America. And just pen" in its strictest sense. There was 

as unfailingly, the ships of the strato- some human agency behind it — a hu- 

sphere rode the beam — to sudden and man agency with an inhuman brain, 

inexplicable disaster. Century by century, human life had 

Yet it could not have happened. Bill grown more precious, and yet this cre- 

Hyatt, Chief Inspector, International ator of disaster snuffed out lives by the 

Police, knew that it could not have hap- hundreds. 

S5 
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After twenty-four hours of such mass 
murder, the horror became known to 
the general public. That was when it 
became Bill Hyatt's job. For he was a 
policeman, and murder was still the 
gravest crime on the books. 

The third west-bound ship reported 
overdue that night was the famous 456- 
D, pride of the line. When Bill Hyatt 
heard the despairing voice of the dis- 
patcher at the air harbor report that the 
456-D was thirty minutes late, he gave 
up all hope. 

All that day there was frightful ten- 
sion at the air harbor. Not a single 
stratoship had made port. Every one 
had been lost on a world that science 
had made too small, too old, and too 
wise to lose anything as large as a five- 
hundred-passenger stratoship. 

The tension that belonged to the air 
harbor itself was reflected in the tired 
face of Bill Hyatt. He sat in his dome- 
like office on the top floor of the Inter- 
national Police Building. His gray eyes 
had watched the creeping hands of the 
radio impulse chronometer until his 
eyeballs ached. He had listened to 
the drone of the dispatcher's voice from 
the concealed radio reproducer until 
the voice became as hopeless and fatal- 
istic as the music of a funeral dirge. 

At three minutes after nine, the 
round aluminum door of Hyatt's office 
opened and Varna Roth came in. She 
was wearing shorts, a bolero, and a 
jaunty cape that hung from her straight 
shoulders to her slim curved hips. The 
material of her clothing was woven 
from spun plastic of a sea-green hue 
that was in startling contrast to her 
coppery red hair. 

A SLOW smile softened the grim- 
ness of Hyatt's mouth and then 
faded when he saw that Varna had no 
smile to match his. Had the worry of 
the doomed stratoships come to plague 
her as it did Hyatt and the officials of 
Eastern Seaboard? 

"You're worried, too?" he asked. 
Varna walked to his desk, sat on it, 
and took his hand in hers. 

"They've turned the stratoship disas- 
ters over to you, I suppose," she said 
quietly. 

The smile returned to his face for a 
moment. The wisdom of this mere girl 



frequently amazed him. 

"How the devil did you guess?" he 
demanded. 

"Oh, the progress of centuries hasn't 
changed the status of a policeman 
much," she said sweetly. "He's still the 
public servant. It's a fact that when no 
one knows what to do, everybody al- 
ways says, 'Send for Bill Hyatt, hell- 
buster and trouble-shooter.' 

She leaned far forward over the panel 
of colored push buttons on his desk and 
pressed her lips to his forehead. Be- 
neath her lips she must have felt the 
puzzled frown that suddenly creased it. 

"Is the problem so bad, Bill?" she 
whispered. "Tell me about it." 

"It's bad," he replied savagely. "Not 
a ship has made port. The Four-fifty- 
six-D was sighted in the televisor 
awhile ago. She was going down fast. 
She wasn't off her course, but she had 
dropped far below the bouyancy level 
into the sub-stratosphere. Her weight 
seemed too much for even her emerg- 
ency lift propellers to take her up 
again. All we can guess is that she 
sank into the sea." 

Varna Roth shuddered. "Horrible!" 
she gasped. 

Her troubled lips were so invitingly 
close to his face that he kissed her. 
Then he looked searchingly into her 
violet-blue eyes. 

"But it's -not just my worries that 
you're sharing," he stated probingly. 
"What else is bothering you? How's 
your father?" 

"He had some sort of attack today," 
she said. "It baffled the physician who 
attended him. Naturally I'm worried." 

"Naturally," Hyatt agreed gently. 
"I'm sorry to hear he isn't well. But 
I don't think there's much to worry 
about. Eighty years of age isn't much, 
when you consider his life-expectancy 
should be around a hundred and ten. 
What sort of attack was it?" 

"That's what no one is able to tell 
me. Dad had Nat Larcher with him at 
lunch.*' 

Larcher was president of Eastern 
Seaboard Airways. 

"I think that explains it," Hyatt said. 
"Your father's trouble, I mean. You 
know Larcher." 

"Larcher worries are everybody's 
worries — according to Larcher," Varna 
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said, with a suddenly relieved laugh. "I 
suppose he did alarm Dad too much 
about these air catastrophes." 

That slight frown on Hyatt's fore- 
head tightened. 

"This time," he said quietly, "there's 
every reason for the people on this 
continent to share Larcher's worries. 
This can't go on, you know. Europe 
can be starved out inside of ten days. 
America has become like a corner gro- 
cery store to the other side, what with 
the ever-increasing speed and capacity 
of our stratoships. The wholesalers 
simply don't lay in large supplies in 
Europe anymore." 

Varna's deep blue eyes looked grave. 

"I hadn't thought of that," she ad- 
mitted. "But what can anybody do 
about it?" 

BILL HYATT looked across the 
domelike room at the chrono- 
meter. 

"The Nine-seventy-five-F, a freight- 
er, leaves the harbor inside of thirty 
minutes. I think I'll run out there now 
and follow its course right along with 
the dispatcher." 

Varna clutcher Bill's arm. Her level 
brows pulled down into a worried 
frown. 

"Bill, isn't that the ship your pal 
Frank Kenna is master pilot on?" 

Hyatt nodded. "And j£ anybody can 
lick this thing, Kenna can." 

"But surely they won't let him go!" 

"You don't know Kenna the way I 
do," Hyatt said. "The man doesn't live 
who could stop him." 

From Hyatt's office to the air har- 
bor was a fifteen-minute journey via 
the tube. Arriving at the huge field, the 
boundary lights of which seemed to 
be at the distant horizon, Bill and 
Varna found the 975-F. She was drawn 
up between two loading towers, where 
cranes lowered food into her hold. 

She would carry food for Europe — 
old, war-ravished Europe. In the last 
conflict that had spread entirely across 
the Eastern Hemisphere, a poison gas 
had been employed, which had burned 
the soil, destroying forever the fertility 
of the farm lands. Asia and North 
Africa had become vast desert wastes. 
The dwindling populations of their 
countries had crowded into Europe, 



but there had been no food, no fertile 
lands on which to produce it. 

Now, in this era of peace, Europe had 
become one enormous nation of manu- 
facturers, depending entirely upon the 
agricultural products of the Western 
World for food. 

Bill and Varna found Frank Kenna 
standing outside the office of the East- 
ern Seaboard Company, talking to none 
other than Nat Larcher himself. The 
president of the company was a short, 
square-shouldered man, with a per- 
fectly hairless head and slightly pro- 
truding eyes. As Bill and Varna ap- 
proached, they heard Larcher say to the 
lanky pilot : 

"I have given orders for all ships to 
be grounded, except the freighter you 
are flying. Pilot Kenna. If you want to 
refuse to fly the Nine-seventy-five-F to- 
night, you may do so without running 
the risk of earning a demerit." 

Kenna thrust out an angular chin 
and shook his helmeted head. 

"I'll get through, sir. Somebody's 
got to do it." 

Abruptly Kenna saw Bill and Varna. 
His wide lips stretched in a smile, and 
he took three huge strides to meet 
Hyatt. He shook the chief inspector's 
hand, nodded genially to Varna. 

"I wondered how long it would be be- 
fore you showed up, you old blood- 
hound." 

Hyatt didn't smile. He gripped Ken- 
na's hand hard, searched the flier's face 
with his keen gray eyes. 

*T could arrest you and keep you here 
on the ground, Kenna. Don't you 
realize you're flying out into a great 
guess tonight?" 

KENNA kept smiling. Nothing 
ever damped his good humor. 
He looked out over the lighted field, 
saw the huge stratoships that were 
clumped together near the repair shops. 
A tall wire fence had been thrown up 
around them. Guards carrying auto- 
matic rifles paced back and forth. 

"All this progress in air transporta- 
tion wasn't achieved by grounding fli- 
ers when they were about to go but into 
a great guess, as you call it, Bill," Ken- 
na said. "Suppose I do put off flying to- 
night. It can't be put off forever, you 
know. People in Europe will get hun- 
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gry. Men, women, and kids have to 
have food. I'm thinking mostly of the 
kids, I guess. And when I think that 
way, I can't quit. And nobody can 
make me quit." 

"I could order Kenna to stay on the 
ground," Nat Larcher declared, grin- 
ning wryly. "But I don't want to start 
a mutiny." 

"That's it, sir," Kenna said. "There 
certainly would be one hell of a loud 
and bloody revolt. I can give you a 
promise on that." 

Larcher took Kenna's right hand in 
both of his. His protruding eyes fast- 
ened hard on the master pilot's lean 
face. 

"Best of luck, Kenna," he said husk- 
ily. 

The pilot laughed. "I never needed 
luck yet. Just give me a beam to ride 
on and I'll make it." 

Striding to the 975-F, he swung onto 
the lower step of a tower that reached 
out a gleaming gang-plank toward the 
pilot cabin of the ocean-spanning, food- 
laden freighter. 

Larcher, Bill Hyatt, and Varna Roth 
stood unhappily at the door of the presi- 
dent's office and watched in somber 
silence. 

They saw the two auxiliary helicop- 
ters fasten themselves to the wings of 
the stratoship freighter. The helicop- 
ters were called "tugs," after the small 
power-boats of ancient times that used 
to pull giant ocean liners in and out of 
water harbors. Shortly the tugs would 
roar and grunt, hauling the great ship 
into the stratosphere for which it had 
been designed. Seven hours later, the 
975-F would be lowered by other tugs 
to a European port — if nothing hap- 
pened! But things — nameless things 
— had been happening. 

Larch, Bill and Varna waved back at 
Frank Kenna as he appeared at the pilot 
window. A light glowed on the snout 
of the ship, signaling that the starting 
time had been reached. The great hori- 
zontal props of the helicopters began to 
turn. When the mobile loading towers 
rolled back from the sides of the ship, 
the roar of the tugs became deafening, 
confusing, thought-deadening. The ship 
lifted smoothly, with deceptive ponder- 
ousness, rising to fly into the deadly 
unknown. ... 



CHAPTER II 
The Wall 



BILL HYATT'S heart was beating 
at a furious rate. Why, he didn't 
know. Stratosphere flights were as 
common as a bus trip of ancient days 
and a hundred times safer. But some- 
how the take-off of the 975-F gave him 
the same uneasy feeling he got when- 
ever he watched an experimental rocket 
being launched for another futile at- 
tempt to reach Venus. Varna Roth 
must have felt the same way. 

"Bill," she said, "do you remember 
the last time you and I were out here? 
We watched a band of explorers who 
were rocket-bound for Venus. You 
said then that man was not yet ready 
to bridge the gap between the planets." 

Bill remembered that night. He re- 
membered the faint, far-away voice of 
some super-scientist on Venus, speak- 
ing over the radio, warning the men of 
Earth not to make the attempt. The 
people of Venus, much more advanced 
in science than the people of Earth, had 
tried to bridge that black sea of space 
years ago, and had failed. That night, 
the Venusians had pleaded with the 
men of Earth not to make the attempt. 

But of course the rocket crew hadn't 
listened. Important as life was, prog- 
ress was even more vital. Weeks 
later, a twisted, molten lump of metal 
had been found in the North African 
desert. Inside the wrecked monster 
that had once been a rocket, the char- 
red bodies of the explorers had been 
found. 

Both Bill and Varna seemed to 
possess tragic foresight. They were as 
fearful for Frank Kenna and the crew 
of the 975-F as they had been for those 
men on the rocket bound for Venus. 
They watched until the lights of the 
freighter were as a moving constella- 
tion of stars in the heavens. Then came 
the distant, deep-throated roar of the 
freighter's motors that told them the 
helicopter tugs were about to detach 
themselves from the wings. ' 

Nat Larcher plucked Bill Hyatt's 
sleeve. Bill turned, looked into the eyes 
of the Eastern Seaboard's president. 
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Larcher's eyes looked like marbles that 
had been stuck onto a billiard ball of a 
head. 

"What do we do now, Inspector?" he 
asked. 

"I'm going to watch that flight from 
beginning to the — to the end," Bill 
said quietly, deliberately correcting his 
falter. 

"We don't have to go to the dis- 
patcher's office," Larcher replied. 
"Come in here with me. I have a relay 
unit from the dispatcher's office and a 
visa-screen." 

The door of Larcher's office was lit- 
tle more than a kiosk that covered the 
steps which led into a vast under- 
ground apartment. It was Larcher's 
strange idea of a home. Here he could 
maintain a constant hold on the vast 
transportation industry which he di- 
rected. 

Larcher was a European by birth 
In his younger days, he had been forced 
to flee his native land because he had 
become involved in political intrigue. 
America had offered him a home, and 
he had rapidly become one of the coun- 
try's leading executives. Because Lar- 
cher was a European, Bill Hyatt was 
not surprised to find one room of the 
underground apartment devoted to a 
botanical collection. He mused that it 
was curious how the very sterility 
of European soil prompted the typical 
European to fall in love with growing 
things. 

BILL and Varna followed Larcher 
through a huge conservatory, 
where plants from all over the world 
bloomed in artificial sunlight. Hyatt 
came to a stop in front of a foliage bed. 

"What's this stuff, Mr. Larcher?" he 
asked. 

Larcher laughed. "I'm an ardent 
collector, am I not?' That's not par- 
ticularly ornamental, but it has an in- 
teresting history." 

Bill nodded soberly, his eyes nar- 
rowed thoughtfully. 

"Datura meteloides, isn't it?" 

If Larcher had had any eyebrows 
worthy of the name, he would have 
raised them. Varna Roth, who always 
felt proud of Bill's amazing range of 
knowledge, told Larcher that he would 
be surprised how much Bill knew. He 



had often astonished her father, who 
was a famous building designer, with 
his startlingly profound understanding 
of architecture. 

"A policeman," Bill explained mod- 
estly, "is supposed to know a little 
about everything and not much about 
anything. Let's get to the visa-screen, 
Larcher." 

The president opened a door and 
stood aside. They entered a room that 
was not large. One of the walls was 
entirely occupied by the visa-screen of 
a television outfit. A man with an egg- 
shaped head and upstanding honey-col- 
ored hair was seated at the control 
panel. When Larcher entered, he snap- 
ped out of his chair and stood at at- 
tention. 

"Howards," Larcher ordered, "you 
will plug in on the chief dispatcher's of- 
fice." 

"Yes," Hyatt said. "I'll want to talk 
with the dispatcher." 

The man with the honey-colored hair 
seated himself stiffly at the controls. A 
moment later, the visa-screen showed 
the interior of the dispatcher's office, 
including the mammoth visa-screen of 
that office — a sort of picture within a 
picture. 

A light glowed on the panel in Lar- 
cher's room. The blond man called 
Howards turned to Hyatt. 

"You may transmit now, Chief In- 
spector," he stated. 

"Dispatcher," Hyatt said, speaking 
at the spectacled man visible on the 
visa-screen, "I want to talk to Frank 
Kenna on Nine-seventy-five F. Bring 
the ship in on your screen, please. I 
want to follow his course closely. I 
am Inspector Hyatt." 

The chief dispatcher manipulated his 
controls. Almost instantly the flying 
freighter appeared on the screen. Like 
a silvery streak across the darkness, her 
wing lights were glowing defiantly. 
They could hear the dispatcher's voice. 

"Pilot Kenna, Inspector Hyatt 
wishes to talk to you." 

"BUI, you old damn fool!" Frank 
Kenna's voice boomed. "Go take a 
walk. You can relax. Nine-seventy- 
five-F is right on schedule, riding high 
on the beam." 

"Keep me posted, Frank," Hyatt said. 
"I'm with you in this all the way." 
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"Okay," Kenna called back. 

Mentally Bill mapped the course of 
the freighter. She would be dropping 
south steadily now, heading toward 
Bermuda. There was a beam relay sta- 
tion on the island that pointed with an 
invisible finger across the Atlantic to 
the freighter's destination. 

Instead of watching the lights of the 
freighter on the screen .and waiting for 
further reports from her pilot, the presi- 
dent said he would go out and order 
some refreshment. 

NO sooner had Larcher left the 
room than Varna leaned forward 
out of the near-gloom of the television 
room. She put her trembling hand on 
Hyatt's knee. 

"Bill, what's Larcher's idea of hav- 
ing those grounded ships out there 
guarded? Did you notice the temporary 
fence?" 

"I did. Larcher's a European, don't 
forget — a man who's constantly on the 
lookout for foul play. He suspects that 
these disasters might be the result of 
sabotage. He had the Nine-seventy- 
five-F double -checked before it started 
out. He's got the other ships closely 
guarded." 

Larcher returned shortly ahead of a 
servant who brought refreshing drinks 
for them. Bill Hyatt looked at the 
proffered tray and shook his head. 

"Come, take something, Inspector," 
Larcher urged. "If you intend to spend 
seven hours watching that freighter, 
you'll need nourishment to sustain 
you." 

"Thanks, I really don't want any- 
thing," Bill said. 

He kept his intently staring eyes on 
the screen and the unfaltering lights of 
the 975-F. 

Forty minutes went by, and stretched 
into an hour. Frank Kenna's reports 
were delivered in a voice that scoffed 
at Hyatt's warnings. Though they 
came through with monotonous reg- 
ularity, Hyatt didn't relax, nor did 
Varna. Her fingers were gripped tightly 
on his wrist. The blond man at the 
control panel sat as though he had a 
rod of iron in place of a spine. The 
spectacled dispatcher in the freighter's 
European destination was no less tense. 

Suddenly the silver streak that 



marked the freighter vanished from 
the screen! 

Hyatt sprang to his feet, saw the dis- 
patcher spin a dial on his panel, focus- 
ing frantically. Once more the 975-F 
came into view. 

"Pilot Kenna!" quavered the dis- 
patcher tautly. "You lost altitude." 

There wasn't any answer for several 
moments. When it finally came, Frank 
Kenna's voice was calm but not ex- 
actly cocky. 

"So I notice," he said. 

Bill Hyatt went over to Howards' 
control panel and spoke quietly into 
the transmitter. 

"Frank, you'd better turn back." 

There was no answer. 

THE 975-F kept constantly slipping 
from the visa-screen, only to be 
brought back by the frantic efforts of 
the dispatcher. 

"Frank, can't you hear me?" Bill de- 
manded sharply. 

"Yes," Kenna replied. "I can hear 
you, all right. But I'm going through. 
Somebody's got to." 

"No," Hyatt said. "Not you, Frank. 
You're dropping steadily." 

"I'm going through," Kenna re- 
torted. His voice was strained, unnat- 
ural. 

"I can arrest you for insubordina- 
tion!" Hyatt shouted. 

Larcher added his worried plea. 

"Kenna, if you do not value your life, 
think of the ship and cargo. I order 
you to return to port at once." 

The sky freighter slipped out of 
sight again. When the dispatcher 
brought it once more into focus, not 
even the most dexterous manipulation 
of the dials could keep it there. Now 
and then the falling ship would flash 
onto the screen, but it was visual tor- 
ture to watch it. The motors of the 
freighter were pushed to the limit. 
Their straining roar came through 
clearly on the radio. 

"Kenna, turn back!" 

Hyatt clenched his fists until the 
fingernails bit into his palms. 

"Turning back now," Frank bellowed 
shakily above the motor noise. "1*11 
try to make Bermuda. I'll try — " 

The sinking stratoship appeared 
briefly on the screen, her nose pointing 
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westward. Before it dived deep into 
airways which it had never been de- 
signed to navigate, Bill Hyatt saw 
something he had not noticed before. 
The ship should have appeared as a 
silver color on the screen. Instead, it 
had a definitely brownish cast. 

For a moment, only the roar of the 
freighter's motors could be heard 
within the room. Then came Kenna's 
voice, sounding as faint and faraway 
as a voice from another world. 

"Bill, I can't break through ! I can't 
do it. It's a wall ! It's a — " 

There was such sudden silence that 
it hurt their eardrums. 

Slowly Hyatt sank into his chair as 
the visa-screen darkened. The bright 
metal knobs on the control panel in 
front of him were like many pointed 
stars to his eyes. 

"Bill," Varna said, her voice low and 
choked, "does that mean Frank's ship 
is — doomed ?" 

He couldn't answer. But he thought 
she could guess. 

* * * 

DR. HAMEL CARTWRIGHT was 
a consultant for Eastern Seaboard 
Airways. He leaned back comfortably 
in his chair and took slow drags from 
his pipe. He had been stationed at the 
Bermuda radio beam relay station for 
several months now, and he was acting 
as official host to Bill Hyatt of the In- 
ternational Police. 

From Cartwright's glassed-in porch, 
Bill Hyatt could look out across the 
sea that had swallowed the 975-F and 
its crew three nights before. The stars, 
like pinholes in a vast sheet of black 
paper, twinkling wisely, as if they alone 
held the answer to the riddle of the 
missing stratoships. 

For three days and four nights, there 
had been no traffic between America 
and Europe. Already the teaming popu- 
lation of industrial Europe was tight- 
ening its belt. In an effort to avoid the 
invisible wall that separated the two 
hemispheres, a robot-controlled plane 
had been sent out for California, bound 
for Asia. Following the plane with the 
televisor, Hyatt had learned that there 
was a similar wall in the Pacific, about 
four hundred miles off the coast. 



Dr. Hamel Cartwright listened to 
this explanation from Bill Hyatt. Fin- 
ally he voiced the opinion which had 
been headlined in the newscasts the 
day before. 

"The Earth must be belted by a 
force-wall," he said. 

"That theory has given people some- 
thing to sink their teeth into, anyway," 
Hyatt said. "But I think it's all wrong. 
I admit that Frank Kenna's last words 
were that he couldn't break through 
some sort of wall. It it had been a 
wall of force, though, would the 
freighter have bogged down the way 
she did? Maybe I'm nuts, but I got 
the idea the Nine-seventy-five-F hit a 
storm of molten lava." 

"That's being unscientific," Cart- 
wright snorted. 

"Maybe, but it's a pretty good com- 
parison. If we could only find some of 
the old ocean-going craft — something 
like that ship, the Queen Mary, men- 
tioned in the history books — it would 
come in pretty handy right now. It 
might keep Europe from starving. As 
it is,' I could find only three small 
power-boats to use in hunting for the 
lost stratoship." 

"Are you expecting to hear from 
your investigators soon?" 

"They ought to produce some results 
tonight," Hyatt said. "Then maybe 
we'll be nearer the truth. You scien- 
tists have blamed this thing on North- 
ern Lights and Sun spots — " 

"Force-wall," Cartwright corrected. 
"At least, I'm original." 

"Well, until we've seen the wreck, 
we're just guessing blindly. 

A voice intruded on the thoughtful 
silence that followed. It came from the 
radio which rested on the table beside 
Cartwright's elbow. 

"Calling Inspector Hyatt." 

The doctor picked up the transmitter 
and handed it to Hyatt. The voice was 
that of Parsons, one of the men on the 
three power-boats that were being used 
to search for the wreck of the 975-F. 

"Our electrical soundings indicate a 
large deposit of aluminum alloy on the 
ocean bed, about three miles off-shore," 
Parsons reported. "We can get to it in 
a depth sphere without any pressure 
trouble." 

"Good," Hyatt said. "Pick me up at 
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the dock immediately." 

"But there's something else, Inspec- 
tor. According to our instrument read- 
ings, another metal is clearly indicated 
besides the aluminum and steel alloys 
you'd expect to find in a stratoship. It's 
bothered us a good deal because we 
can't explain it. But we've checked our 
readings carefully. We're certain that 
there's pure gold mixed up in it some- 
where !" 

"Gold?" Dr. Cartwright whirled his 
chair around and stared at Hyatt and 
the radio. "Your man's crazy!" he 
snapped. "Gold, the most useless of all 
metals? Gold on a stratoship? Why, 
the ancients couldn't even make decent 
pen-points out of the stuff without tip- 
ping them with iridium. Since the world 
stopped using gold as a medium of ex- 
change, after America found she had it 
all and couldn't do anything with it — 
Why, the stuff's valueless!" 

"It's a sure thing that no gold was 
alloyed with the metal of the strato- 
ship," Hyatt confessed. "Unless — " 

He stopped, suddenly looking sea- 
ward. There was something in his gray 
eyes betraying that he saw farther than 
the foamy white caps that dashed 
against the rocky shore. 

"Unless what?" Cartwright asked. 

"Oh, just a crazy idea of mine." 

The inspector left the room abruptly. 



CHAPTER III 
The Golden Beam 



BY the time Hyatt reached the 
rickety dock, one of the ancient 
motor craft was ready to come along- 
side. Hyatt took a long-legged stride 
that landed him in the boat. The man 
at the wheel put around and headed 
out to sea. 

There were two of Hyatt's deputy 
inspectors on board,. They fired a con- 
tinuous stream of questions at him, but 
got only unwilling, half-formed an- 
swers. Bill's mind was busy with the 
vague notion he had conceived while 
on Dr. Cartwright's porch. It was al- 
most too incredible to be put into 
words. 

The anchored boat, with which Par- 



sons had marked the location of what 
he believed to be the sunken stratoship, 
had a depth sphere in tow. Parsons 
and Hyatt squeezed through the hatch 
of the sphere and were sealed in its 
cramped interior. Hastily the neces- 
sary air-hose and electrical connections 
were made. 

"The wreck, if that's what it is," Par- 
sons said, "is lodged on a reef down 
there." 

"He turned on a small bulb that il- 
luminated the sphere's confines as it 
was lowered toward the ocean bed. 
There he switched on the powerful po- 
larized searchlights with which the de- 
vice was equipped. 

It was not the first time Hyatt had 
descended in a depth sphere, but he 
had never quite got used to the idea. 
A strange sense of depression inevita- 
bly came over him. He felt like a pry- 
ing intruder, sneaking into a dark and 
forbidden world, when the light beams 
cut through gloom that until then had 
probably never been dispelled. 

Looking through a port, Hyatt got 
his first glimpse of the sunken ship. It 
seemed precariously balanced on a pin- 
nacle of rock which must have pierced 
the metal hull. It looked like a gigantic 
eagle poised for flight on a mountain 
peak. 

Hyatt clutched his assistant's arm. 

"Look !" he whispered. 

He brought one of the incredibly ef- 
ficient lights to bear on the craft. Every 
part of the stratoship was plated with 
gold! 

"But — but how could it fly?" Parsons 
stammered. 

"Yes," Hyatt said quietly. "How 
could it fly? The answer is pretty obvi- 
ous when you consider that the atomic 
weight of gold is almost as high as 
that of lead. It couldn't fly." 

"But where did the gold come from?" 

Hyatt shook his head, his face grim. 

"Surface, and make it in a hurry," he 
ordered. 

"I don't understand," Parsons com- 
plained as he jerked at the controls. 

"I don't either. But I was thinking 
awhile ago, sitting on Cartwright's 
porch. I was thinking that there's gold 
in the sea — lots of it, suspended in in- 
finitely small particles. I remember 
reading something about it in an old 
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chemistry text. It was right after the 
Second World War that some scientist 
discovered a way of extracting gold 
from sea water by ionization. But the 
scientists's discovery came too late to 
be of much service. 

"If you remember your history, the 
Second World War was an economic 
one. The old order of economics and 
financing battled against a system of 
barter. Wars achieve nothing, we ail 
agree. But at least we learned from that 
war the absurdity of having a precious 
metal for a medium of exchange. That 
was about three hundred years ago. . .** 

Hyatt's voice drifted off into silence 
as he toyed with the idea. 

THE depth sphere rose rapidly, with 
Parsons working efficiently to neu- 
tralize the air and water pressure. 
When Hyatt climbed out of the open 
hatch after they reached the surface, he 
heard a hoarse cry. It came from one 
of the power-boats that had drifted out 
into the darkness. 

Hyatt and Parsons scrambled into 
the boat that had drawn the depth 
sphere. As they did so, the boat from 
which the cry had come started cutting 
across the waves toward them. The 
man at the wheel shouted Hyatt's 
name, cut his motor, allowed a swell 
to lift his craft and slap it down along- 
side Hyatt's boat. Hyatt ordered 
searchlights turned on the craft. 

"Look, Inspector!" cried the man at 
the wheel of the other boat. ''Look at 
Paul up there in the bow. Out there a 
way, it's raining gold ! Look at Paul." 

The man in the bow of the boat 
leaped across to Hyatt's launch. He was 
holding out his hands and arms in front 
of him. His flesh was covered with 
particles of gold that snowed off under 
Hyatt's touch. Even the man's face 
was gilded in spots. 

"It got into my lungs, Inspector," 
the man gasped huskily. "I was for- 
ward in the boat and noticed it was 
getting hard to breath. When I lighted 
my pipe, I saw my hands. The front 
end of our boat seemed to be in a sort 
of gold storm." 

The man pointed back over his shoul- 
der with a gilded finger. 

Bill sprang to the searchlight and 
swung it around in the indicated di- 



rection. The beam revealed nothing un- 
til he manipulated the lens control, 
flattening the beam. The effect was like 
that of a knife-edge of sunlight filtering 
into a dark room, revealing particles 
of dust floating in the air. Only this 
dust gleamed dully, and it wasn't float- 
ing. It was racing apparently with the 
speed of light — straight upward into 
the blackness — a moving wall of gold 
particles that reached into the stratos- 
phere and beyond! 

A beam of gold, raying off into space, 
an impenetrable wall of gold, so far as 
stratoships were concerned. . . . 

Hyatt turned away from the search- 
light and looked upward. High above 
the western horizon, the planet Venus, 
home of a people from whom Earthmen 
had heard but had never seen, mocked 
him with its brilliant, twinkling eye. 

It smashed home to him as never be- 
fore, the stark wonder of that far-off 
civilization on Venus. What minds 
those creatures must have! They had 
become so advanced in their experi- 
ments with radio and television that 
they had actually looked in upon their 
neighbors of Earth. Had they not 
proved their claim of super-intelligence 
by learning how to speak as Earthmen 
spoke? 

Yet always those communications 
from Venus had been in a superior 
voice — a voice that barely tolerated the 
lesser creatures of Earth. They had 
extracted information from the gener- 
ous Earthmen, and had given almost 
nothing in return. Selfish were the 
voices from Venus. Like all Earthmen 
of his day, Hyatt longed to think the 
Venusians were humanitarians, be- 
cause of their great intelligence. But 
he had to admit to himself that the 
voice from Venus had seemed utterly 
selfish. 

IN brief, the facts compiled by 
Hyatt's staff of technicians were 
these— 

The wall of moving gold particles 
ringed Earth and extended into outer 
space. The source of the gold was sea 
water itself. The particles had been 
ionized so that each was highly sensi- 
tive to other electrical charges. A force 
remote from Earth was attracting 
these electrically charged particles. 
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The nature of the force itself was 
not beyond understanding. Nothing 
more complicated was needed to attract 
the ionized gold than some equally 
powerful body of directly opposite 
charge. 

It was the source of the force and 
how it was controlled that baffled the 
best scientists of Earth. 

The "gold plating" of the stratoships 
was readily explained. Charged parti- 
cles of gold, traveling at tremendous 
speed on this unknown beam of force 
from outer space, bombarded any ob- 
ject within their path. Streaking at 
enormous speeds through the thinnest 
atmosphere, the stratoships became 
statically charged. Naturally that made 
the gold particles cling to the metal of 
the ship, weighing it down. 

In fact, so small were the ionized par- 
ticles of gold that almost any object 
coming between them and their mys- 
terious destination was certain to be- 
come coated with gold. 

All this, Hyatt could understand. 
Understanding, however, and doing 
something about it were two widely 
different things. With a hunch that 
was born of sheer desperation, he had 
ordered the great new space-radio sta- 
tion to attempt contacting the intel- 
ligences of Venus. As yet, there had 
been no answer to Earth's call. 

Immediately he put his men to work 
on a study of current requirements 
from various power transmission sta- 
tions. He figured that ionization of the 
gold particles would require a great 
deal of current. Any unexpected drain 
from any of the power stations was to 
be carefully checked. 

But the stream of gold particles into 
outer space continued without let-up. 
The effect in Europe was horrible, ter- 
rifying. The Old World was hungry, 
and starving men do strange and un- 
reasonable things. 

Late that afternoon, following 
Hyatt's return to the mainland, a mes- 
sage reached his office from one of his 
European agents. A squad of light sub- 
stratosphere planes had covered the 
continent, its great cities and important 
mining territories. Hand-bills had been 
scattered, violent enough to alarm the 
most phlegmatic of men — and Bill 
Hyatt was not phlegmatic. 



Bread or bombs. 
Which will you have? 
We can deliver either 
On short notice. 

Such scraps of paper had kindled Eu- 
rope before now. The International 
Police were desperately trying to find 
the source of these hand-bills, yet go 
about their work sanely. But Europe 
was still starving and thinking murder- 
ous thoughts and growling angrily. 

Curiously enough, blame for the 
whole catastrophe fell upon the shoul- 
ders of America. Reflecting upon that 
point, Hyatt could hardly see how it 
could be otherwise. In turning back the 
pages of history, anyone could see that 
Europe was constantly blaming Amer- 
ica for its ills. America had been ac- 
cused of not entering European wars 
and thus prolonging them. She had 
been blamed for entering European 
wars and prolonging them. European 
poverty had inevitably been called the 
result of America prosperity. 

THE following day, there was still 
no word from Venus, nor had 
Hyatt's agent discovered any unusual 
drain on the power-transmitting sta- 
tions. And something occurred which 
no one but Bill Hyatt had expected to 
happen. 

At three o'clock that afternoon, the 
President of America called Bill 
Hyatt's office and said that something 
had to be done immediately. The ban 
on shipping, created by Hyatt and the 
International Police in cooperation 
with Eastern Seaboard Airways, had to 
be lifted. 

"That's impossible, Mr. President," 
Bill said into the radio transmitter. 
"Lifting the ban won't dissolve a wall 
of gold that can't be broken through or 
surmounted." 

"But, good Lord, Man!" the presi- 
dent raged. "I've been handed an ulti- 
matum from the European General 
Council. The claim is that we are try- 
ing to extend a stranglehold on Europe, 
trying to dominate the nations of the 
East. They've gathered an enormous 
fleet of stratoships loaded with bombs. 
We haven't enough air defenses." 

"We have," Hyatt said. "We've got 
a wall of gold that's not of our making. 
If a strato-bomber can break through, 
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I'd like to see her do it. I tell you, 
this situation is beyond our control. 
Why isn't Venus answering my persist- 
ent calls? Answer that, and you may 
have the answer to the whole mess. 
The best we can do is try to prevent 
the European bomber fleet from annihi- 
lating itself in the golden wall. But to 
consider the matter selfishly, I don't 
see what we have to worry about. They 
can't touch us." 

The President and the Minister of 
Defense, though, were badly worried 
about the bombers that had massed for 
an attack on America. What if the wall 
of gold didn't hold? Suppose the in- 
explicable wall stopped existing as sud- 
denly as it had come into existence ! 

With these questions troubling them, 
they went to the arsenal at Newark 
and opened its enormous locked doors. 
Instantly panic broke loose in America. 
The arsenal, a supposedly impregnable 
fortress had been looted of all its 
powerful Archimedes Earth-Mover 
bombs t 

The International Police went to 
work, quickly arresting the guards at 
the arsenal. As the result of question- 
ing, which was carefully checked by the 
most advanced 1 i e detectors, it was 
learned that the guards were all hire- 
lings of somebody they knew only as 
the "Master." 

But that wasn't the only headache for 
Bill Hyatt. The arsenal was the mas- 
terpiece of a really great designer. Its 
many doors were equipped with special 
combination locks, the secret of which 
was known only to the President, the 
Secretary of Defense — and, of course, 
the man who designed the locks. And 
the designer's name was Archibald 
Roth. He was Varna Roth's father! 



CHAPTER IV 
Voice from Venus 



AFTER dark that evening, while 
Hyatt was waiting anxiously for 
word from Venus, Varna Roth was an- 
nounced. She practically strode into 
the chief inspector's high-domed cham- 
ber. There was high color in her cheeks 
and dangerous lights in her blue eyes. 



"Bill, what do you mean by arresting 
Dad !" she demanded. 

Hyatt got up from his desk, came 
around it slowly. His gray eyes looked 
as though they had forgotten what it 
was like to close in peaceful slumber. 

"Your father isn't arrested, Varna/' 
he said. "He's merely being held for 
questioning." 

"You let him go instantly ! He didn't 
have anything to do with this trouble 
at the arsenal. Aren't you ashamed to 
pick on an old man that way? You let 
him go, Bill! Do you hear me?" 

He shrugged hopelessly. 

"There's nothing I can do about it. 
Your father will be released as soon as 
he has been questioned. Varna, I don't 
have to tell you I think he's absolutely 
above reproach. But this isn't a per- 
sonal affair. It's an international 
crisis." 

As she glared up at his pale, haggard 
face, the angry lights in her eyes soft- 
ened. Worry had dug deep lines around 
his mouth and across his forehead. 

"Bill, you're dead on your feet! You 
don't know what you're doing. Why, 
I'll bet you don't even know that a but- 
ton on your desk is glowing right now !" 

"Where?" he blurted wildly. 

He whirled around and stared at the 
column of buttons. The space-radio 
station indicator was flashing red. 
Even rigid discipline could not steady 
his finger when he pressed the button. 

"We've picked up the carrier wave 
from Venus, Inspector," said the disem- 
bodied voice of the radio operator. 

"Good ! Put me right on their wave." 

Eagerly Varna ran to Hyatt and 
caught his arm, felt him trembling with 
excitement. 

"Is it really Venus?" she asked 
breathlessly. 

"Hush," he whispered tensely. *'J U8t 
keep quiet and play. ..." 

A thin musical note vibrated from 
the loudspeaker concealed in the ceiling 
and lingered with unbearable poign- 
ancy, growing deeper and more distant 
before it died away. 

"Venus?" Hyatt breathed almost rev- 
erently. "This is Inspector Hyatt, of 
the International Police." 

Across space, at the speed of light, 
his voice traveled. But nine minutes 
had to pass before the voice from Venus 
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could reply. The necessary time lapse 
had never seemed so maddening. . . . 

"This is Venus. Hello Earth. What 
do you want with us, Inspector?" 

Hyatt flushed as if he had been 
slapped in the face. The voice from 
Venus was cold as outer space, imper- 
sonal as a genius talking to a humble 
aborigine. 

"I'm sorry I have to annoy you," he 
said ironically. "If you've been listen- 
ing to our newscasts lately, you must 
know the tough situation we're facing." 

After nine minutes, the voice replied. 

"We are entirely aware of your pre- 
dicament, which we are watching with 
interest. Accept our sympathies. We 
have noted a vast fleet of stratosphere 
warships flying toward your Western 
Hemisphere." 

So hysterical Europe was already at- 
tacking! The super-brains of Venus 
had discovered the fact even before the 
International Police of Earth were 
aware of it. Hyatt clenched his fists, 
making himself speak politely to the 
voice that continually slapped his face. 

"In the last newcast from Venus, we 
Earthmen got the impression that an 
enormous new source of your precious 
substance Arnerium had recently been 
discovered. Is that true? We would 
also like to know if you use Arnerium 
as a medium of exchange on your 
planet." 

He lit a cigarette and forced himself 
to remain calm until the nine minutes 
passed. 

"It is true," said the voice from 
Venus, "that a new source of Arnerium 
has been discovered. We use the sub- 
stance as a medium of exchange." 

Hyatt's lips tightened to a thin line. 
He turned and nodded grimly to Varna. 

"Because of this newly discovered 
source of precious metal, is your cur- 
rency rapidly depreciating? Isn't there 
a decreased market value?" 

AITING for his words to reach 
Venus and the reply to cross 
space, he sat on a corner of the desk. 

"Now we're getting somewhere," he 
said to Varna. "Everything depends 
on the answers to this question and the 
next." 

She smiled hopefully and took his 
hand. 



"You are substantially correct," said 
the voice at last. "We can no longer 
use Arnerium as a medium of exchange, 
because of its present low value. Seek- 
ing a metal to take its place, we dis- 
covered a substance in the oceans of 
Earth. The new metal we call ca/a- 
brium." 

"How did you make that discovery?" 
Hyatt demanded. "Our term for ca/a- 
brium is gold. You certainly couldn't 
have learned through spectro-analysis 
that our sea water contains gold. 
Where did you get the information?" 

Varna felt his grip tighten as he 
waited for the reply. 

"That question will not be an- 
swered," stated the voice. "It can make 
no difference to Earth, since the cala- 
brium in the oceans was not being 
used." 

"That's exactly what I thought !" the 
inspector rapped out. "Some person on 
Earth gave you your information. 
Name him!" 

He shook his head hopelessly, but 
the tenseness of his grip did not relax. 
Varna knew he did not really expect an 
answer. 

"We refuse to reveal our source of 
information. Since Earth was not using 
the metal in the seas, that loss should 
be of no importance." 

"But when you attract the ionized 
gold to Venus, you create an impass- 
able wall between our two Hemis- 
pheres!" Hyatt shouted. "Do you real- 
ize that your piracy is causing starva- 
tion in Europe?" 

There was an even longer interval 
of strained silence. 

"What do you of Earth intend to do 
about it?" the voice asked finally. 

"Do about it?" Hyatt roared. He 
slumped, realizing that nothing could 
be done. "We — " 

The unbearably nostalgic musical 
note that had begun the conversation 
sounded again. Hyatt gritted his teeth, 
swore under his breath. The Venusian 
radio station had signed off. 

"Bill," Varna said, "do you really 
think someone on Earth is low enough 
to help the Venusians against his own 
Planet?" 

"That's what it looks like. The gold, 
in order to be drawn to Venus has to 
be ionized here on Earth. That means 
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that electrical current is run through 
the sea water. Since ocean water is 
salt, it's a natural conductor of elec- 
tricity. But, we can't find out the 
source of the electrical current. If we 
could do that, we could' break the bar- 
rier in practically no time. 

"The most incredible part of the 
whole business is that Venus, which 
seems so far advanced in matters of 
science, should be so far behind us in 
fundamental economics. Imagine using 
a precious metal for a medium of ex- 
change! The thing to do is to find the 
ionization stations. Only we've been 
looking for them like mad men for the 
past three days. Then all we have to do 
is drop a few well placed bombs — " 

He had forgotten for the moment 
that the only ones available were small 
emergency bombs allotted to the Inter- 
national Police. Another button 
glowed on his desk. When he pressed 
it, the voice of the President of America 
came into the room. 

"Hyatt, a fleet of bombers is racing 
toward America ! Europe has declared 
war !" 

"Tell Europe to attack Venus — if it 
can," Hyatt said. 

He turned from the desk to speak 
to Varna, only to find that she had left 
the room. 

"The air armada of Europe is batter- 
ing itself to pieces against the wall of 
gold," the President said bitterly. 

ON his way to Archibald Roth's 
house, Bill Hyatt picked up the 
report that the President must have 
heard. While he realized it made good 
news, he knew it wasn't quite the truth. 
The strato-bombers were not battering 
themselves to pieces. They were hurl- 
ing themselves into the wall of gold, 
being bogged down as surely as though 
they had been driven prop-first into 
quicksand. There was no escape for 
Europe's air arm, no hope for the poor 
devils who manned the ships. 

Because of a ehiH-voiced genius on 
Venus, men of Earth were dying like 
flies, ignorant of the unconquerable 
force against which they pitted their 
puny strength. Nor would failure of 
the air fleet convince Europe that Am- 
erica was not to be blamed for the 
tragedy. Europe was ravening with 



that madness which comes from star- 
vation. 

Bill Hyatt put his air coupe down on 
the flat roof of Archibald Roth's house. 
Only a little while before, one of the 
official planes of the International Pol- 
ice had landed there with Mr. Roth him- 
self. Questioning of the eighty-year-old 
designer had been fruitless. He had 
been nearly shocked to death at the im- 
plication that he had played traitor to 
his beloved country. 

Bill entered the house through the 
roof door and went at once to the draw- 
ing room, where he knew he would find 
Archibald Roth. The old man was pac- 
ing the floor and puffing out angry 
clouds of smoke from his cigar. When 
he saw Bill, he clenched his cigar 
angrily and glared. 

"You're the man who put those offi- 
cers up to arresting me," he grated. 
"I'm glad you've come because I want 
to give you a piece of my mind. After 
that, of course, you won't care to set 
foot in this house again. I hope not, 
anyhow." 

Hyatt held up a restraining hand. 

"One moment, Mr. Roth. First of all, 
I had nothing to do with your being 
arrested, as you call it. But if I ob- 
tained the information my men had, I 
certainly would have insisted on your 
being held for questioning about the 
affair at the arsenal. But I want you to 
understand that you were not arrested. 
Weren't you treated courteously?" 

"I was," Roth snapped. "Except that 
they strapped me in one of your lie de- 
tectors. Oh, yes, they were polite 
enough. But that's the same as calling 
me a liar, isn't it?" 

"Purely a matter of form," Bill 
soothed. "I want to know something 
about the illness you suffered from a 
few days ago." 

"That? Nothing at all compared 
with the humiliation of tonight'3 ordeal. 
Indigestion. It came right after I'd 
eaten lunch. I can't remember anything 
that happened once I got up from the 
table. Doctors thought it was a stroke, 
but my blood pressure is really below 
normal." 

Archibald Roth went to an ash tray 
and rested his cigar in the groove. He 
cocked a glittering eye at Hyatt. 

"That what you came here for — to 
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ask about my health? Don't you want 
to see Varna?" 

"I'd like to," Bill admitted. "She 
slipped out of my offiice without even 
saying good-by. That's not like her. I 
want to know why she did it." 

The old man chuckled. "But you 
can't. Not here, anyway. She's gone 
to Niagara." 

"Where!" Bill cried, wonderingly if 
he had heard correctly. 

THE city of Niagara had been aban- 
doned since early in the last cen- 
tury, when hydro-electric power had 
become obsolete. Hydro-electric 
power, his mind repeated. The thought 
stunned him. Suppose the traitor who 
was ionizing sea water to make the gold 
in the oceans available to Venus had 
taken over the abandoned power plants 
at Niagara! 

"She went to Niagara," the old man 
repeated. "Went to the air harbor 
not more than forty-five minutes ago, 
to charter a plane for Niagara. She's a 
better investigator than you are. Didn't 
you think of the power plants at Niag- 
ara, when you couldn't place the source 
of the ionization plants?" 

Hyatt banged his fist into his other 
palm. 

"That's it!" he shouted. 

Abruptly his face fell. Varna would 
be daring enough to try to make this 
investigation alone. The man who per- 
mitted the air army of Europe to de- 
stroy itself against the wall of gold 
would not hesitate to eliminate one red- 
headed meddler, no matter how pretty. 

Bill Hyatt raced from the room, ran 
up the steps to the roof, scrambled 
into his air coupe. He gunned the light 
plane across the roof in a perfect take- 
off and headed for the air harbor. 

As he flew, he unhooked the portable 
radio from his belt and put in a call to 
Parsons, in the International Police 
Building. 

"Take a squad of men and fly to 
Niagara," he snapped tensely. "Investi- 
gate the old hydro-electric plants there. 
They may have been put into opera- 
tion. If they have been, we'll have the 
source of current used in the ionization 
stations !" 

"Never thought of that," Parsons 
blurted, obviously disgusted with his 



own failure. "That's about the only 
place they could be getting the current. 
What should we do — bomb it?" 

"No," Hyatt said, think of Varna 
Roth. He must try to catch up with 
her before she could reach Niagara. 
But failing in that, he couldn't risk her 
death by bombs from his own police- 
men. "You are to bomb all power lines 
leading from the hydro-electric plants." 

"Right, sir. Hold my wave a mo- 
ment. Dispatch just in from Europe." 

There was a moment of silence, un- 
broken except by the rattle of crisp 
paper. Then Parsons spoke again. 

"Listen to this. Inspector. It's from 
our agent in Paris. 'Following report 
that offensive air fleet has been de- 
stroyed in mid-ocean, revolution has 
broken out in Europe. Internal strife 
between two factions. The first faction, 
those loyal to European General Coun- 
cil. Second faction, those willing to ac- 
cept ultimatum of American dictator 
known here as the Master.' " 

Hyatt took his lower lip between his 
teeth and bit it hard. Out of vague 
hunches, a new and recognizable pic- 
ture was forming. The man behind the 
ionization stations, which were making 
possible the theft of ocean gold by 
Venus, was motivated not by a desire 
to help Venus out of her financial diffi- 
culties, but by his own selfish ambi- 
tions. The wall of gold he had helped 
Venus create had first produced a food 
panic in Europe, then caused the de- 
struction of the European air force. 
Now a revolt had resulted. 

"Parsons," Hyatt said, "carry out my 
orders to the letter. First destroy the 
golden wall by cutting off the power 
supply to the ionization stations. 
Second, send a message to the 
European General Council. Tell them 
food is on the way and armed forces 
will be sent to quell revolt if necessary. 
Third, get this man who is trying to 
dominate Europe. I'll handle him!" 

CHAPTER V 
The Tyrant 

BILL HYATT shoved forward on 
the throttle of his little coupe, 
raced toward the central air harbor. If 
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he had not been perfectly familiar with 
the landmarks about the port he might 
have missed it entirely, for the place 
was blacked out. But he swept low of 
the mammoth field, circled it twice. 
Then he went into a dive directly over 
the section where the enormous trans- 
ports and freighters of Eastern Sea- 
board were being guarded against sabo- 
tage. 

Leaning far out of his cabin window, 
he searched the huddle of stratoships 
that seemed to be racing up to meet 
the blurring prop of his coupe. On the 
ground, men were hurrying in and out 
of the big ships. Hyatt saw that they 
were carrying long, cigar-shaped cylin- 
ders of gleaming metal. They were 
bombs from the Government arsenal! 
Bombs to be used to whip Europe into 
submission ! 

The man who called himself the 
Master had only to cut off his wall of 
gold, fly his air armada to Europe, drop 
a few of those deadly Earth-moving 
bombs, and the starving nations would 
have to submit to the tyrant's demands. 
Undoubtedly he could hold his position 
once he had obtained it, with this huge 
air fleet. 

The beam of a searchlight sprang up 
at Hyatt from the ground, spotted him 
as he started to level off. A rattling 
chattering gun blasted tracer shots at 
his craft. He dived and spun, but luck 
rode with the bullets. Hyatt heard his 
motor give a sputtering cough and die. 

He wheeled to the left, one wing dip- 
ping dangerously close to earth. Level- 
ing with a violent struggle, he set the 
automatic landing device. He snatched 
two automatic pistols from leather car- 
riers, threw back the transparent plas- 
tic door of the coupe as it landed 
smoothly and braked to a stop. He 
jumped from the cabin at the same in- 
stant. 

Crouched low, he scurried like a rab- 
bit straight for the underground office 
of Nat -Larcher, president of Eastern 
Seaboard Airways. Hyatt's heart 
thumped against his chest. He knew 
the odds were a million to one against 
him. But he was a policeman, hot on 
the trail of a mass murderer. He could- 
n't allow selfish thoughts of his own 
danger to interfere with doing his duty. 

Just outside the door of Larcher's 



underground apartment, Hyatt crouch- 
ed in the shadows and manipulated the 
controls of the radio hooked to his belt. 
He put in a call direct to the President 
of America. 

"Hyatt speaking," he said in a quiet, 
tense voice. "All Eastern Seaboard 
stratoships are being converted for a 
bombing raid on Europe. Send men at 
once to take over the central air harbor. 
The secret of the golden wall is com- 
pletely known to me. I am arresting 
the man who is trying to become dicta- 
tor of Europe. Do not bomb the central 
air harbor. Proceed with extreme cau- 
tion. All the stratoships are laden with 
enough explosives to wipe out the en- 
tire city." 

Before entering the kiosk that led to 
Nat Larcher's apartment. Bill Hyatt 
lifted off the plastic top of his radio, 
reached into the mechanism, dropped a 
jumper wire over two binding posts. 
Fortunately a policeman had to know a 
little about everything, including a 
method of transforming a two-way por- 
table radio into a beat-note oscillator. 
That might help him pull a bluff that 
would save Europe — and possibly Bill 
Hyatt, if the going got as rough as he 
thought it would. 

Hj£ pushed through the kiosk door, 
hurried down the steps and 
through Larcher's conservatory, where 
strange plants thrived in artificial sun- 
light. A low-pitched humming sound 
came from the room in which Hyatt 
and Varna Roth had watched the 
wreck of the 975-F on Larcher's visa- 
screen. 

' Cautiously he opened the door. In 
the semi-dark room, he saw Larcher 
seated at the controls of a remote-con- 
trol unit, such as was used to pilot 
stratoplanes from the ground. The 
visa-screen was illuminated. On its 
surface, Hyatt could see the silvery 
streak and the wing-tip lights of a 
small stratoplane. 

"Larcher," he stated with ominous 
calm, "you are under arrest for high 
treason in America and Europe. You 
are accused of robbing the Government 
arsenal and conspiring to establish 
yourself as dictator of Europe." 

Larcher turned slowly, looked into 
Bill Hyatt's guns. His protruding eyes 
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met the inspector's gaze steadily. 

"Oh, I was expecting you," he said. 
"I have been tapping in on your police 
radio wave. I've heard all the orders 
you have given for the cutting of my 
power lines between Niagara and my 
ionization stations. I'm not quite ready 
to turn off the golden wall, so I wish 
you'd countermand that order. I don't 
want it interfered with until my fleet is 
ready for a triumphal entry into Eur- 
ope, where I will become dictator." 

Hyatt laughed. "You don't suppose 
I'm going to do what you want, do 
you?" he asked sarcastically. 

Larcher nodded gravely, his eyes cold- 
ly glittering. "Look at the visa-screen. 
That ship is within ten minutes of the 
wall of gold — and death for its single 
occupant. The occupant happens to be 
Miss Varna Roth. I'm flying her plane 
by remote control for she is securely 
bound inside. Before your men can 
reach Niagara, she will reach the wall 
of gold. I think I have you exactly 
where I want you, Inspector." 

Frigid hands took hold of Hyatt's 
heart and squeezed it in a freezing grip. 
He scarcely felt the muzzle of a gun 
held in the hand of Howards, Larcher's 
blond assistant, as it rammed brutally 
against his spine. He scarcely heard the 
order to drop his guns. 

"Countermand your order and I will 
wheel Miss Roth's plane about and 
bring her back to safety," Larcher said 
quietly. "I am determined that nothing 
shall interfere with my plans. They are 
perfect. I have given Europe a choice 
of food and my dictation, or bombs of 
destruction. Europe will accept food 
and the dictates of the Master." 

Hyatt's guns clattered to the floor. 
He moistened his dry lips. 

"I would gladly countermand that 
order if it were possible," he breathed. 
"Unfortunately I have converted my 
radio into an oscillator which I can 
pitch to a certain vibration. It will 
be identical with the keynote of the M- 
six-eight bombs you are loading on 
those planes out there. Archimedes 
bombs have to be handled gently, I 
think you'll agree. Striking their key- 
note, of course, will cause them to ex- 
plode. That keynote happens to be G- 
eight-fifty." 

Hyatt touched the switch of his radio. 



A low-pitched whistle that constantly 
mounted to a higher tone and greater 
volume came from his radio. Larcher 
paled. 

"You're bluffing, Inspector!" he 
rasped. 

"Am I? That will be for you to de- 
cide. And you'd better decide it in a 
hurry. When my oscillator reaches G 
at eight hundred and fifty vibrations, 
the entire air harbor will become an 
enormous shell hole. Everything in this 
area will be blown from here to Venus." 

LARCHER staggered to his feet. 
He took three steps toward Bill. 
His eyes goggled at the radio that was 
whining up, up, up fto a piercing shriek. 

"Knock that radio to the floor, How- 
ard F* he yelled at the top of his voice. 

"That won't stop the explosion," 
Hyatt said, grinning despite the white- 
ness of his face. "We've practically 
reached the keynote now." 

Howards made a lethal error. He 
tried to use his gun barrel to knock the 
radio down and silence its forbidding 
squeal. The gun was an automatic 
rifle. No soon had it dipped to Hyatt's 
radio than the inspector seized it by the 
barrel and twisted it from the blond 
man's hands. Howards got the butt of 
the rifle in the face. The blow had 
enough power behind it to drive his 
front teeth down his throat. He col- 
lapsed, choking. 

Larcher snatched for one of Bill's 
automatic pistols. He came half out of 
his crouch before the butt of the rifle 
smashed down on his skull. The 
tyrant fell flat on his face, blood gush- 
ing from his opened skull. 

Bill sprang to the remote control de- 
vice. Twirling the controls, he watched 
Varna Roth's plane in the visa-screen 
as it wheeled about and headed away 
from the wall of gold. It flew back to- 
ward America and safety. 

"Varna, darling," he quavered into 
the radio transmitter, "are you all 
right? You're not losing altitude?" 

Hyatt had never heard a sweeter 
sound than Varna Roth's voice as she 
assured him of her safety. He sighed 
explosively, sat back in the chair, devot- 
ing himself entirely to guiding Varna 
safely back to land. 
On the landing field rolled the dis- 
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tant crack of rifles. It was a mere flurry 
of gunfire, followed by dread silence. 
Bill Hyatt wrenched open a door of the 
underground apartment. He turned to 
meet an Army captain in full uniform. 

"The damned renegades gave up 
with hardly a struggle," said the Army 
officer bitterly. "Where's this man who 
wanted to be dictator of Europe?" 

Hyatt pointed a thumb at Larcher, 
who lay bleeding and limp on the floor. 

"There's the man who wanted to run 
the world. He learned the secret of the 
locks at the arsenal from Archibald 
Roth, but the old designer didn't know 
anything about it. They had lunch to- 
gether that day, and he drugged Roth's 
drink with an extract of the datura 
meteloides plant. Larcher had some of 
the stuff growing in his plant collection. 

"It's rather a rare herb for this day 
and age. But three centuries ago. the 
stuff was used to make 'truth serum', a 
substance used by the ancient criminol- 
ogists. When I heard the symptoms of 
illness which followed Roth's luncheon 



with Larcher, I thought of the datura 
plants in Larcher's collection and put 
two and two together. That's about all. 
Of course, he was going to sell them 
his own products." 

ITHOUT the leadership of Lar- 
cher, the revolution in Europe 
came to a speedy conclusion. The trai- 
tors would be punished and peace 
would be restored. Hyatt's men de- 
stroyed the ionization plants and the 
power lines that led to them, breaking 
down that golden barrier that stretched 
from Earth to Venus. 

Naturally the people of Venus didn't 
like that. They radioed appeals to Lar- 
cher and there were intercepted by the 
International Police. 

"Tell the voice from Venus," Hyatt 
said to Parsons, "to seek Mr. Larcher 
on another planet — a much hotter 
planet, eh?" 

He settled back with Varna Roth in 
his arms and relaxed for the first time 
in ten days. 
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A SPECIAL FEATURE OF INTERESTING ODDITIES 
by MORT WEISINGER 
FOR PLANT INVENTORS 

r OU can invent a plant — and patent 



M. it! 

If the great plant wizard, Luther 
Burbank, had been able to patent his 
botanical productions, he would have 
earned millions. Now, to encourage 
scientists to invent new plants and 
fruits, Congress has passed a special 
act which allows patent protection for 
all new horticultural creations. 

More than 200 patents have been 
granted thus far. Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes owns patent No. 
19 — for a "Won't-fade dahlia" that re- 
tains its coral red color on bush or when 
cut, until the very end. Patent No. 40 
is for the thornless barberry. Patent 




No. 80 is for the flower popularly 
known as the "Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Rose." 

To be patentable, a plant must be 
asexually reproduced by grafting, bud- 
ding, cuttings, layering, division, or by 
any other method that does not involve 
the use of seeds. 

THE ELECTRIC QUIZ 

ROBOT teachers are on the way ! 
Electricity and photography 
are being used today by Federal and 
State civil- service commissions to help 
correct examination papers! 

Recently New York started using an 
electric scoring machine which can ac- 
curately score about 800 civil service 
examination papers an hour. The ma- 
chine is designed to grade short-answer 



tests of the multiple choice or "true- 
false" type. Example: The mayor of 
N. Y. is (a) Valentine (b) Dewey (c) 
La Guardia (d) Lehman. 

Candidates check their answers with 
a special graphite pencil which makes 
an electrically conductive mark that au- 
tomatically registers the score when 
the papers are placed in the machine. 

THE FASTEST INSECT 

DISCOVERED— the most accom- 
plished insect aviator in the 
world ! 

The most brilliant insect aviator in 
the world is the dragonfly. It is 
among select company which has 
mastered the supreme maneuver of 
flight : the ability to stop dead on a fixed 
point in the air and then, still facing 
the same way, dart at full speed either 
backward or sideward. 

To enable its "aero engines" to work 
at top pressure, the dragonfly breathes 
one hundred and eighteen times a mir 
ute. 

In addition to its great stunting pow-. ' 
ers, a dragon fly is also extremely fast 
— probably the speediest insect in the 
world. Dr. R. J. Tilyard, well-known 
Australian entomologist, asserts that 
the dragonfly can fly at the rate of 
nearly sixty miles per hour! 

THE HUMAN COMPASS 

HUMAN beings have an instinctive 
sense of direction ! 
In an effort to determine whether 
human beings possess a sense of direc- 
tion, similar to that found in animals 
and birds, a strange experiment was re- 
cently conducted. 

Dr. Paul D. Woodring, of the Detroit 
Psychopathic Clinic, selected 100 men 
and women of varying intelligence and, 
after blindfolding them, took them to a 
windowless room. 
The subjects of the experiment were 



then asked such questions as : "In what 
direction does New York lie? Where 
is the North Pole?", etc. Strange to 
relate, about half of the subjects 
pointed in the correct direction at once. 
Others did so after considerable reason 
ing; still others were hopelessly be- 
fuddled. 

Dr. Woodring does not think that the 
good guessers, if guessers they can be 
be called, are endowed with a special 
sense of direction. But they do owe 
their ability to early training of some 
kind. 

NON-STOP FLIGHT 

THE migration of birds is one of 
Nature's wonders! 
The golden plover, traveling over the 
ocean, makes the 2,400-mile flight from 
Nova Scotia to South America appar- 
ently without stop, and probably re- 
quiring 4&- hours of continuous flight. 
This is accomplished with the con- 
sumption of less than two ounces of 
fuel in the form of body fat. 

To be as economical in operation, a 
1,000-pound airplane would consume in 
a 20-mile flight not the gallon of fuel 
usually required — but only a single 
pint ! 

SATELLITE STATISTICS 

THERE are twenty-eight known 
moons in the Solar System ! 
Astronomical statistics point out that 
there is an average of about three 
moons for every planet in the Solar 
System. Three planets own no moons 
— »Mercury, Venus and Pluto. Jupiter 
leads the list with an entourage of 
eleven satellites. Saturn is runner-up, 
with nine celestial companions. Uranus 




DROWNING FISH 

FISH may be drowned in water! 
It's a scientifact that a fish may 
be drowned in water under certain con- 
ditions. This will happen when a fish is 
placed in water devoid of oxygen, or 
when certain swift-moving fish, such as 




heads the minor moon league, with four 
attendants. Mars possesses a pair, and 
Neptune and Earth own one measly 
satellite apiece ! 



the mackerel, are restricted so that they 
cannot swim rapidly. 

It appears that the current of water 
produced solely by the opening and 
closing of the gill covers does not sup- 
ply oxygen to maintain life in these 
fish, even though the water is saturated 
with oxygen. 

OUR INCREDIBLE WORLD 

THE moon is one of the heavenly 
bodies which must always be con- 
cerned in an eclipse. . . . Even the 
hardest piece of steel may change its 
length slightly in the presence of a 
magnet. . . . Color alone may cause a 
variation of as much as 10 per cent in 
the estimation of distance. . . . There 
is one birth in the U. S. every 14 sec- 
onds, 1 death every 22 seconds, making 
a net gain of one every 35 seconds. . . . 

Most hoofed animals have horizontal 
eye pupils, possibly an aid in spying 
enemies while grazing. . . . Reindeer 
milk is the richest of eleven different 
kinds of milk listed in the Federal Year- 
book of Agriculture. . . . Red blood 
cells are manufactured in the human 
body at the rate of 30,000 a second. . . . 
Every second of the year, an average of 
about 16,000,000 tons of rain and snow 
fall on the surface of the Earth. . . . 

Mountain-top lichens, it is estimated, 
live for 1,000 years. . , . Though they 
are the largest mammals in the world, 
whales are, in general, the most peace- 
ful creatures that inhabit the sea. . * . 
A television machine manipulates 6,- 
000,000 points of light a second to re- 
produce its pictures ! 
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THE BLONDE, THE 
TIME MACHINE AND 
IOHHHY SELL 

By KENNETH L. HARRISON 

Johnny Set Out to Make His Fortune in the Future-but the 
Payoff Was Too Fast for Even a Time-Traveler! 



AT least a dozen odd objects oc- 
cupied the window of Pop Kel- 
i ler's hole-in-the-wall Curiosity 
Shop. There was that watch the size 
of a victrola record,. for example. It 
could tell the time, indicate the 
weather, act as a compass, and serve 
as a perpetual calendar. It wasn't as 
complicated, though, as the huge Chi- 
nese typewriter, which looked like an 
organ. 

Johnny Bell studied them in amuse- 
ment. Shorty Smith's tip that Pop Kel- 
ler's Curiosity Shop would make a 
novel feature article for the Clarion 
was a good one. That abacus in the 
corner of the window, with artificial 
eyes for beads, was unusual. And a 
picture of that jade-back-scratcher be- 
side it wouldn't look bad in the paper, 
either. 

But the strangest thing he had ever 
seen was the queer-looking mechanical 
apparatus in the center of the window. 
Johnny Bell's gray eyes narrowed in 
perplexity as he read the advertising 
card atop it : 

TIME MACHINE 
FOR SALE— CHEAP 

Johnny Bell had seen enough. Strid- 
ing forward purposefully, he crossed 
the shop's threshold. The place was 
open for business, but only an echelon 
of flies was busy. It was then that 
Johnny saw the blonde. She had hair 
like Betty Grable's, a figure that would 



have won her a screen test any day. 

Standing behind the counter, she 
was swatting oomph-ily at the flies 
with a swatter that had probably 
adorned Napoleon's bedroom. Simul- 
taneously she was assorting a tray 
that held a couple of dozen watches. 

"Hello," Johnny greeted her warm- 
ly. "What time is it?" 

She looked over his lean six-feet, 
ail-American frame, and must have 
liked his dimple. She smiled. 

"I don't know. Why don't you dial 
Meridian Seven-one-two-one-two?" 

Johnny Bell transferred the fly- 
swatter from the blonde's hand to his 
own. 

"How'd you like to get your picture 
on the Clarion's woman's page, angel ?" 
he said confidingly. 

The angel laughed. "Who, me? 
'Miss Curiosity Shop. The Face That 
Broke a Thousand Clocks.' " 

"Angel, you sure could kill time 
for me!" Johnny stated. 

Footsteps behind him cut his line 
short. 

"Don't look now," the blonde whis- 
pered, "but Methuselah's back from 
lunch. It's Pop Keller." 

THE old man who just came into 
the shop did look like Methuse- 
lah, though his clothes were as start- 
lingly out of date as Edgar Allen 
Poe's. His face was wrinkled and yel- 
lowed with age. His eyes were strange, 
fascinating, withdrawn sadly as if to a 
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There wai a queer-looking mechanical apparatus In the center of the window 



remembered dream. Yet they were not 
old eyes. They were as young and 
vibrant as Johnny Bell's. 

Johnny unwillingly deserted the 
blonde and introduced himself to the 
old man. 

"I'm Johnny Bell, of the New York 
Clarion. I'd like to do a feature article 
on the peculiar objects here. There 
will be some swell free publicity for 
your Curiosity Shop, Mr. Keller/* he 
ended meaningly. 



"We don't want publicity/' the old 
man said gruffly. "People come here 
and gape. They never buy." 

Johnny persisted. Maybe if he 
bought something, he might get in the 
old man's good graces. 

"That time machine you've got in 
the window," he said easily. "What 
is it — a clock? I'd like to buy it." 

The old man exchanged glances 
with the blonde. 

"I've only got two left. You couldn't 
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afford the price. Besides, it's slightly 
used." 

The blonde interrupted. "Oh, give 
him a chance, Pop," she argued. "Tell 
him what it is. Maybe he'll buy it." 

The old man frowned in thought, 
then nodded his head. 

"Young man, I may not look it, but 
I was once Arden Michael Keller, Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, Science and Laws. 
That time machine you saw in the win- 
dow is one of my own inventions. It's 
a subtle invention, a powerful one — 
and dangerous. Yes, it certainly is 
dangerous, especially in the wrong 
hands !" 

He closed his eyes, and for an in- 
stant, Johnny Bell had a most peculi- 
ar sensation. He could have sworn 
that the old man was lost in memory, 
a far-away memory of another age, 
another time, another world! Then 
Keller opened his eyes. 

"Young man, what I'm trying to say 
is this — would you really like to buy 
my invention? The time machine is a 
contrivance like a boat, a car or an 
airplane, except that it doesn't carry 
you over land or water or through the 
air. It transports you through time. 
You can go into the future or into the 
past at will!" 

"You see," said the blonde, "what 
Pop means is, suppose you had a date 
with me. You came late, saying you 
had to work overtime at the office. But 
I could get into this time machine and 
go back and check up on you." 

"So what?" asked Johnny, feeling 
for the fly-swatter and the blonde's 
fingers. What she had said about a 
date with him sounded more interest- 
ing. 

"You can make a fortune," Keller 
stated. "Of course, you'd need a lit- 
tle investment." 

"Fortune?" asked Johnny, playing 
along. 

"Certainly. You want to get rich, 
don't you?" 

"Why, sure. Who doesn't" 

"There you are. You want to be rich, 
a millionaire playboy." Keller glanced 
significantly at the blonde. "Very well, 
you shall be, and by the use of my time 
machine." 

"Okay, how does your time thing 



make me rich?" 

"Young man," the old man said, "it's 
like this. You travel into the future 
on my time machine, go to the library 
and jot down the market variations 
from day to day. Then you return 
and play the stocks for all you're 
worth. With your knowledge on how 
the market will run, you can't possibly 
lose. You'll make a million almost 
overnight." 

JOHNNY BELL rubbed his chin 
with pretended thoughtfulness. 
"Yeah," he admitted. "It sounds 
all right." 

"Of course!" The old doctor's voice 
broke, and for a moment he had to 
stop. At last he looked up, swallow- 
ing painfully. "My boy," he said, "be- 
cause you remind me of myself when 
I was your age — and because I won't 
live much longer, anyway — I'm going 
to ask only five hundred dollars for 
my time machine. Just think, young 
man, five hundred dollars for a mil- 
lion! You can't lose." 

"H-m," said Johnny, "five hundred 
dollars." . . . Apparently the blonde 
was a realist, for she cut in at this 
point. 

"Just a minute, Pop. This proposi- 
tion sounds good, but how does John- 
ny know it will work?" 

"Yeah," said Johnny. "Maybe I'm 
being just another sucker.' 

The old man silently took off his 
heavy coat and laid it on a bench. He 
wore a curious, wide belt, studded 
with half a dozen knobs and two small 
battery cases at his sides. 

"This belt is principled along the 
same line as my time machine," he 
explained. "But because it is so small, 
it will take me only a few minutes in- 
to the future. Now if I set the needle 
forward one minute — there — and push 
the switch — so — I'll travel. . . ." 

A blue aura flickered over him. He 
wavered in the bright afternoon light 
and then absolutely disappeared! 

Bewilderedly Johnny stumbled for- 
ward, feeling blindly on a level with 
his chest. His hand passed complete- 
ly through the place where the old 
man had been. 

"It isn't a trick, sister," he said baf- 
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fledly. "He's gone." 

"Yes, indeed — right into the future," 
said the old man's voice. 

Johnny gasped. Pop Keller was 
standing exactly where he had been a 
minute before. Johnny's hand had 
gone through his entire body, yet he 
was obviously unharmed. 

"Hey!" exclaimed Johnny Bell. 
"Did you really — " 

"Travel in time? Of course. Here, 
try it yourself. There's nothing to 
it." 

The old man had the belt off in a 
jiffy and was fastening it around the 



"Sure," he said. "Did I really dis- 
appear?" 

When she nodded, Johnny grinned 
at her and the old man. There was a 
delightful sensation running through 
him. He felt refreshed, even a little 
cocky. 

"Nothing to it !" he announced. 
"Simple as winking an eye." 

"It will be just as easy," declared 
Pop Keller, "to make a fortune with 
my machine." 

"Well, the idea's a world-beater," 
Johnny admitted. "You do better than 
get rich quick. You go into the fu- 
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reporter's waist. 

"B-but — " protested Johnny, look- 
ing anxiously at the blonde. She didn't 
object, so he steeled himself. "Okay, 
nobody can say Johnny Bell is afraid 
of anything. So long, Angel. See you 
in a couple of minutes." 

He turned the switch. Blueness 
sprang up about him, obscuring his 
gaze. The old man and the girl van- 
ished. He was conscious of nothing 
but a momentary tingling. 

^ A RE y° u 311 ri g nt? " asked a 
il worried, feminine voice. 
Johnny opened his eyes. The blonde 
was looking at him with fear in her 
lovely features. 



ture, grab off the inside dope, come 
back to the present, and make your 
dough a minute after you left. Well, 
it's good, but there must be some- 
thing — " 

"Of course," said the old man, "I 
can probably find someone more in- 
terested." 

Johnny thought hard while his fin- 
gers itched. He looked at the blonde. 
She looked at him. Then they both 
looked at Arden Michael Keller, Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, Science and Laws. 

"Why not?" said Johnny Bell. 

"You're right," the blonde said. 
"Why not?" 

The old man pointed a shaky finger 
north, past the direction of the city. 
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"My other machine is over there, in 
a private cabin. I'll lock the store." 

The cabin was barely five minutes 
away. It was small but staunchly 
built, and set in the center of a pine 
and laurel grove. They had taken a 
taxi, and Johnny had stopped at the 
bank for cash — all the cash he had, as 
a matter of fact. 

A woodpecker was at work nearby, 
and the afternoon Sun singled out the 
cabin. The blonde exclaimed her de- 
light. Her husky-voiced pleasure sent 
warm shivers chasing each other up 
and down Johnny's back. The old 
man unlocked the door and led the 
way in. Johnny followed closely, the 
blonde hanging onto his arm. 

"Private property," he told Johnny. 
"No one has ever bothered to interfere 
with my coming here, and I doubt if 
it will ever happen. What do you think 
of the place?" 

Johnny looked around. The entire 
inside of the cabin was covered with 
a dull metal, which he thought might 
be lead. At the center of the floor 
was the time machine, similar to the 
one in the window. There were a 
simple appearing instrument panel, a 
waist-high bank of batteries, a bed, 
chair, card table, and sink to complete 
the furnishings. 

The old man showed him how to run 
the time machine, and gave him a slip 
of paper with the instructions on it in 
case he forgot. 

"A child can operate it," he admit- 
ted. "I've set it already. All you have 
to do is pull the switch." He sighed, 
looking around fondly. "It's like my 
own child. You'll take good care of 
it, won't you?" 

Johnny nodded, and counted out the 
five hundred dollars. He laughed ner- 
vously as he went to the door with 
them. 

"Well, this is it. Wish me luck!" 

The old man didn't say anything. He 
just stared at the ground as if he had 
found something interesting there. 
The blonde hesitated, then threw her 
arms around Johnny's neck and kissed 
him hard. 

"G'by !" she whispered. Johnny 
thought he saw tears in her eyes. 
"G'by, Johnny Boy!" 



"Hey, you'd think I wasn't coming 
back," he protested. 

The blonde clung tighter, until the 
old man harumphed loudly. Then she 
pushed Johnny away. He closed the 
door and turned toward the matter of 
going into the future. 

He was just about to pull the switch 
when he glanced at the instrument 
panel. He frowned. The time desti- 
nation was set too far ahead, it seemed 
to him. Must be a mistake. He con- 
sulted the slip of paper, set the in- 
dicator for one month, then pulled 
the switch. 

The lights glowed a brilliant blue. 
In a matter of seconds they faded out. 
He was on his way! 

OUTSIDE the cabin, the blonde 
watched the door close behind 
Johnny Bell. Then she looked at the 
old man beside her. Watching him 
putting the roll of money into his bill- 
fold, her eyes narrowed. 

"Okay, Grampa," she said. "He's on 
his way — into the future. You can re- 
lax now." 

The old man put away his wallet 
and straightened his five-feet-six body 
into a good six feet with surprisingly 
little effort. The years shed from him 
as if they had never existed. His face 
was still yellowed, wrinkled and beard- 
ed, but his actions and voice were 
young and forceful. His vibrant eyes 
blazed intensely at the blonde. 

"Listen, baby," he said dangerously, 
"I didn't like the way you looked at 
that guy. Lay off the heat. You don't 
have to fall all over them." 

She looked him up and down in cold 
disdain. 

"Nuts," she said. "You make me 
sick. How many guys do you think 
you could rope in without my touch, 
you broken-down scientist? Why, that 
guy was ready to spread our shop all 
over his newspaper. I had to play up 
to him, get him to buy the machine. 
If he gave us any publicity, our racket 
would be shot. And Johnny Bell was 
such a nice guy. . . ." 

Anger smoldered in the young-old 
man's eyes. His hand cut a vicious 
circle through the air. 

"Lay off that! And, listen" — his 
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tone lowered threateningly — "I'm 
warning you for the last time. Don't 
put so much in that farewell kiss!" 

The blonde shrugged. 

"Forget it." She glanced up at the 
sun. It was still high. "Well, come 
on, Grampa. Wipe the grease paint 
off your collar and let's get going. 
We've still got time for another 
sucker." 

JOHNNY BELL stepped into the 
future, three thoughts biting into 
his brain. 

First, the old man and the girl were 
gone. There was no trace of them. 
Second/when he had left, the Sun had 
been shining. Now, there was a light 
drizzle and the sky was overcast. 
Third, he felt a little sick in the 
stomach. 

This merited consideration, and he 
put his hand to his chin in a typical 
gesture. He jumped. His face was 
covered with a half-inch beard — 
a month's growth. 

"Well, I'll be damned! It really 
worked. The trip weakened me a lit- 
tle, but I'm in the future." He danced 
an idiotic jig, ending with a sorrow- 
ful splash in a mud puddle. But he 
paid no attention. "Wow!" he shouted. 
"The old guy was right. I'll make a 
fortune !" 

It looked as if he would. Quickly 
he reached town, had a satisfying meal 
at Pete's Lunch and was in at Ray 
Gordon's barber-shop, getting a shave. 

"I haven't seen you in quite awhile, 
Johnny," Ray said. "Been out in the 
woods?" The straight-edge slid 
across Johnny's cheek. It felt great 
to have a shave. 

"Oh, I just been around, Ray." 

"Mramm, Take it easy. I don't 
want to nick you. Sideburns?" 

"Nope. Got something big on the 
fire. Wish I could let you in on it." 

"Hot towel ? Not another gold 
mine!" 

"Oh, no," Johnny stated, wincing. 
"This is the real thing. I was just 
lucky, getting in on it. Wait'll you see 
the limousine I'll be sporting in a few 
weeks. Boy, will she go for me then !" 

Ray swung the chair upright. 

"Oh, so there's a dame in it. Blonde 



or redhead?" 

"Platinum," said Johnny. He 
stopped when he saw a familiar figure 
walking past the window. He jumped 
out of the chair with a wild cry and 
grabbed his coat. "Hey, there she is 
now !" 

"That'll be four-bits." 

Johnny fished a dollar bill from his 
pocket. 

"Keep the change," he called back. 

The street was rather crowded. 
Quickly his eyes skimmed up the 
street. He saw her standing at the 
corner, waiting for the light. 

"Hey!" he shouted, running toward 
her, dodging past indignant pedes- 
trians. "Hey, wait up for me!" 

Her head turned, and a startled look 
fled across her face. Then she hur- 
ried around the corner as if a thou- 
sand devils were after her. Johnny 
didn't miss the sudden whiteness of 
her face. When he got to the corner, 
she was out of sight. 

"Now what'd she do that for?" he 
groaned. "She must have mistaken 
me for somebody else." 

He let it go at that, but it remained 
on his mind. 

In the library, he asked for the 
newspaper files for the past thirty 
days. It was tedious work going over 
the stock market reports. By singling 
out half a dozen stocks and sticking 
close to them, though, it took him only 
a couple of hours to realize that he 
could run a hundred dollars into a 
considerable fortune. 

He grinned as he shoved the impor- 
tant slip of paper into his pocket. 
When he walked past the wizened 
librarian, he winked gayly at her. 

"So long, toots. Give my regards 
to Shakespeare." 

"Why — why — " she sputtered, "the 
man's crazy!" 

BACK at the time machine cabin, 
Johnny prepared to return to his 
starting point. It seemed incredible 
that he was only a few minutes away 
from the blonde and the beginning of 
that million bucks. He felt the paper 
reverently in his pocket. 

"Nice going, Johnny, old man," he 
gloated. "You're doing all right." He 



so 
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frowned thoughtfully, then jerked the 
time indicator forward. "Hell, why 
not see what the end of the century 
brings? After all, I can always go 
back to the day I started out." 

Once again the lights glowed, but a 
little longer this time. At last the 
blue radiance died. Johnny Bell hur- 
ried to the door. He swung it open 
onto the world of the future. . . . 

Horrible nausea seized him. A 
crushing weight drove him down, with 
a screeching roar in his ears and an 
inferno of white light flaming across 
his stinging eyeballs. He crumpled to 
the ground, unconscious. 

Johnny Bell woke in a square, white 
room that was sterile with the smell 
of antiseptic. Apparently the effects 
of this long trip had proved too much 
for him. 

There was one tiny window. Hang- 
ing from the ceiling near the foot of 
his bed was an oval, silver screen. It 
was too dull to be a mirror. He won- 
dered about it. 

Finding the signal button on his 
pillow, he pushed it. That ought to 
bring a nurse or maid, somebody who 
could give him an idea of what was 
going on. But no one came. Instead, 
the screen glowed, and a smiling, in- 
telligent face materialized. 

"Yes?" it asked. As if it could see 
Johnny's startled countenance, a 
friendly recognizance spread over its 
features. "Oh, yes, Dr. Carewe's pa- 
tient. Well, how are you feeling? Dr. 
Carewe will be pleased to hear that 
you've awakened so soon. He didn't 
expect your recovery until late to- 
night." 

The voice paused. The eyes looked 
downward for a moment. 

"You might like to know" it re- 
sumed, "that you were found in 
Marchley Woods, unconscious. You 
have come through remarkably. I'll 
send a nurse in. If you want any- 
thing, just ask her." 

The voice died away and the face 
melted from the screen, leaving 
Johnny staring blankly. The nurse 
entered immediately. She was tall 
and red-headed, like Ann Sheridan. 
She looked to Johnny as if she'd be a 
lot of fun. 



"Well, well!" She smiled warmly 
at him, popping a thermometer into 
his mouth. "So you've awakened at 
last. For a time, there, we didn't know 
what you were going to do. You can 
call me Rogers." 

"Will I be here much longer?" he 
mumbled around the thermometer. 

"A day or two," she said. "Maybe 
more, maybe less. Depends on you." 

She was counting his pulse. He 
stared dreamily at her. 

"I've got to get back." He looked 
at her appreciatively. "But I hate to 
leave you." 

"Relatives?" 

"No, my fortune." 

SHE raised her eyebrows. "Oh? I 
didn't know you were rich. I 
really didn't even suspect it." 

"I'm not yet, but as soon as I get 
out of here, I'll go back and make a 
million dollars." He snapped his fin- 
gers feebly. "Just like that." 

"Oh, I see," she replied suspici- 
ously. 

"Yeah, I know it sounds crazy, but 
it's the truth. I will make a fortune 
— more than I can ever use!" 

"Of course you will," she soothed. 

She went to the door and turned off 
a pale amber light which had been 
bathing him from the ceiling. 

"What was that?" he demanded. 

"Forester radiation. You know, the 
ray you've heard a lot about lately. It's 
actinic, but we give it a color to direct 
its beam. It keeps a patient in a nar- 
cotic state, and heals at the same time. 
When the patient becomes well, the 
narcotic effect wears off and he wakes 
up. Like you did." 

"Oh," said Johnny vaguely. "Then 
I must have been here quite awhile." 

"Three weeks. You were pretty 
bad." 

"I guess so." He thought of some- 
thing. "What year is this?" 

"Twenty thirty-one. But don't 
worry. This loss of memory is only 
a temporary effect of the Forester 
ray." 

"You wouldn't guess it," he told her, 
grinning triumphantly, "and you 
might think I'm cracked to say it, but 
I'll tell you, anyhow." 
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"Yes?" she encouraged. 

"I'm almost a hundred years old!" 

She bent her red head toward him 
and tugged humorously at the beard 
lying over the sheet. 

"With that beard," she laughed, 
"you could pass for a hundred and 
fifty, easy." 

She left him then, reminding him to 
push the button for the supervisor if 
he wanted anything. But Johnny Bell 
didn't hear. He was trying to fight 
down his stomach. 

The very moment the door closed 
after the nurse, he struggled erect in 
the bed to study his reflection in the 
mirror. Not so bad. A little gaunt, 
yes, but a few good meals and a shave 
would set him right. 

A month went by. And the more 
Johnny thought about it, the more he 
regretted having to go back. The 
future here was swell. Good food, 
pleasant surroundings, and once he 
had shaved his beard, the redhead had 
indicated that he had a future — with 
her. 

Why did he have to go back? Well, 
he still wanted to get rich, and there 
was the blonde. But the blonde faded 
into insignificance when he thought 
of the redhead. Well, he still had those 
market reports from his first trip into 
the future. He's go back to his own 
time, make his clean-up, then come 
back here. 

JOHNNY made his way down the 
street, past towering buildings. 
Men swarmed by in creaseless pastel- 
shaded suits. Women sauntered in 
ankle-length skirts and bare midriffs. 
The roar of planes over his head was 
an irritating burr. He flagged a taxi. 
"Marchley Woods and step on it." 
The taxi scooted. Johnny Bell 
looked up through its glassite top at 
the brilliant blue sky. Now that he 
had determined to visit his own time, 
the idea fascinated him. 

Back at the cabin, the driver refused 
to take his money. 

"This ain't fifty years ago, mister," 

he said, noting Johnny's currency. 
"How do I know that ain't counter- 
feit?" Then his eyes popped. He 
grabbed into Johnny's hand. "Is that 



a buffalo nickel? A real one?" 

"Sure it is," Johnny said virtuously. 
"Go on, take it. Buy yourself a bot- 
tle of Pepsi-Cola." He held out the 
rest of the change. "Take all of it. 
I'll be getting more." 

Almost reverently, the driver held 
onto the nickel. 

"Okay, buddy, if that's the way you 
want it. Jupiter, givin' away a buf- 
falo!" 

He shoved the throttle to the floor 
and the cab shot off so fast that John- 
ny blinked dazedly. Then he made his 
way into the cabin and shut the door. 

A few moments' work, and he had 
set the dials to go back. He pulled 
the switch and waited. But the time 
machine didn't work. Again he set 
the dials and pulled the switch. Again 
nothing happened. He wiped a nerv- 
ous hand across his perspiring fore- 
head as he checked the inside of the 
cabin for weathering. He checked the 
glass bulbs and the wiring, the bat- 
teries and the instrument panel. There 
was nothing wrong with them. 

Johnny Bell sank on the bed and 
tried to think. 

"There's something the matter with 
it, though. Something must be bro- 
ken. It won't work. It won't " He 

sat up, startedly. "Maybe that's it! 
Maybe it only goes into the future!" 

He set the dial ahead one hour, 
pulled the switch. Instantly the bulbs 
lighted. The room flooded with blue- 
ness. Swallowing dryly, he sat the 
dial back one hour. Again he pulled 
the switch for the supreme test. 

It failed. 

Johnny smiled wanly. He didn't 
move or change his expression for a 
good many minutes. Then he went 
out into the warm sunshine. He looked 
around at the trees and the outside of 
the cabin. Everything looked just 
about as it had the day the old man 
sold the time machine to him. He 
pulled out the slip of paper with its 
stock market quotations. 

"Yeah, get rich quick, Johnny. It's 
fool-proof! Serves me right!" He 
laughed bitterly. His lips curled and 
his hand squeezed the paper harshly, 
as if he were throttling it. "The dirty 
skunk. I'd like to get my hands on 
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him for just five minutes! Sending 
me on a one-way ride! Five hundred 
bucks for a million, huh? Why, you 
dirty, damn — " 

Suddenly his expression changed 
and he shook his head grimly. The 
whole thing was clear now. 

IrtOP KELLER had invented a 
MT time machine — that worked only 
one way. Experiments must have 
proved that return to the past was 
impossible. The idea of time-travel- 
ing was screwy, anyhow. The ma- 
chine apparently put its operator into 
a state of suspended animation, keep- 
ing him ageless while time caught up 
with him. But the damned thing 
couldn't work in reverse. That ex- 
plained something that had made 
Johnny Bell suspicious. Keller knew 
better than to use the machine him- 
self to clean up on the market, so he 
had played the racket just for the 
selling price. 

Something else was also clear to 



Johnny now. The time destination had 
been set too far in the future. Sure, 
suckers weren't supposed to be sent a 
short distance in time, because they 
could come back to the shop and 
squawk. That was why the blonde had 
been so startled at seeing him again. 
He had changed the time destination 
himself. 

Johnny Bell swore softly as he real- 
ized how neatly he had fallen for the 
blonde's bait. He must have had fall- 
guy written all over his face the min- 
ute she looked at him. 

Johnny relented when he thought 
about the date. Somehow, it didn't 
seem right to hate the dead. If the 
blonde weren't dead now, she must 
have been in a sideshow. 

"Well, it's not so bad, angel," John- 
ny said, grinning. "The future is a 
great place. I like it, and I think it's 
going to like me. Besides, I've prac- 
tically got my redhead. Sorry, angel 
— it looks as if I actually have the last 
laugh!" 
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THE 1940 World Science Fiction Convention went over — with a bangl More, than one hundred 
of fantasy's fan*, authors, artists, and editors, from every section of the country, assembled at 
the Hotel Chicagoan in Chicago to make this convention one of the most distinctive celebrations 
ever seen by fantasy fandom. The enthusiasm and camaraderie displayed by ell is a splendid 
tribute to the intangible bond that links all devotees of science fiction literature together. You 
should have been there to participate! 

The highlights of the Convention were many. Leading fans from every city introduced them- 
selves to the assembly, met each other for the first time. Bok Tucker . . . Wm. Laurence Hamling 
. . . Mark Reinsberg . . . Erie Korshak . . . Robert W. Lowndes . . . Richard I. Meyer . . . Julius 
Unger . . . Donald A. Wollheim . . . Forrest J. Ackerman . . . Milton A. Rothman . . . Fred Shroyer 
. . . Bruce Yerke . . . Gertrude Kuslan . . . and scores of others. Some gave talks on their views 
regarding fantasy fiction, others quizzed the celebrities. Still others were active snapping candid 
shots of fans, star authors, etc. But they all had a good time. 

Some of the nation's leading fantasy writers were there in person, to tell the s-f world how, 
why, end what they write. The Number I Science Fictioneer, Dr. Edward Elmer Smith, creator of 
the "Skylark" series, gave an excellent talk. Ralph Milne Farley, Eendo Binder, Robert Moore 
Williams, J. J. Millard, Helen Weinbaum. Jerome Siegei, David Wright O'Brien, John Norman, 
and many others. 

Famous fantasy fan Forrest J. Ackerman gave a scoop showing of the scientifilm, "Monsters of 
the Moon." A gala science fiction masquerade party was held, wherein guests portrayed various 
s-f characters. And a special banquet was given in honor of Dr. Edward Elmer Smith, a hearty 
testimonial to Dr. Smith's fifteen years of popularity. 

We were represented there, too, along with editors of other fantasy magazines. It was great fun. 
And if yoe didn't participate, look forward to the next world convention! — THE EDITORS. 
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When the World Doesn't 
Spin Fast Enough forTubby , 
the Amateur Scientist, He 
Starts His Own Revolution! 

THE big auditorium was hot and 
crowded. Wedged in his chair, 
Tubby, the amateur scientist, sat 
owl-eyed, staring at the platform. 
There, by means'of several little 
gadgets, the lecturer was illustrating 
an intricate scientific problem. 

"We all know what gravity is," the 
lecturer was saying. "But few people 
realize that gravity on Earth is af- 
fected by other forces. Centrifugal 
force, for instance. We live on the 
surface of a globe. A revolving globe 
because as we all know, the Earth is re- 
volving on its axis." 

"Sure," Tubby muttered to his com- 
panion, Jake Saunders. "I know that. 
But he said — " 
"Shut up," Jake warned. 
"The reason our bodies — houses— 
everything on Earth — do not fly off 
under the influence of centrifugal 
force," the lecturer went on, "is that 
Earth s gravity is a greater force. But 
now suppose that the Earth were to re- 
volve on its axis much faster than it 
does. The centrifugal force would in- 
crease. When that force became 
greater than gravity — well, then, 
everything would fly off! We would 
have a world depopulated! Denuded 
of everything !" 
"That ain't so," Tubby muttered. 




The eyes of all the upside down little faces were 
glowing with a baleful, menacing look 
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But now the lecturer was illustrating 
his point. He had a little turn-table 
gadget that looked like the record 
turn-table of a phonograph. 

He put a small white cardboard pill- 
box on it. 

"That box is held there by gravity," 
he said. "Now I will slowly rotate the 
table." 

The turn-table disc began to revolve 
slowly. The pill-box stayed in its 
place. 

"That's the Earth and us on it," the 
lecturer said. "But now if the rota- 
tion is faster — ** 

The turn-table went faster. Pres- 
ently the pill-box quivered and slid 
off. 

" 'Tain't so," Tubby muttered. 
"Nothin' could make me slide off the 
Earth. I'm too heavy. That ain't 
right." 

"But it is right!" a strange voice 
hissed in his ear. "It's right, and it's 
vital ! It's illuminating. Oh, now I 
realize that it fits in exactly with all 
the terrible facts!" 

A hand was gripping Tubby's fat 
shoulder — a long-fingered bony hand 
that shook with excitement. Tubby 
turned and stared into the face of the 
man behind him. It was a long, thin, 
bony face that looked like skin drawn 
over a skull. 

The man's eyes were blazing. 

"You said you were too heavy to 
slide off the Earth," he addressed 
Tubby. "How much do you weigh?" 

"Me? Hun'erd an' ninety-two 
pounds," Tubby said proudly. "More 
maybe." 

The cadaverous man gulped. 

"You — you look it. Yes, you're a 
little safer than the rest of us, but not 
much." 

"Safer?" Tubby gasped. "What's 
the matter? Any danger?" 

"Danger?" the slender man behind 
him echoed. "Why, the world is men- 
aced! You and me. Everything — 
everybody 1 The greatest danger that 
has ever threatened the world is upon 
us now! What he said — so illuminat- 
ing—" 

The man had slid from his seat. He 
stood in the dark aisle beside Tubby, 
a thin little man with long scraggly 



white hair. He was trembling with ex- 
citement. 

"You come with me," he pleaded. 
"Oh, please — I need you — the world 
needs you. Hurry! It's a crisis!" 

LABORIOUSLY, Tubby climbed 
from his seat and followed the 
little man out of the auditorium. 

"What's your name?" the little man 
demanded. 
"Me? I'm Tubby." 
"I'm Professor Newt. Professor Ar- 
thur A. Newt." 
"Pleased to meet you, Perfessor." 
The professor shook hands. 
"Come on," he said. "We haven't 
a minute to waste." 

"Where we goin' ?" Tubby de- 
manded as they hurried down the dark 
village street. 

"To my laboratory. It's not far. 
Goodness, don't you feel it? It's get- 
ting worse!" 

"What's getting worse?" 
"The lightness. The terrible light- 
ness. Everything losing weight. 
Don't you feel queer?" 

Tubby expanded his chest. Come to 
think of it, he did feel queer. Sort of 
peppy as though it wouldn't be any 
trouble at all to run and jump. It was 
a pleasant feeling. 

Come on, Perfessor," he said. "Let's 
hurry." 

The night was clear, with stars and 
a full moon. There was quite a breeze 
blowing. Suddenly something came 
sailing on the wind and smacked 
Tubby squarely in the face. He 
stooped and picked it up. It was a 
little rag doll. It felt very light, as 
though it was just cloth with no stuff- 
ing in it. 

"Oh, my goodness," Professor Newt 
wailed. "It's beginning already. And 
look up there!" 

Tubby saw other objects sailing in 
the air now. 

"Look at the Moon," the Professor 
added. "And those stars — look how 
visibly they are moving." 

Tubby saw it. The moon and all the 
stars were visibly shifting in the sky ! 

A radio was blaring in the Profes- 
sor's dim, dusty and littered labora- 
tory. A news commentator was giving 
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frightening news. People all over the 
world were getting panicky. Every- 
thing seemed to be getting lighter. 
Things were beginning to sail up into 
the air. 

"The Earth's rotation on its axis is 
increasing in speed," the radio voice 
was exclaiming. "The days are get- 
ting shorter. The nights are getting 
shorter. Astronomers are terrified. If 
this cannot be checked, we'll all be 
hurled off the Earth! And what is 
causing it, nobody knows!" 

"They don't know!" the Professor 
exclaimed witheringly. "You hear 
that, Tubby? But 7 know. Come here, 
I'll show you." 

From the window Tubby and the 
Professor stared at the glittering 
night-sky, the stars and the moon 
crawling so surprisingly across it. 

"You see that radiance, Tubby?" 

Tubby saw it — a faint greenish glow 
of light-sheen like a huge sword slash- 
ing the sky. 

"A new world has come into the 
Solar System," the Professor declared. 
"It's below the horizon just at this mo- 
ment — you can't see it now. My giant 
electro-telescope discovered it quite 
some time ago. An inhabited world 
with strange diabolical beings on it. 
I've named it Xenenon." 

The Professor's bony hands were 
again gripping Tubby. 

"Xenenon, is attacking us! That 
radiance — it's a repulsive ray, striking 
slantingly on the surface of the Earth 
— whipping our globe like you whip a 
top, so that every moment we are rotat- 
ing faster!" 

E Professor's voice was a wail. 
"Centrifugal force is increasing. 
That makes gravity seem to be lessen- 
ing- Don't you see the diabolical men- 
ace of it?" 

"No — yes," Tubby gasped. "We'll 
all get too light and we'll slide off the 
Earth. Am I right?" 

"Of course you're right! We'll be 
hurled off. And then, with us all gone, 
those damnable beings will take pos- 
session of our world. They're accel- 
erating our rotation terribly tonight. 
Oh — look there ! It's morning al- 
ready." 



The crawling, sinking full moon had 
already set in the west. Suddenly the 
eastern sky flushed, and the sun came 
up. 

"That ain't just right," Tubby mur- 
mured. "It's only ten o'clock at night." 

"True," the Professor agreed. "Ten 
o'clock at night, and tomorrow's sun is 
rising. You see how fast they've al- 
ready got us going? And a constant 
acceleration — " 

"But what we gonna do about it?" 
Tubby demanded. He swung toward 
the Professor. The violent mpvement 
made him stagger on his feet. He was 
feeling so light now that it made him 
dizzy. "Got to do somethin' about it, 
Perfessor. Am I right?" 

"Of course you're right." Professor 
Newt had turned hurriedly away. 
Hastily, he was packing a big suitcase 
with clothes, food, and with water bot- 
tles. Then he lifted it all from the 
floor and put it on a table. It was a 
suitcase almost as big as himself, but 
he lifted it effortlessly. 

"You see how light it is?" he wailed. 
"Oh, dear — " 

"What's that for?" Tubby de- 
manded. 

"Our supplies. We've got to hurry 
— my space ship is on the roof." 

"You got a space ship to go places?" 

"Yes. It's a fast space ship. I was 
thinking — " 

"We gotta go an' attack them beings 
on that other world," Tubby said 
promptly. "We gotta smash that ray 
that's doin' this to us. Am I right?" 

"Yes. That was my idea. But I 
have no revolver — no weapons — " 

"Don't need none," Tubby declared. 
He thumped his chest, and the blow 
spun him around surprisingly. "I ain't 
afraid of nothin' nor nobody," he as- 
serted. "I'll tear them beings on that 
other world all to bits. Come on, Per- 
fessor." 

They rushed up the stairs with the 
big suitcase, climbed to the roof. 
Tubby felt so light and strong that it 
seemed as if a big jump would take 
him over the roof parapet without any 
trouble at all. 

The sun was off in the west as they 
got to the roof. It was tomorrow's af- 
ternoon. Light objects were sailing in 
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the air. The wind — unnatural wind 
caused by the Earth's accelerated ro- 
tation, the Professor declared — was 
blowing things away with the fury of 
a tornado. 

Tubby didn't waste much time. He 
shoved the diminutive Professor and 
his big suitcase up into the yawning 
doorway of the little space ship, then 
jumped in himself and slammed the 
door. 

"Get goin/ Perfessor. We got no 
time to lose. Right?" 

"Yes — yes, we must certainly 
hurry." 

fAXIMBLY, the Professor jumped 
1^1 for the controls. The little tur- 
tle-backed, mud-colored space ship 
quivered and rose. It sailed like a 
great clay soup-plate up into the 
night-sky, where the sun of the day 
after tomorrow was now swiftly rising 
over the eastern horizon. 

"You're sure this is Xenenon?" 
Tubby demanded an hour later. "Don't 
let's make no errors, Perfessor." 

*'Of course it's Xenenon. I don't 
make errors. I've calculated all the 
elements of its orbit. It came from 
outer space, on a hyperbola, into the 
Solar System. But now its orbit is be- 
coming an ellipse — like the orbit of 
our Earth, with the sun at one of its 
foci. Its final distance from the sun 
will be a mean of only a hundred and 
eleven million miles. You see the dia- 
bolical meaning of that, Tubby? The 
inhabitants of Xenenon can make their 
orbit what they like!" 

He paused, then went on. 

"I have evidence now that their ray 
is repulsive, or attractive at will. They 
are using it to alter their planet's 
course among the stars. It's diaboli- 
cal! They have made the elliptical 
orbit parallel to our Earth's now — and 
only about nineteen million miles 
away from us!" 

Xenenon seemed a very simple look- 
ing world to have such complicated 
things connected with it. For an hour 
it had been just a brown spot in the 
sky. The Professor was rolling off 
more figures, but Tubby was used to 
that now and he didn't pay much at- 
tention. Through the bull's-eye win- 



dow he stared at their approaching 
destination. 

Xenenon was now a dirty round ball, 
hanging in the glittering black firma- 
ment ahead of them. But it was rap- 
idly getting larger. As the space ship 
turned over, Xenenon presently was a 
great mass of tumbling cloud-vapors, 
like a muddy sea beneath them. And 
then they plunged into the clouds as 
the ship dropped rapidly downward. 

"Don't forget to stop us," Tubby 
warned. "Ain't we fallin' pretty fast, 
Perfessor?" 

"Yes — yes, I guess we are." The 
Professor looked a little alarmed. He 
became very busy with the huge col- 
lection of dials, levers and push but- 
tons that took up all one side of the 
control room. 

"I'll stop us — never fear," he mut- 
tered. 

Tubby saw the clouds beneath the 
ship suddenly break away into day- 
light of a dull muddy glow. Off a lit- 
tle to one side the greenish radiance of 
the enemy's ray was shooting down. 
The ground of a weird landscape 
slanted crazily and got rapidly larger. 
Already it was horribly close. And 
now it appeared to be overhead, as 
though the space ship had rolled over. 

"Hey, Perfessor!" Tubby yelled. 
"Watch out! Everything's goin' 
wrong!" 

"I am — watching out — " He was 
running frantically from one control 
to another. Then the landscape hit the 
space ship with a crash that flung the 
Professor and Tubby to the floor. 

"Well, we're here," Tubby said. 
"This is Xenenon, last stop. Am I 
right?" 

They picked themselves up. The 
space ship had evidently landed hull 
down, and, fortunately, it wasn't 
smashed. Then in a minute they were 
out through the doorway, staring 
numbed at their first sight of the 
strange landscape. 

At first Tubby could see nothing but 
a dirty blur, as though his eyes had 
slipped out of focus. Then the blur 
got clearer. Under his feet there was 
a dizzying expanse of emptiness, with 
dirty clouds far down! It made his 
head swim. 
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"Well, my goodness! What hap- 
pened?" the Professor gasped, his eyes 
wild with excitement. 

IT was like standing on nothingness. 
But Tubby could feel solid ground 
under his feet. The Professor was 
clinging to him as they took a step. 
And now Tubby saw that close over 
them, like a little ceiling just above 
their heads, there was a spread of solid, 
mud-colored surface that went off into 
a dim, blurred distance. 

Things were hanging down from it. 
Things that looked like rocks, with a 
path between them. Further away, 
weird-shaped brown and purple build- 
ings were hanging down — buildings 
with lights in their windows. And 
things were moving off there — living 
things like bugs crawling on a ceiling. 

"Why — why — " the Professor said 
suddenly. "I understand it now. I 
thought this atmosphere here was 
queer when I examined it through my 
electro - micrographic - spectroscope a 
while ago. The light rays here won't 
travel horizontally through this at- 
mosphere. They are bent upward — no, 
I mean downward — diffused by the 
cloud-vapors like a great prism so that 
they come back to us reversed!" 

The Professor was overcome by the 
magnitude of his scientific discovery. 
His bony fingers plucked at Tubby's 
arm. 

"Reversed !" he reiterated. '"The 
image of everything is refracted 
through the prismatic atmosphere so 
that we see it in reverse!" 

"You mean," Tubby said. "Every- 
thing looks upside down. Ain't I 
right?" 

A world upside down! It was 
amazing. Momentous. And it was 
confusing at first; but presently, as 
they took a few steps and could feel 
the ground always solid under their 
feet even though it looked as though it 
were over their heads, they began to 
get used to it. The Professor was still 
mumbling with triumph over his 
analysis of the nature of this queer 
atmosphere, but Tubby cut him short. 

"We ain't so interested in this Xen- 
enon, Perfessor. You're forgettin' our 
Earth's in danger. Hey, look! Here's 



one of them beings what's attackin* 
our Earth!" 

From behind a rock-clump that hung 
down overhead, quite near them, a big 
crawling thing had appeared. Tubby 
and the Professor stared. It was a 
long, oblong thing, with a body like a 
great smooth caterpillar eight or ten 
feet in length. It had legs on top — 
short, crooked, jointed legs that 
scratched on the upside-down rock 
surface. Underneath, it had a row of 
bulging little heads — twelve of them, 
fastened to the community body on 
spindly necks. 

The heads bobbed as it walked. 
Every head had a goggling face of 
glowing eyes and a round mouth. 
There was a brain under the eyes that 
expanded in and out as though the 
creature was thinking very hard. 

"Easy!" Tubby whispered. "Stand 
still, Perfessor. It's our enemy. 
Right?" 

"Yes, of course. Oh, my goodness — " 
The little Professor was chattering 
with terror, now that the crisis was at 
hand. 

"We gotta gauge it," Tubby whis- 
pered. "We gotta see how dangerous 
it is. Can it talk?" 

"Oh I — I don't know." 

It had come almost to within twenty 
feet of them. Then, suddenly, it 
stopped. And the eyes of all the up- 
side-down little faces were glowing 
with a baleful menacing look. It 
seemed as if it were getting its minds 
made up to spring! Now Tubby saw 
other beings like it. But the others 
were all further away, evidently more 
timid. This one here was the leader. 

"We gotta capture it — him — them," 
Tubby whispered. And now he saw 
what was even more important. Up- 
side down here, on the upside-down 
rocks, a big complicated looking appa- 
ratus was hanging downward. The 
ray-projector ! The diabolical weapon 
that was wrecking the Earth! This 
multiple-headed leader had shut it off 
now, was waiting to see what the in- 
vaders from Earth were going to do. 

"Oh, there it is," the Professor sud- 
denly murmured. "But that monster 
is guarding it. If only — " 

"We gotta capture that machine," 
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Tubby responded. "Smash it — ain't I 
right?" 

"I see its nature now," the Professor 
was murmuring to himself. With his 
absorption at the new scientific me- 
chanical wonder, he seemed to have 
forgotten their multiple-headed en- 
emy. "It's a ray that you can make 
either repulse or attract. It's — " 

"Hey, look out !" Tubby warned. 

THERE was no time to theorize on 
how the ray might work. The mon- 
ster was suddenly coming forward! 

"Oh, my goodness — "the Professor 
chattered. 

"Hey, you — all you people — get 
back !" Tubby shouted at the monster. 
He thumped his chest and flailed his 
arms belligerently. The weird being 
stopped. All the twelve little faces 
looked startled. 

"That got 'em!" Tubby whispered 
triumphantly to the frightened Pro- 
fessor. Then to the monster, he yelled : 
"Hey, you — what language do you 
speak? Can't any of you talk?" 

"We all speak every language," two 
of the heads suddenly popped. And 
then all the heads said at once: "You 
go back to Earth or we'll kill you and 
you'll get killed there anyway." 

It made Tubby wave his arms again. 
But though his fat fists were doubled, 
this time the enemy didn't look so star- 
tled. Little arms were waving from it 
now. All its guttural little voices were 
muttering — a weird hissing, muttering 
rumble. And now, a hundred feet or 
so behind it, several others like it had 
taken courage and were slowly advanc- 
ing. And off in the distance, all the 
upside-down ground-ceiling seemed 
crawling with hundreds of others, ad- 
vancing to the attack ! Something had 
to be done at once ! 

Tubby gripped the Professor. 
"Now listen," he whispered hur- 
riedly, "I'll hold it off — an' you go 
smash that ray-projector — " 

"S-smash it?" the Professor chat- 
tered. "Oh, my goodness, we don't 
want to smash it ! Our Earth is rotat- 
ing too fast. This is the only thing 
that can bring Earth's rotation back to 
normal! If we could only take this 
apparatus back to Earth — " 



"All right," Tubby agreed. "You 
carry it to the ship while I hold it — 
him — them — off." 

"B-but how are you going to do 
that?" 

"Hypnotism!" Tubby whispered tri- 
umphantly. "I been studying hypno- 
tism for years. I'll hynotize it — them, 
so them heads won't know you're 
stealin' their weapon." 

"But — " the Professor gasped. 

"You jus' watch me." 

"But, oh, dear, we don't know how 
to work the apparatus," the Professor 
moaned. 

"I'll make 'em tell me !" Tubby 
chuckled. "You wait until I get 'em 
under my influence. Then we can 
question 'em — " 

"That's a community body," the Pro- 
fessor murmured, "with each head de- 
veloped to govern separate spheres of 
influence of the body functions. One 
head for thinking, another for eating, 
and so on. That's a complex biological 
structure. Indeed it is. I'm not sure 
what hypnotism will — " 

"But I'm an expert," Tubby de- 
clared. "You just watch me." 

His hands making passes before him, 
Tubby slowly advanced upon the star- 
ing monster. For a moment the bio- 
logical monstrosity stood seemingly 
fascinated as it clung on the overhead 
ground, with the row of its little pal- 
pitating heads hanging downward. 

"You can't move," Tubby was inton- 
ing. "You're subject to my will." 

The weird little faces all stared si- 
lently. Tubby took a few more steps, 
with his hands slowly waving. 

"You're helpless," he intoned. 

"Who is — I'm not — why should we 
be?" three of the twelve little voices 
popped abruptly. 

"You are helpless," Tubby insisted. 
He made more passes with his hands. 
"You're all subject to my stronger will. 
Your minds are drifting, held in abey- 
ance subject to the Master's control." 

"Good work!" he heard the little 
Professor murmur encouragingly at 
his elbow. "Keep it up, Tubby. Put 
them to sleep." 

"Shut up!" Tubby hissed under his 
breath. "You'll break the spell. An' 
I don't want to put 'em to sleep. Ain't 
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I gotta make 'em tell us how to work 
that ray-machine? . . . You can't 
move," he intoned impressively to his 
victim. "You are forced to do what I 
say — an' like it." 

Tubby could see he was making 
progress. Every face, as he stared 
hypnotically into its weird triangle of 
green-glowing eyes, responded with a 
vacant helpless stare. But it was con- 
fusing, having them upside down. And 
it was hard — almost impossible — to 
stare at all twelve of them at once. 
Three of four, yes. But as soon as he 
had them properly hypnotized, when 
his dominating gaze moved on down 
the line, the first ones came to life, 
with little guttural muttering voices 
of rebellion. 

AND the weird community body 
was acting strangely. Parts of it 
were quiet, hypnotized. But other 
parts were twitching, quivering, 
straining — as though some of it was 
trying to jump into action and the rest 
of it couldn't move! 

"Oh, dear," Tubby heard the Profes- 
sor murmuring. "That's what I was 
afraid of. It's a complicated organism 
— a biological monstrosity amazingly 
complex — " 

"Sh-h-h!" Tubby hissed. 
But the being did look as if it was 
liable to burst. 

"Just relax," Tubby intoned sooth- 
ingly. "You must answer now what I 
ask you. . . . What do I ask 'em, Per- 
fessor?" he demanded in an undertone. 

"There's a left-hand and a right- 
hand starting lever on the machine," 
the Professor prompted briskly. "One 
is obviously the repulsive ray, and the 
other is the attractive ray. Find out 
which is which." 
Tubby nodded. 

"You're completely under my con- 
trol now," he told the creature. "It 
is necessary for you to speak the truth. 
You cannot do anything else. Now 
tell me which of them levers — the 
right-hand or the left-hand one — is the 
repulsive ray? Keep your mind on 
that," he added softly to the Professor. 
"Don't let's forget. I'm asking 'em — 
which is the repulsive ray." 

For a minute there was a horrible 



silence, with Tubby making steady 
passes at his gruesomely twitching 
victim. Then one of the little voices 
popped. 

"The left-hand lever is for the re- 
pulsive ray." 

"Swell!" Tubby chuckled. "Got 'em, 
Perfessor. Hear that? The left-hand 
lever is for the repulsive ray. Make it 
snappy now! Hurry it! Get that ma- 
chine on board an' we'll get out of 
here !" 

Tubby didn't dare take his gaze off 
the hypnotized victim. Out of the 
tails of his eyes he could see the little 
Professor struggling with the big ma- 
chine, dragging it around past the 
helplessly hypnotized biological mon- 
ster. 

Tubby felt himself slipping. Could 
he hold his victim long enough? The 
hypnotized monster was twitching 
harder now, almost about to break the 
spell, lashing itself with awakening 
fury. And worse — much worse — on 
the ground overhead now, other multi- 
ple-headed beings were crawling for- 
ward — a whole army of them outraged 
by the subjection of their leader and 
the theft of their machine. A whole 
army — none of it hypnotized — coming 
rapidly to the attack ! 

"Hey! Hurry it, Perfessor!" Tubby 
desperately shouted. "I can't hypno- 
tize no whole army!" 

"I am — hurrying it. Oh, dear— I've 
almost got it in. Come on!" 

Tubby turned and ran. The space 
ship was upside down, which was con- 
fusing. And it was wors*e to find Pro- 
fessor Newt struggling with the big 
machine stuck crosswise in the door- 
way ! 

The swarm of hissing, muttering 
monsters was almost upon them when 
at last the Professor and Tubby 
tumbled the machine into the ship and 
slammed the door against a line of 
hissing faces. Other monsters were 
climbing onto the turtle back of the 
ship outside. But the Professor jump- 
ed to the controls and, as the ship rose, 
one by one the scrambling monsters 
fell off. 

"Did it!" Tubby exulted. "We got 
the world saved now, Perfessor. Ain't 
I right?" 
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IT WAS a return voyage of 
triumph. The workings of the 
ray-machine, now that the Professor 
had time to examine it carefully, were 
all perfectly simple. At each end it 
had a big starting lever. The left- 
hand one would turn on the pallid 
green repulsive radiance, streaming 
for millions of miles into space, shov- 
ing at anything it touched. 

Jubilantly, the Professor and Tubby 
planned just what should be done. 
The Earth was undoubtedly spinning 
on its axis very fast now. It would 
have to be slowed down to normal. 

"We'll work it like this," the Pro- 
fessor explained. "The Sun is the 
largest body close to the Earth. We'll 
set up our machine at night, some- 
where in an open space on Earth — 
somewhere near the Equator would be 
best — a n d we'll wait until dawn. 
When the sun rises, at that moment 
on the rotating Earth-surface, we will 
be moving directly toward the Sun. 
You get the idea? We'll turn on the 
repulsive radiance — push a little at the 
Sun. That force will retard the axial 
rotation of the Earth a little. Then, 
the next morning, we'll slow it down 
a little more, until finally we get it 
back to normal. Get the idea?" 

"No — yes," said Tubby. "You set up 
the machine, an' I'll pull the left-hand 
lever. We'll fix things swell for Earth. 
Ain't I right?" 

It was lucky for the Earth that 
things had come out so nicely. The 
whole world needed help; there was 
no argument on that. Tubby could see 
as soon as the space ship drew closer 
how swiftly the Earth was now ro- 
tating. One minute the outlines of the 
Pacific Ocean were facing them; and 
in only a few minutes more, here was 
the Atlantic. 

As they got down into the strato- 
sphere, the chaos became still more 
apparent. The lower atmosphere was 
lashed with storm-winds; the oceans 
were a white churn. Worse than that 
— even out into space, things were 
streaming — blobs of things — human 
bodies — and great masses of wreckage, 
torn loose by the wind and Bung off 
by centrifugal force. 
"To become little satellites, forever 



to revolve in their own newly deter- 
mined orbits," the Professor mur- 
mured with awe. "Nature is so won- 
derful. Such a nice balancing of 
forces — " 

"It don't look so nice to me," Tubby 
declared indignantly. "But we'll fix 
everything up swell. Just the way it 
was before them Xenenonites messed 
it up." 

The Professor was clever. He got 
the space ship down through a dozen 
maelstroms and he landed without any 
crash on a flat desert of sand with the 
ship at the bottom of a big perpendicu- 
lar cliff. Fortunately, there was no 
wind blowing here — a dead calm in 
the center of a dozen lashing storms. 

It was night. The stars glittered in 
a moonless, cloudless sky. As Tubby 
and the Professor tugged the big ray- 
machine from the space ship and set it 
up with its back braced against the 
giant cliff-mountain, Tubby could feel 
how fearfully light everything had 
become. It was no trouble at all to 
carry the big machine in one hand. 
And as he walked he bad to be careful ; 
too violent a step would toss him up 
into the air. 

They trained the big machine al- 
most horizontally to the east. 

"We gotta hurry if we want to catch 
this next sunrise," Tubby warned. 
"Make it snappy, Perfessor. Get them 
adjustments made quick." 

The stars were crawling across the 
sky with amazing speed. In another 
minute or two the sun would rise. 

^■^UBBY stood ready at the big left- 
-M. hand lever. 

"Okay, Perfessor?" he asked. 

"Yes — yes, Tubby. As soon as the 
sun is fully up, give it a little repul- 
sive force." 

The left-hand lever for repulsive 
force. There was no mistake. But 
now Tubby suddenly remembered how 
the faces of that biological mon- 
strosity had seemed to leer as one 
of the voices gave the answer. The 
answer had to be true — the monster 
was hypnotized and had to speak the 
truth. Then why that triumphant 
leer? Suddenly it dawned on Tubby. 
( Concluded on page 118) 
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Human Zero" Padgett 
Never Had the Nerve to 
Fight for His Rights- 
Till the Mighty Science 
of Vega Showed Him 
Hovr to Change a Dec* 
it rial Point of a Man to 
an Important Figure! 

CHAPTER I 

The Vegan 

WALTER PADGETT punched the 
time-clock, took his weekly pay en- 
velope from the cashier, and nerved 

himself. 

*'I will be masterful!" he breathed. "I will 
be dominating!" 

Padgett didn't look dominating. A sandy- 
haired young man with friendly brown eyes, 
he was least impressive of all the clerks in 
this insurance office. Extra work was al- 
ways shoved on him. Other clerks got pro- 
motions and raises, but his timidity with 
people, Padgett knew, would always hold 
him down. In desperation, he had been 
studying a course in will-power. Now he 
was going to test his new knowledge— dras- 
tically ! 

Padgett approached Brockway, the office 
manager. Brockway was a square, solid 
man who always watched his clerks with 
cold, suspicious eyes, just to make sure they 
didn't get too self-confident. 

"I will be dominating!" Padgett repeated 
in a prayerful whisper. 

For days, he had practiced the magic 
words from the book before his bedroom 
mirror. But somehow, he didn't feel so con- 
fident now as he had then. 

"What's that you're mumbling, Padgett?" 
Brockway snapped. 

Padgett tried desperately to remember the 
book's instructions. 

"Mr. Brockway!" he began. But his voice 
came out, not loud and deep, but a high- 
pitched, ragged shout. 

"What is it? What are you screeching at 
me for?" 

Padgett tried vainly to remember the 
speech he'd memorized. "Been with the 




Walter Padgett 

company six years — only one raise — honest- 
ly think I deserve more money — " But the 
words just wouldn't come to his lips. 

"N-nothing, Mr. Brockway. I — I was just 
saying good night." 
"Good night!" snapped the manager. 
Padgett slung out of the building, his 
shoulders sagging, his soul black with de- 
spair. He had failed miserably. His will- 
power was still a zero. Why hadn't he 
spoken out like a man? No book, he felt 
miserably, would teach him to dominate peo- 
ple. He'd been reared from boyhood by 
three old-maid aunts. That would make 
anybody just a timid shadow of a man. 



DISPIRITEDLY he walked along Broad- 
way. All about him he heard the loud 
voices of aggressive young men who would 
have stood up to Brockway and given him 
stare for stare. He thought dismally of 
Helen Gray. Probably he wouldn't even be 
able to induce her to spend tomorrow's hol- 
iday with him — 

Helen Gray was the girl Padgett was 
hopelessly in love with. Hopelessly was the 
word, he knew. He got her on the tele- 
phone and hesitantly issued his hopeful in- 
vitation. 

"Tomorrow's Sunday and I'm going up 
to Hudson Highlands for a hike in the 
woods. I don't suppose you'd want to come 
along?" 

"I'm sorry, Walter. I've so many things 
to do tomorrow." 

"But— but— " Padgett faltered. Then he 
said weakly: "All right, 111 call you next 
week," 

He felt an even deeper despair as he hung 
up. He couldn't even persuade a girl to go 
with him for a hoEday! 

When he reached his room, Padgett's dull 
gaze fell on the will-power course. Bitterly 
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he threw it into a corner. No book would 
ever help him. 

Next morning, on the crowded train, 
Padgett watched with secret envy the bois- 
terous people about him. He brooded in 
his corner seat, a shy young man whom 
nobody else even noticed. 

Padgett felt relieved when he left the 
train. He sauntered along the rutted dirt 
roads that curved over wooded hills. The 
roads were damp and soft, for the night 
before there had been a heavy thunderstorm. 
But the morning was brilliant. Padgett felt 
better in this solitude, where there were no 
people around to make him aware of his in- 
feriority. 

At noon, he sat down near the roadside to 
eat his sandwiches. He noticed that the 
bank opposite him had been badly washed 
away by the storm. Then his wandering 
gaze fixed on something projecting from 
that slope. 

Padgett stared wonderingly at the metal 
object that had been partly exposed by the 
sliding soil. It must have been buried for 
a long time. What was it? 

HE laid down his sandwich and ap- 
proached it. Perplexedly he examined 
the mud-smeared metal. It was bright and 
shiny where he scraped away the dirt, and 
it didn't look like any metal he'd ever seen. 
He rapped with his knuckles. There was a 
resonant echo, as though it were hollow. 
What was in it? Why had it been buried 
here, and how long had it been hidden be- 
fore the landslide uncovered it? 

Padgett began to get excited. Why, this 
was adventure — the kind of thing he had 
read about in books, but never actually en- 
countered. There might be something val- 
uable buried in it! 

"Maybe gold, or jewels!" Padgett ex- 
claimed. Then he shook his head. "No, I 
suppose it's just an old boiler. Still, it looks 
strange. . . ." 

He began to kick at the dirt around it. 
The wet soil slid away in big chunks, un- 
covering part of a large cylinder. He sank 
to his ankles in mud as he worked, and per- 
spired beneath the hot sun. No one came 
along. The old lane in the woods had not 
been used by any vehicle for years. Pad- 
gett was glad of that. He didn't want to 
share this adventure with anybody. 

The half-exposed cylinder seemed to be 
about fifteen feet long. Padgett scratched 
more dirt from under it. With alarming 
suddenness, it came rolling down the bank. 
He leaped aside wildly, in time to keep from 
being hurt. 
"Nearly crushed me!" he panted shakenly. 
He was unnerved by his narrow escape 
as he stood looking at the thing he had un- 
earthed. It was just a cylinder of dirt- 
smeared bright metal, with a strange 
plunger projecting from one end. Padgett 
rapped again on the metal, and tried to find 
a lock or way to open it. There was none. 

"Must be just a queer piece of machinery, 
not worth anything," he thought "But if 
it's hollow, it ought to open." 

He twisted and pulled at the lever, but it 
was immovable. Then he thought to try 
pushing it inward. It budged a little. Pad- 



gett pushed harder. By using all his 
strength, he was able to thrust the plunger 
a foot into the cylinder. But it would not go 
any farther, and there seemed to be no ef- 
fect. He laid his ear to the cylinder. He 
heard a deep humming, from somewhere in- 
side. 

"Some kind of machine," Padgett mar- 
veled. "I must have started the works in- 
side it, by pushing that thing — " 

THE hum died away, and there was a 
space of silence. Then a startHngly loud, 
clashing sound came from within the metal 
shell. Padgett recoiled when he saw a door 
opening in its side. 

First there was a thin slit in the metal. 
Then it widened until it was an aperture 
several feet across, like an eye. Padgett 
gaped. Suddenly his amazement gave way 
to horror. 

A Thing was emerging from the cylinder. 
It was not a man, but neither was it an ani- 
mal — at least, no animal Padgett had ever 
seen or heard of. 

It was a head, mostly — a bulging, pink, 
semi-human head. The hairless skull was a 
great dome, and its face was tiny, with two 
round, huge, glowing eyes, no nose or ears, 
and a minute mouth. But it did have a ridic- 
ulously tiny body, just a little thing of baby- 
like arms and legs. It rested in a chairlike 
apparatus, to which were attached tubes, 
metal objects, and other mechanisms which 
Padgett could not fathom. 

Most miraculous and unnerving of all, the 
Thing simply floated up out of the cylinder 
on its chair. Then it rested atop the cyl- 
inder and regarded Padgett with those great, 
glowing eyes. 

"Qood Lord!" Padgett choked. 

With that strangled cry, he turned and 
started to run. He had not gone four steps 
before he suddenly stopped. He couldn't 
run any farther! 
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Padgett found himself turning around and 
walking back toward the Thing. He shud- 
dered with fear, struggled wildly to get 
away, bat couldn't. His body seemed out 
of control, subject to another's win. His 
own was perfectly useless. Urged by that 
weird remote control, he marched till he was 
but two yards from the Thing. 

"Do not be afraid," it told him in a high, 
shrill, babylike voice. 

Padgett was more than afraid — he was ter- 
rified. But even in his terror, an amazing 
fact struck him. The Thing spoke in a 
totally unfamiliar language, yet he could un- 
derstand! 

"You receive my thought message, not the 
words I speak," the Thing said. "The power 
of psycho-control that makes you unable to 
control your own body." 

PADGETT goggled. "You mean that you 
control my body— my own body?" 
"Of course. My will, amplified and pro- 
jected electricaUy, cuts out your own brain's 
commands in your nervous system. So you 
do what I will, not what you will yourself. 
But you have nothing to fear. You put me 
tremendously in your debt, by unearthing 
my star shell and operating its plunger. Had 
you not done so, I might have slept m it 
for more centuries in suspended animation." 

Padgett was too stupefied now to feel 
terror. Also, the manner of the creature 
had been reassuring. 

"You've been sleeping tn that cylinder, 
buried in the Earth for centuries?" he 
gasped. 

"For about four centuries, according to 
my uranium clocks. I would have slept 
many more, had you not awakened me. My 
star cruise would have been badly delayed." 

Padgett did not understand. Apparently 
the weird creature saw his bewildered per- 
plexity, for it explained. 

"You see, I am a native of the largest 
world of the distant star you call Vega. 
Our race there is perhaps the greatest in 
scientific powers of any in the Universe. We 
have been able, by our science, to lengthen 
our life-span almost to immortality. We 
possess powers which, to primitive peoples 
like yours, would seem wholly magical. 
About eighty thousand years ago, I set forth 
in this star shell upon an extensive explora- 
tion of this part of the Galaxy. 

"My shell travels at almost the speed of 
light. Even so, it takes many years to travel 
from one star to another. During that time, 
I sleep in the shell. When it lands on the 
world of its destination, the plunger is thrust 
back and starts the mechanisms which awake 
me from suspended animation. Then I es- 
tablished a base, make a scientific survey of 
that world, and go on to another star. 

"But, as I now realize, my mechanism 
"■ent wrong when I landed on this planet. 
Probably my shell landed in such fashion 
that the plunger was not operated. Due lo 
this accident, I did not awaken. Shifting 
soil and sediment covered my shell and 
buried it for four centuries. During all that 
time, I have slept in complete unconscious- 
ness. If you had not chanced to dig out 
my shell and operate the plunger, I would 
still be sleeping. 



"I am grateful to you for that, and I in- 
tend to reward you. As I told you, we 
Vegans have vast scientific powers. I am 
going to give you any one of those powers 
you ask for." 

"But I don't know anything about sci- 
ence," Padgett said hesitantly. 

"That is not necessary," the Vegan de- 
clared. "Just tell me what power you'd like 
to have — whether it be invisibility, or bod- 
ily flight, or anything else within the limits 
of our mighty science. Whatever power you 
desire is yours for the asking!" 

CHAPTER II 

The Psycho~Power 

PADGETT felt he must be dreaming. It 
couldn't be the timid clerk of Manhat- 
tan Insurance who stood here, talking to a 
monstrous creature from distant Vega. 

"It is no dream," assured the Vegan. "I 
really can give you almost any power you 
ask for, as a reward for saving me from 
eternities of confinement." 

Padgett continued staring idiotically. 
"Well, what do you want?" the Vegan 
asked, its glowing eyes fixed expectantly 
on him. 

"I — I don't know," Padgett stuttered. "My 
mind's so upset — I mean, I can hardly be- 
lieve — " 

"What power would you like most? Would 
you like to be invisible?" 

"Invisible?" Padgett repeated incredu- 
lously. "Could you?" 

"Of course. That involves only the trans- 
formation of the molecular structure of your 
body and clothing, to permit free passage 
of light. I will show you." 

The Vegan put its tiny hand on a lamplike 
apparatus attached to its chair. A pale white 
fan of force sprang from the lamp and en- 
veloped Padgett 

Rooted by bewilderment, Padgett felt 
nothing. But when he looked down at him- 
self, he cried out. His arms and legs — his 
whole body — had disappeared! He raised a 
hand before his eyes, knew it shook though 
he could not see it. He felt his body. It 
was real and solid as ever. But he could 
look right through it. 

"Why, I'm invisible!" he exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

"All light now passes through you un- 
checked, except for microscopic nerve-ends 
in your retina which I left unchanged, so 
that you would be able to see." 

Padgett walked a few steps, trying to 
grasp the reality of it. It was uncanny to 
see footprints appearing magically in the 
soft dirt. He could walk right through New 
York's streets like a ghost. The thought 
excited him. What would they say at the 
office — what Helen would say — when they 
saw him — 

But they wouldn't be able to see him! 
That thought drove home through Padgett'* 
excitement, Helen would not want any- 
thing to do with him. He'd be a mere 
phantom, a living wraith, 

"No," he said in sudden panic. "I don't 
want to be invisible. Please change me 
back." 



"If you wish," the Vegan said. 

Another fan of white force leaped from 
the bulbous lamp. Looking down at him- 
self, Padgett drew a great breath of relief 
as he saw his body appearing again. 

"If invisibility isn't what you want, how 
about the power of flight?" 

STILL trembling from the uncanny ex- 
perience of invisibility, Padgett didn't 
understand. 

"But I've been in an airplane. I took a 
sightseeing flight last summer." 

The Vegan's shrill voice was full of lofty 
contempt. 

"I do not mean riding in crude air-ve- 
hicles, when I say flight. We Vegans fly 
by magnetic levitation, making use of the 
phenomenon of magnetic attraction and re- 
pulsion, through control of polarity." 

Padgett didn't understand, and said so. 
Next moment he regretted it. The Vegan 
floated in its chair toward him and fastened 
a wide, shining metal belt around his waist. 
Wristlets of similar metal went around his 
wrists. 

"You can fly now, as I can," the Vegan 
stated. "Simply raise your arms above your 
head, and the magnetic polarity of your body 
will be reversed. Earth will repel instead 
of attract you. Lowering your hands will 
reverse the process. Putting your hands be- 
fore you will carry you forward along the 
magnetic lines of force." 

Padgett looked doubtfully at the belt and 
wristlets. Experimentally he flung his arms 
above his head. Next moment he was gasp- 
ing for breath, soaring up with inconceiv- 
able velocity, the wind roaring in his ears 
like screeching fiends. He looked down 
wildly and saw the forest a thousand feet 
below him. 

He gasped, the wind hammering into his 
throat, blinding him. Convulsively he low- 
ered his upstretched arms, and instantly he 
was falling toward the green forest He 
yelled in terror. He could see the green 
canopy of foliage rushing up toward him. 
Into his dazed mind leaped the Vegan's in- 
structions. He jerked his arms upward at 
the last moment. 

Whoosh! He was zipping straight up 
again. Again he let his arms fall, and again 
he was falling precipitately. 

Then Padgett managed to get his arms in 
front of him. At once, he found himself 
skimming forward at nightmare speed a 
thousand feet above the forest. He was 
like a human projectile, until he experi- 
mented. By curving his hands like a diver, 
he could turn. The farther he kept them 
in front of him, the faster he flew. By 
bringing bis hands back toward his shoul- 
ders, he reduced speed. 

Padgett spied the old lane through the 
woods, the mud-covered cylinder and the 
Vegan in its chair. Frantically he tried to 
land there, but he maneuvered clumsily. 
Twice he misjudged and overshot it and had 
to rocket around and try again. 

BUT he finally came to a wobbly land- 
ing in the lane near the Vegan's cyl- 
inder. He collapsed to the ground, keep- 
ing his wrists down in wild fear of being 




Helen Gray 

shot into the sky again. 

"Take this thing off me!" he pleaded. 

The Vegan floated toward him, and with 
its tiny, babylike hands quickly removed the 
belt and wristlets. Then it contemplated 
the shaking Padgett puzzledly. 

"You don't want the power of flight, 
either?" 

"No — I don't want it," croaked Padgett, 
breathing in great gasps. He stood up 
shakily. "What good would it do me? 
Everyone would think I was just a freak. 
There'd be nothing I could do with it ex- 
cept join a sideshow, and I'd always be 
afraid of shooting clear off the Earth." 

"Well, what do you want?" the Vegan 
demanded a little impatiently. "I want to 
reward you, but nothing I have seems to 
appeal to you. How about enabling you to 
see through all walls?" Or would you like 
the power of living underwater?" 

Padgett shook his head. "I don't want 
any of those. But there is one power you 
can give me that I'd rather have than any- 
thing else." 

"If I can do it — and there are few things 
I can't do — just name it." 

Padgett had had a little time to recover 
from the shock of his experience so far, and 
he had realized that this strange creature 
really could do what it said. His mind was 
soaring with excitement. There was some- 
thing he wanted far more than invisibility, 
or flight, or any other of the alluring gifts 
the Vegan offered him. 

"Give me the power to dominate other 
people! You see, I can't impress them. 
They always just ignore me. I'm completely 
at a loss trying to deal with them. My 
friends — even the girl I love—all sort of like 
me, but they don't really know when I'm 
around. If I could just be able to dominate 
people, I'd really be somebody. Can you 



give me that power?" 

The Vegan's glowing eyes looked a little 
troubled. 

"I could give you that power," it replied. 
"But are you sure you want it? That power 
is a tremendous one. It might be more 
than you could control. I would be reward- 
ing you poorly if I gave you something that 
got you into trouble because you could not 
handle it." 

i^WCOULD handle it, all right," Padgett 
m asserted eagerly. "How could I get 
into any trouble? Why, I'd be more power- 
ful than any dictator or king! There'd be 
nobody that would dare to think I was just 
a rabbit of a man." 

"I am afraid you do not understand all the 
potentialities of what you request," the Ve- 
gan stated. "Still, I have promised to re- 
ward you with any power you asked for. If 
you insist, I shall give you this. Are yon 
sure you want it?" 

"I'll say I'm sure!" Padgett cried enthu- 
siastically. 

"Very well," sighed the Vegan. "It will 
require a little time, and first you must be 
unconscious." 

At the word "unconscious," Padgett 
seemed to see the Vegan's glowing eyes ex- 
pand enormously. A wave of blackness 
rolled over him. 

Padgett awoke slowly. He was stretched 
out on the ground beside the star shell. The 
Vegan, who had been bending over him, 
was now putting a number of strange little 
instruments back into a locker in the arm 
of his queer chair. 

Weakly Padgett got to his feet. He felt 
oddly dizzy and dazed, and had to hold on 
to the side of the big cylinder. 

"Did— did you do it?" he mumbled. 

"Yes, it is done," the Vegan replied. "It 
involved a brain operation that none of your 
scientists could ever hope to achieve." 

"You mean that you operated on my 
brain?" Padgett cried in dismay. 

He put his hand to his head. It seemed 
the same as always. There was no sign of 
a scar on bis scalp. 

"Don't worry, there wilt be no ill effects," 
the Vegan assured him. "We Vegans can 
open the skull and separate the tissues by 
clean molecular cleavage. When the mole- 
cules close, they do not leave the slightest 
cicatrice. I have implanted deep in your 
skull a tiny electro-magnetic amplifier and 
projector. It is contained in a metal cap- 
sule less than a half-inch long, yet its pow- 
ers are enormous. Its purpose is to amplify 
and project in a beam your thought-com- 
mands. Each Vegan has one imbedded in 
the skull. 

"You see, thought is an electrical current. 
When you think or will anything strongly, 
from now on, the electric thought-current 
in your brain will be tremendously amplified 
by the tiny mechanism in your skull. It will 
be projected before you in a high-powered 
psycho-beam. Impinging on the brain of 
anyone else, it will set up in the other per- 
son's brain an induced electric thought-cur- 
rent so powerful as to dominate the sub- 
ject's own thought-currents. 

"Thus the subject will mechanically obey 



your projected thought-commands. But the 
subject will obey, of course, only as long as 
your invisible psycho-beam impinges on his 
brain. That means you must keep facing 
him at a reasonably short distance to keep 
him subject to your psycho-controL" 

PADGETT'S imagination kindled with 
the incredible idea. 
"And it'll really work? I can really make 
anybody do just what I want him to?" 

"You can," promised the Vegan. "I've 
given you the power you asked for, but 
you cannot get rid of this psycho-power. 
No ordinary surgeon could remove the tiny 
projector from your skull without killing 
you." 

"I'll never want to get rid of it, don't 
fear!" Padgett retorted. 

"I wonder," said the Vegan thoughtfully. 
"I may have given you an evil reward for 
the help you afforded me. However, it was 
what you wanted." It started floating back 
toward the cylinder. "It is time I began 
establishing a base on this world, from 
which to conduct my surveys." 

"Will you be staying long here on Earth?" 
Padgett asked awedly. 

"I doubt if there is anything to detain me 
long. This appears to be a prefectly ordi- 
nary fourth-rate world of Type K. It should 
take me but a short time to carry out a 
complete scientific survey of so small and 
uninteresting a planet." 

The Vegan, in its little chair, floated down 
into the cylinder. The door closed, like an 
eye shutting, and again its metal side was 
unbroken and seamless. Padgett heard 
mechanisms humming inside the cylinder. 
He stepped back hastily. 

With a ripping sound, the shell was sud- 
denly gone, flashing up into the sky, so fast 
that his eyes could hardly follow it. Then 
he lowered his gaze and looked dazedly 
around him. There was nothing but the 
sunlit woods, drowsing in the noonday heat, 
with buzzing insects droning sleepily. 

"Gee, did I dream it all?" Padgett won- 
dered. "Could it have been real?" 

His eyes fell on the depression left by the 
cylinder in the soft brown dirt. That, at 
least, was real He felt his head again. 
There was no sign of a scar. 

"If it wasn't a dream," he muttered, his 
heart beating fast, "then I can dominate 
people with my psycho-power!" 

Rapidly he started back along the lane to 
the highway. He must find somebody and 
try out the psycho-control. 

"If it works, I'll be the most powerful man 
that ever lived!" he mused, almost fright- 
ened. "Why, there' won't be anybody that 
can disobey me when I tell him to do some- 
thing." 

BUT Padgett began to feel as though the 
whole thing had been a crazy dream. 
Everything about him looked so normal that 
it seemed utterly impossible. The Vegan 
and his strange powers could never have 
existed. ... 

By the time he reached the edge of the 
concrete highway, Padgett had nearly per- 
suaded himself that a touch of sun had 
made him imagine the whole experience. 
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But still he clung to the faint hope that 
maybe it had happened — maybe he did have 
the psycho-power. An automobile was 
coming along the road, traveling at high 
speed. 

"I'll try it out on the driver," Padgett 
whispered breathlessly. "If it works, I'll 
know that everything really happened." 

He remembered the Vegan's instructions. 
To make a subject obey his thought-com- 
mands, he must face him so the invisible 
psycho-beam from inside his skull would 
strike him. 

He faced the oncoming car, now only a 
thousand feet away. He put all his will- 
power into a single thought. 

"Stop!" he thought. "You, driving that 
car — stop and pick me up!" 

Nothing happened. The car continued to 
hum toward him. Padgett felt a sick dis- 
appointment. So it had been just a crazy 
dream, after all. Then, a hundred feet away 
from him, the blue sedan suddenly skidded 
to a stop. 

CHAPTER III 
Mental Mastery 

FOR a moment, Padgett was stupefied. 
He had not really expected the psycho- 
power to work, and at first it hadn't. Only 
when the car was a hundred feet away had 
it stopped. Did that mean the psycho-beam 
would not operate at more than a hundred 
feet? 

"Maybe it didn't really work at all," Pad- 
gett muttered. "Maybe that driver meant to 
pick me up, anyhow." 

He approached the car. The driver, a 
stout, red-faced man, was looking around 
bewilderedly, as though puzzled. Padgett 
faced him and hurled a new thought-com- 
mand. 

"Ask me to ride with you." 
The ruddy features seemed to stiffen. 
"Hop in, young feller!" the driver said 
loudly. 

It worked! His psycho-power was real! 
He could make anybody obey his com- 
mands! He felt a terrific sense of new 
power. He was going to be a timid no- 
body no longer. He'd be the most master- 
ful, dominating personality the world had 
ever seen. 

Padgett climbed exultantly into the seat 
beside the driver. He couldn't wait till he 
got back to New York and put his psycho- 
power to use. Wait till he met Brockway 
and Helen! The red-faced driver had 
started the car again. But now he stopped, 
looked angrily at Padgett. 

"What are you doing in my car?" he de- 
manded. 

"Why, you stopped and invited me to ride 
with you." Padgett explained. 

"Did I?" said the red-faced man uncer- 
tainly. "I must have been day-dreaming for 
a minute. I never pick up hitch-hikers. 
You'll have to get out." 

Padgett was flabbergasted until he real- 
ized what had happened. The moment he 
had turned his thought-command beam 
away from the driver, the man had reverted 
to normal. Hastily Padgett faced the driver 



and hurled a quick thought at him. 

"You don't want me to get out. You want 
to take mc to New York." 

"Stay in the car, pal," the red-faced man 
said loudly. "I'll take you right into New 
York." 

Padgett breathed a sigh of relief. Again 
he turned his head, and at once came the 
driver's voice, more puzzled and angry than 
ever. 

"Say, didn't I tell you to get out?" 

PADGETT'S heart sank. He began to 
understand the limitations of bis new 
power. He could make the driver do any- 
thing he willed, so long as he faced the man 
and kept him controlled by the psycho- 
beam. But the moment he turned away, the 
man was out of his control. 

Padgett sought desperately for an expe- 
dient. He couldn't ride all the way to New 
York, looking at the driver to keep him un- 
der control. Abruptly he got an idea. He 
hurled a new command at the driver. 

"Get in the back seat, bud," the man in- 
vited genially. "You'll ride more comfort- 
ably back there." 

Padgett hastily climbed into the rear seat 
of the sedan, where he could keep the driver 
under psycho-control constantly. He gave 
the thought-order to start, and soon they 
were bowling along the highway toward 
New York. 

As they sped south along the Hudson, 
Padgett's confidence reasserted itself. It 
would not take long to learn all the tricks 
of using his new power. Wait till he faced 
Helen Gray! 

He experimented on the driver, ordered 
him to drive faster. They leaped forward 
at once. A thought-order to drive more 
slowly was instantly obeyed. Padgett willed 
the man to sing "Annie Laurie," and the 
red-faced man threw back his head and sang 
in a loud, rusty voice. 

Padgett felt a sense of power such as no 
man had ever felt before. Once or twice, 
before they reached New York, he looked 
aside. Each time, he noticed that the driver 
started to come back to normal. Padgett 
hastily turned toward the man again and 
brought him back under control. 

They rolled across the George Washing- 
ton Bridge through the brilliant sunset. 
Padgett willed the man to drive down to 
Central Park West where Helen's apartment 
was. Obedient to his thought-orders, the 
red -faced man drew up in front of the 
apartment building. 

Padgett got out. Grinning, he called back 
to the driver. 
"Thanks for the lift." 
"How the devil did I get in New York?" 
the driver bellowed. "I was going to Jer- 
sey City!" 

Padgett chuckled as he entered the apart- 
ment building. That man would be forever 
mystified by his sudden aberration. 

WITH a new jaunty poise to his thin 
shoulders, Padgett rode up three floors 
and knocked loudly at the door of Helen's 
apartment. 

Helen Gray opened the door, and her 
lovely brown eyes widened in surprise at 



seeing him. She was dressed in a summery 
white frock, with a small white hat perched 
on her smooth black hair. Her pretty face 
showed her astonishment as Padgett calmly 
strode in. 

"Why, Walter, I told you I couldn't see 
you today," she protested. 

"That's all right," Padgett replied coolly. 
"Hello, Fessler." 

Frank Fessler, an overpoweringly big and 
blond young man in a crisp white suit, had 
risen to his feet as Padgett entered. If 
there was one person Padgett disliked, it 
was Fessler. It wasn't only that Fessler 
was his rival for Helen's favor. He had a 
deep-rooted envy of Fessler's aggressive 
personality. 

"Sorry, old man," Fessler said in his easy, 
self-confident way. "Helen and I are going 
out dancing." 

"You shouldn't have come when I told 
you not to," Helen added, trying to soften 
the blow. 

Padgett pretended disappointment, but his 
mind was seething. How should he use his 
psycho-power to dispose of his rival? 
Should he make Fessler do something ri- 
diculous? Suddenly he thought of the very 
thing. Looking at Fessler, he hurled a 
powerful psycho-beam command. 

"You think Helen's clothes look terrible," 
Padgett thought intensely. 

Fessler's smile faded. He turned a little 
blankly and looked the girl up and down. 
He shook his head worriedly. 

"I'm afraid you'll have to change that 
dress and hat, Helen," he said. "You can't 
go out with me, looking like that." 

Helen's brown eyes widened. Her lips 
parted in sheer surprise as crimson flushed 
her cheeks. 

"Just what is the matter with my hat and 
dress, Frank?" she asked with dangerous 
sweetness. 

"They just look wrong," Fessler stated, 
frowning in disapproval. "What the devil 
made you buy such a dowdy outfit?" 

"Dowdy?" cried Helen. 

Padgett gleefully hurled a new psycho- 
command at Fessler. 

"As a matter of fact, Helen," the big, 
blond young man went on severely, "I've 
been meaning to speak to you for some 
time about your clothes. Fve been embar- 
rassed, going around with you. Where do 
you get those fantastic get-ups?" 

HELEN exploded. Her small figure was 
rigid with suppressed passion as she 
pointed to the door. 

"If you're so ashamed of me, you needn't 
go out with me! You can go alone — and 
please don't ever come back!" 

Padgett, looking innocently at the ceiling, 
chuckled inwardly at his triumph. Now that 
Fessler was released from Padgett's psycho- 
control, he looked as stunned as though he 
had been hit with a pile-driver. 

"Why — why, I don't know what made me 
say that, Helen," he gasped. "I must have 
been out of my mind — " 

"Don't try to apologize now!" Helen re- 
torted. "If you don't leave, III have you 
thrown out." 
Fessler, dazed and bewildered, let her 



push him toward the door. Helen slammed 
it shut, then burst into a shower of tears. 

"He said I looked — dowdy!" she sobbed. 

Padgett shrugged virtuously. "I always 
thought Frank Fessler was a skunk, and 
now he's proved it. Forget about him, 
Helen, and come out with me." 

"I don't want to go anywhere with any- 
body," Helen answered tearfully. "Please 
go, Walter." 

Padgett knew that ordinarily he would 
have picked up his hat and obediently de- 
parted. But that was the old Padgett, the 
human zero. Now things were different. 

He faced Helen and gave his mental or- 
der. 

"You want to go with me," he thought in- 
tently. Aloud, he said gruffly: "You'll come, 
and like it." 

The results were immediate. Helen 
stopped sobbing. With eager excitement in 
her beautiful eyes, she grabbed Padgett's 
arm and started for the door. 

"Come on, Walter! Why are we wait- 
ing?" 

But by the time they reached the street, 
Helen had recovered from his psycho-order. 
She was badly puzzled. She stared at Pad- 
gett with a dawning wonder, as though see- 
ing him for the first time. 

"Why, Walter, I never knew you to be 
like that before — so dominating." 

Padgett glowed. He handed Helen into 
the taxicab with a new jauntiness. 

"Silver Club," he ordered casually. 

"Silver Club?" echoed Helen as the taxi 
started to roll south, "We can't go there. 
It's the most exclusive and expensive night 
cluh in town. We aren't dressed for it, 
either." 

"We'll get in," Padgett assured her. 

Helen stared at him, her wonder making 
her completely forget Fessler. But Pad- 
gett himself had a moment of chilling doubt. 
He had less than four dollars in his pocket. 
What would he do in the night club if his 
psycho-power happened to fail? He prayed 
it wouldn't. 

HEN their cab drew up before the 
impressive portals, a magnificently uni- 
formed doorman sprang forward to open 
the door for them. But his eyes became 
hard as he witheringly eyed Padgett's mud- 
dy shoes and impressed tweed suit. 
"I'm afraid — " he started to say icily. 
Padgett thought a quick order. 
"I'm Padgett. You know me and you're 
glad to let me in." 
The doorman suddenly smiled at him. 
"Why, hello, Mr. Padgett," he cried effu- 
sively. "Glad to see you again. This way." 

Helen looked dazed as she accompanied 
Padgett into the foyer. 

"Why, he knew you!" she exclaimed won- 
deringly. "You've been here before?" 

"Oh, I get around a little, now and then," 
Padgett said nonchalantly. 

He could hear the doorman, outside, audi- 
bly wondering whether the heat had driven 
him nuts. They had paused in the softly 
carpeted foyer of the big, silver-walled club. 
Around a dance floor the size of a stamp 
were crowded tables, at which ladies and 
gentlemen in formal dress chatted against a 
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background of gay music. Padgett looked 
around appreciatively. He liked this place. 

The headwaiter had noticed them, and had 
sized up Padgett in one swift glance. He 
approached to give them a polite and quiet 
bum's rush. Padgett pointed to an empty 
table at the edge of the small dance floor. 

"I want that table there," he said loudly. 

"Sorry, sir, but that table is reserved. And 
I'm afraid I must ask you and the lady to — " 

He stopped. Padgett had faced him and 
was turning on the power. 

"Why, of course you can have that table, 
Mr. Padgett," he said eagerly. "This way, 
please." 

CHAPTER IV 
High Pressure Love 

THE smart patrons of the Silver Club 
looked up in astonishment at the drab 
young clerk and his pretty companion being 
escorted to the choicest table in the place. 

Padgett sat down. Inwardly he was 
scared of his own temerity. He quailed be- 
neath the curious stare of the people at 
neighboring tables, but he knew that he had 
already impressed Helen. 

"Walter, we're so out of place here," she 
whispered uneasily. "Everyone's looking at 
us. That stout woman with all the dia- 
monds just sneered at me." 

"She did, did she?" Padgett said vindic- 
tively. 

He turned to look at the fish-eyed, over- 
weight dowager. Immediately that lady did 
something that for the rest of her life would 
make her doubt her sanity. She hurled her 
plate to the floor. 

"Hell, that soup is lousy!" she bawled. 

The commotion aroused by this phenom- 
enon took their attention away from Pad- 
gett and Helen. With a grandiloquent air, 
he ordered a waiter to bring them cham- 
pagne. 

"But how can you afford all this?" Helen 
asked incredulously. 

Padgett now had exactly two dollars and 
ninety cents in his pocket. But he smiled in 
a superior fashion. 

"Don't worry about that, Helen." 

The head-waiter, meanwhile, was staring 
bewilderedly at Padgett from the edge of 
the room. 

"I can't understand it," he was babbling 
to one of his men. "I gave that young hick 
and his girl the table reserved for Arnold 
Wayne! I must have gone crazy!" 

"Arnold Wayne! Boy, will he be sore — 
and you know what Wayne can do when 
he's mad, Etienne." 

Padgett was watching the floor-show, and 
enjoying himself tremendously. Every mo- 
ment he was gaining more confidence in the 
immense potentialities of his power. A hand 
agitatedly tapped his shoulder. He looked 
up. It was the bead-waiter, and behind him 
was a party of two men and two women. 

"There's been a mistake, sir," the head- 
waiter gabbled. "This table was reserved 
for Mr. Arnold Wayne's party.'* 

Padgett bad beard of Arnold Wayne. 
Everybody had, for Wayne was one of the 
brightest luminaries of caf£ society, a 



wealthy promoter whose name was a talis- 
man of influence on Broadway. There was 
a look of humorous surprise on Wayne's 
face as he surveyed Padgett and Helen. He 
was a dark, handsome man of forty, yet 
looked like a younger brother. 

"Sorry to oust you," he said smilingly. 
"But we did reserve the table, and — " 

He stopped. Realizing that he had to do 
something, Padgett had turned to face 
Wayne and had given him the psycho-beam 
power. In obedience to Padgett's thought- 
command, Wayne suddenly thrust out his 
hand. 

"Why, it's Walter Padgett!" he exclaimed 
enthusiastically. "Padgett, old man, it's 
good to see you again. Where have you 
been keeping yourself?" 

THE head-waiter sighed in relief, and or- 
dered more chairs brought to the table. 
Wayne gestured his friends to approach. 

"Brower, girls, I want you to meet one 
of the best friends I ever had," he cried 
warmly. "His name is Walter Padgett." 

Brower, a chubby, bald little man with 
suspicious eyes, looked surprised but shook 
Padgett's hand. The two luscious ladies in 
slinky evening gowns murmured their de- 
light at meeting Mr. Padgett. Padgett, 
though, was at a disadvantage. He had to 
keep facing Wayne to hold him under psy- 
cho-control. 

Padgett saw from the cooler of his eye 
that Helen had been watching with undis- 
guised amazement. He knew he was im- 
pressing her vastly tonight, and he glowed 
at that thought despite his fear. 

"Any friend of Padgett's is a friend of 
mine, Miss Gray," Wayne said, when 
Padgett made the introductions. 
Brower looked puzzedly at them. 
"When did you and Mr. Padgett meet, 
Arnold?" he asked. 

Wayne laughed. "Oh, that was a long 
time ago. We've had a lot of swell times 
together, haven't we, Padgett, old boy?" 

"We sure have," Padgett declared, with 
a nonchalant smile. 

"Walter, you never told me you knew Ar- 
nold Wayne!" Helen whispered in awe. 

"Oh, I didn't think it was worth men- 
tioning," Padgett said casually. 

Champagne and talk flowed Padgett be- 
came desperately worried, for he'd had to 
sit facing Wayne, putting thoughts and 
words into his mind. He hadn't dared to 
relax his psycho-control of Wayne for an 
instant. But he couldn't sit there all night. 
As soon as he would get up to leave, Ar- 
nold Wayne would be released from psycho- 
control. How in the world, Padgett won- 
dered frantically, was he to get out of this 
predicament? 

Padgett decided he'd have to take a chance 
of being able to get out now. 

"Helen and I are going to run along," he 
said, much too loudly. "But the check for 
this little party is on me, Arnold." 

At the same time, Padgett gave him a 
powerful thought-order, and Wayne re- 
sponded instantly. 

"Wouldn't think of it — Everything's on 
me! So long, Padgett. Remember me to all 
our mutual friends." 



Padgett got up and took Helen's arm. He 
was careful to keep facing Wayne, to hold 
the Broadwayite under control. But how 
was he to get to the door without releasing 
control? He solved the problem by back- 
ing toward the door, calling back last-min- 
ute scraps of talk. In that way he was able 
to keep him controlled so that he cheerily 
waved good-by. The other patrons of the 
Silver Club looked with amazement at the 
spectacle. 

REACHING the door, Padgett grabbed 
■ Helen's arm and rushed her out into 
the street. He had just a glimpse of Ar- 
nold Wayne coming out of the psycho-con- 
trol. Wayne rose, looking bewilderedly af- 
ter him in stunned astonishment. He knew 
Wayne was wondering what in the world 
had happened to him. 

Padgett hustled Helen into a taxi and lit- 
erally shouted her address. As the cab 
rolled away, Padgett looked back and saw 
Arnold Wayne emerge from the club and 
stare baffledly after them. 

When they reached the deserted lobby of 
Helen's apartment building, Padgett sum- 
moned up his courage. He'd never kissed 
Helen good night, for he'd always been too 
timid. But now things were different. 

"It was a wonderful evening, Walter," she 
was saying. "I had no idea you knew peo- 
ple like Arnold Wayne." 

"Oh, that's nothing," Padgett said. As he 
spoke, he was hurling his thought at Helen 
along the invisible psycho-beam. "You're 
in love with me — You want to kiss mel" he 
thought intently. 

The results were immediate. , Helen 
stared with dawning wonder, then sudden- 
ly threw her arms around his neck. 

"Oh, Walter, aren't you going to kiss me 
good night?" she whispered. 

It was like a high-voltage electric shock 
to Padgett. He hadn't expected the sug- 
gestion to work so fast. But it only lasted 
a moment. Padgett didn't realize in his 
blissful confusion that he was no longer 
facing Helen. He was looking over her 
shoulder as she snuggled in his arms. For 
an instant, she was out of the path of his 
psycho-power beam. She tore herself from 
his arms, looked at him in bewildered 
amazement. 

"Why, what made me do that?" she cried. 
"I must have had too much champagne to 
drink." 

Hastily Padgett turned on the power 
again. 

Helen's face grew tender as she gazed 
deeply into his eyes. 

"Walter, why are you so shy?" she asked 
softly. "Don't you want to kiss me?" 

She planted a lingering kiss on his lips. 
Padgett reeled from the wonderful sensa- 
tion. As before, in his emotion he forgot 
to keep his thought-command constant. 
Through the rosy haze in which he dwelt, 
there came a stinging slap on his face. 

"What do you mean by kissing me like 
that?" she demanded. 

"But it was you kissed me," he protested. 

"Oh, I must be losing my mind," she 
sobbed in confusion. "I don't know what's 
happening to me. Please go." 



PADGETT found her disappearing into 
the elevator before he was able to take 
a fresh command of the situation. It had 
seemed so simple to him to control every- 
body with his new psycho-power, bat in 
practice he was finding that it was a slip- 
pery business. The minute he relaxed his 
vigilance, his subjects reverted to normal. 

Padgett thought ruefully that the Vegan 
had been right. The psycho-power cer- 
tainly wasn't easy to handle. Already it had 
nearly got him into trouble at the Silver 
Club, and it had upset Helen badly. Maybe 
she wouldn't even want to see him again. 

"I've got to learn how to handle the power 
better," he muttered, leaving the building. 
"Then I'll really be able to use it." 

A man ran toward him as he reached the 
street. 

"Padgett, I want to talk to you!" 

Padgett's heart sank. He recognized the 
tall, lithe figure in evening clothes, and the 
dark, handsome face. He realized that 
Wayne must have grabbed a taxi and fol- 
lowed them. The promoter, then, was seek- 
ing vengeance for the trick Padgett had 
played on him. Padgett hurled a frantic 
thought at Wayne. 

"You want to leave here. You're going 
back downtown!" 

At once, Wayne turned and walked rap- 
idly away. But when he had gone a hun- 
dred feet, he stopped and turned. Padgett 
realized sinkingly that Wayne was beyond 
the range of psycho-control. 

"By heaven, you did it to me again!" 

Padgett felt desperate. How was he to 
get rid of Wayne? He could send him away 
again, but he wouldn't go more than a hun- 
dred feet, for the psycho-power faded out at 
that distance. 

"Listen to me, Padgett," Wayne was say- 
ing earnestly as he approached. "Don't use 
this super-hypnotism or whatever it is on 
me again. I just want to have a friendly 
little talk with you." 

"You're not angry about what I did at the 
Silver Club?" Padgett asked doubtfully. 

"Angry? Not a bit! I'm just curious 
about the way you make me do things I 
don't want to do. How in the world is it 
done?" 

Padgett saw in the dark, handsome face 
of the promoter nothing but an eager, con- 
suming interest. Being admired by the fa- 
mous Broadwayite made Padgett feel proud 
of himself. 

"What makes you think I've got any queer 
powers?" he asked cautiously. 

"Why, I never experienced anything like 
it!" Wayne exclaimed. "There I sat in the 
Silver Club, saying that you were an old 
friend of mine. Even while I said it, I knew 
it wasn't true. Yet I couldn't help saying 
it. I figure it was some kind of hypnotism. 
Right?" 

Padgett expanded under Wayne's eager 
talk. 

"It's not hypnotism," he said importantly. 
"It's something new." 

"New? IH say it is! Come over to my 
apartment and have a drink, will you? I'd 
like to talk to you." 

The eager flattery made Padgett feel that 
here was a man who realized his true gifts. 



W AYNE'S apartment was on the other 
side of the park, a tower suite pan- 
eled in tulip wood. Its broad balcony over- 
looked Fifth Avenue's gold-lighted lane. A 
mask-faced valet admitted them and brought 
frosty highballs. 

"How do you do that if it isn't hypno- 
tism?" Arnold Wayne asked, his dark face 
keen with interest. 

Padgett tapped his head. "It's all right in 
here." 
"What do you mean?" 
Padgett's confidence had been further 
buoyed by the highball. 

"It's a thing in my head — a psycho-power 
projector. It projects my will as an ampli- 
fied electric beam." 

Wayne gaped. "You mean you developed 
an apparatus like that?" 

"Well, I didn't exactly develop it," Pad- 
gett admitted. He told Wayne about his ex- 
perience with the Vegan. 

"It sounds impossible," Arnold Wayne 
declared. 

"It's true, all right," Padgett assured him. 
"You know, since I got the power, I've been 
wondering. Maybe the people who are so 
dominating are really just people whose 
brains happen to generate a powerful 
thought-current — a kind o£ electric aura, 
something like the psycho-beam from my 
projector, only not so powerful." 

"That's an idea," Wayne said thoughtfully. 
"Maybe a few brains are so powerful elec- 
trically that anyone who comes within their 
field experiences an induced thought-cur- 
rent." 

"That would explain why dictators are 
able to influence all kinds of people who 
ought to know better, wouldn't it?" Padgett 
asked. 

"It would, at that. But even the most 
dominating of them aren't in the same class 
with you. What are you going to do with 
this power of yours?" 

WALTER PADGETT shrugged. "Well, 
I'm going to make them give me a 
raise down at the office. I deserve that. I 
thought I could use it to make Helen fall in 
love with me, but it only made her angry 
and upset as soon as I released control." 

"Well, I'll be damned!" Wayne blurted. 
"You only intend to use it to get a raise? 
Why, you can make millions just by in- 
fluencing politicians and financiers ! Pad- 
gett, you let me manage this power of yours, 
and within a year we'll own the City of 
New York." 

"But it wouldn't be honest to use the psy- 
cho-power that way," Padgett objected. 

"Not honest?" Arnold Wayne repeated. 
"You don't want to use the power to make 
millions?" 
Padgett squirmed uneasily. 
"Why, I couldn't use it for graft or things 
like that." 

The promoter's expression changed, and 
his brilliant smile flashed. 

"Of course you wouldn't," he declared 
heartily, "I can tel! there's nothing dishon- 
est about you." 

Padgett stood up. 

"I'll have to be going if I'm to get up for 
work tomorrow. I sure am glad you're not 



angry with me, Mr. Wayne." 

"I want you to feel that you and I are 
friends, Padgett," said Arnold Wayne geni- 
ally. "We're going to see a lot of each 
other." 

CHAPTER V 
The Trap 

PADGETT returned thoughtfully to the 
rooming house he called home.' He felt 
disappointed as he prepared to retire. He'd 
thought it would be simple to make Helen 
fall madly in love with him. But he'd for- 
gotten that he couldn't keep her under con- 
stant psycho-control. He shouldn't have 
made her kiss him like that, he decided 
gloomily. 

He was startled by a shrill voice from the 
open window. 

"So I was right when I said you might not 
be able to handle the psycho-power!" 

Padgett ran wildly to the window. No- 
body was there. When he looked out, he 
saw no one. But the shrill voice spoke from 
directly in front of him. 

"If you stand out of my way, I will come 
inside." 

Padgett recoiled. A vague, floating shad- 
ow appeared in the window, swiftly became 
more opaque. And there was the Vegan. 
It floated in its queer chairlike apparatus, 
that bristled with so many mysterious tubes, 
switches and mechanisms. The enormous 
pink head glistened in the lamplight and the 
round, glowing eyes were fixed severely on 
Padgett. 

"I heard your thoughts just now. You're 
finding the psycho-power more than you 
bargained for, aren't you?" 

Padgett gulped. "How were you able to 
find me, among all the people in New 
York?" 

"That was simple," said the Vegan im- 
patiently. "Every mind's vibrations are of 
different frequency. I simply tuned to 
yours, and came directly to you." 

"I — I thought you'd be busy with that sur- 
vey of Earth you said you were going to 
conduct." 

"My survey of this little planet is already 
almost completed. I am using a lonely 
mountain-top hundreds of miles from here 
for a base. I have recorded most of the 
data about your world which is likely to be 
of any value to our scientists. In a day or 
so, I will be departing to continue my ex- 
ploratory cruise. I came to find out, before 
I left, if you hadn't changed your mind about 
the psycho-power." 

"Changed my mind about the psycho- 
power?" Padgett repeated. "What do you 
mean?" 

"Do you still want the psycho-power or 
would you rather have me take it back? I 
can read from your mind that the power 
has already given you trouble. It will get 
you into worse trouble, before you are 
through. You will not be able to get rid 
of it, for none of your clumsy surgeons 
could remove the projector from your skull 
without killing you. That is why I think 
you had better let me take back the psycho- 
power before I leave." ■ 



PADGETT felt a shiver of apprehension, 
so solemn was the Vegah^s shrill voice. 
He knew that, as regarded mental capacity, 
he was just a child, compared with this 
strange, super-civilized representative of an 
alien race. The Vegan's advice about giving 
up his psycho-power might be sound. 

"But I can't give it up!" he burst out. 
"With the psycho-power I'm like I've al- 
ways wanted to be— dominating and master- 
ful with people." 

"You are being foolish. It is what I might 
expect from a member of a race as mentally 
weak as yours." 

"We may not be as far advanced as your 
people, but we haven't done so badly," Pad- 
gett protested. "Look at our machines, and 
our cities." 

"I have looked at them. I have not seen 
anything as bad since I stopped at a low- 
type world of the star, Altair. And even 
that world wasn't as badly mismanaged as 
this one. You don't try to set up meteoro- 
logical machinery to abate climatic condi- 
tions. You simply crawl into dark, unsan- 
itary shelters like this one, and call a squalid, 
planless huddle of such shelters a city. 

"Your ideas of power production are 
touchingly childish. Your only sources of 
power are the oxidization of fossilized plants 
and putrified mollusks, in chemical engines 
whose inefficiency is phenomenal. Instead 
of trying to cooperate to rationalize such an 
unscientific world, you periodically attempt 
to slaughter each other. When the College 
of Star Wisdom reads my report, they will 
laugh." 

Padgett grumbled and shifted uneasily. 

"Well, maybe we're not so smart from 
your viewpoint But I'm smart enough not 
to give up the psycho-power, now that I 
have it. It has caused me some troubles I 
hadn't expected. But all the same, I want 
to keep it. For the first time in my life, 
I'm an aggressive, dominating person." 

"You could be that, without the psycho- 
projector," the Vegan retorted. "You are 
merely too timid to use your inherent psy- 
cho-power." 

"Inherent psycho-power?" Padgett re- 
peated. He remembered his conversation 
on that with Arnold Wayne. "Then my 
guess was right. Everybody has a certain 
amount of psycho-power." 

"Of course. Everyone has it to a certain 
degree. People who are bold enough to will 
stronglv can dominate others to some ex- 
tent. Why don't you give up the projector 
and develop your own inherent power?" 

GRIMLY, Padgett shook his head. "I'd 
just be a nobody again." 
The Vegan looked baffled and worried, 
"I hate the idea of leaving you saddled 
with the psycho-power. It will be a poor 
reward for the great service you did me. 
Perhaps I ought to take the psycho-power 
from you fercibly." 

"You wouldn't do that!" Padgett yelped, 
retreating. "Not after what I did for you." 

"I see there is no use reasoning with an 
individual of your primitive race. Good-by." 

Floating in its chair toward the open 
window, the Vegan touched a knob with 
one tiny hand. Swiftly it faded and van- 



ished. 

"Gone back to the star shell," Padgett 
muttered. "Maybe I ought to have listened, 
and got rid of the psycho-power when I 
could . . . No! I've got the power, and 
I'm keeping it. There's no trouble I could 
get into that it couldn't get me out of. 
And when I get to the office in the morn- 
ing and turn it on Brockway — " 

He cherished that idea, to keep his mind 
from the grave doubts that persisted in his 
subconscious. 

Padgett was awakened next morning by 
a hand shaking his shoulder. He sat up, 
rubbing his eyes. Two hard-faced men were 
standing beside his bed. 

"What is it?" he bleated. "Who are you?" 

One of the men flashed a badge. 

"You know a girl named Helen Gray, 
don't you? You were out with her last 
night." 

"Why, yes," Padgett admitted. "What 
about it?" 

"When did you leave her?" the detective 
rasped. 

"One o'clock. Why? What's the mat- 
ter?" 

"She was kidnaped at four this morning. 
Got any idea who did it?" 

"Kidnaped!" Padgett cried appalledly. 
"She couldn't pay any ransom. She hasn't 
even any relatives." 

The detective shrugged. "People heard 
her cry and saw two men drive her off in 
a car." 

"Good Lord! You've got to find her!" 
"We're doin' our best. So you don't know 
anything about it? Well, thars all for now." 

WHEN the detectives had gone, Pad- 
gett dressed hastily. 
"Who would kidnap Helen?" he mumbled 
frantically. "If Frank Fessler has dared — " 
The telephone rang as he finished dress- 
ing. 

"Padgett, I've heard of the kidnaping of 
your girl and I think I can help you find 
her," Wayne said earnestly. "Come right 
over." 

"I'll be there in ten minutes!" Padgett 
stated. 

He dashed out and hailed a taxi. 

When he entered Wayne's magnificent 
apartment, he found two men there beside 
the promoter. One was the tubby Brower, 
whom he had met in the Silver Club. The 
other was a gray-haired, fox-faced man with 
gimlet eyes, who sat calmly playing soli- 
taire. 

"Hello, Padgett," Wayne said. "You know 
Barry Brower, and this is Harper Harris, 
another of my associates." 

"What about Helen?" Padgett cried. 
"Have you any idea who kidnaped her?" 

Wayne smiled. "Sure, I know who kid- 
naped her. Two of my men did it at my 
order." 

It took Padgett some time to digest this 
remarkable announcement. 

"You had Helen kidnaped? Why?" 

"Well come to that," Wayne said coolly. 
"In the meantime, sit down and have a 
drink." 

"Why, you — you criminal!" Padgett ex- 
ploded. "Where's Helen?" 



"I don't know that," Wayne said. "None 
of us does. That's the way I planned it." 

Padgett suddenly remembered his psycho- 
power. 

"You want to tell me where Helen is," 
he thought 

Arnold Wayne's face stiffened. 

"I want to tell you where Helen is — but 
I don't know." 

Padgett hurled the thought-command at 
Brower and Harris. But they couldn't, 
even under psycho-control, tell where Helen 
was. 

"But if you ordered Helen kidnaped, you 
must know where she is!" Padgett cried. 

Arnold Wayne, recovered from Padgett's 
control, smiled easily. 

"I don't. You see, I ordered my men to 
kidnap the girl, but not to let us know 
where she is. Since we don't know, you 
can't make us tell." 

"But why? She can't pay ransom." 

"No, but you can. You're going to use 
this power as I direct, to keep your girl 
from being harmed." 

Enlightenment burst upon Padgett. 

"So that's what your plan is! You want 
me to use the psycho-power dishonestly." 

"That's the general idea," Wayne ad- 
mitted calmly. "You and I are going to 
loot New York with that power of yours." 

CHAPTER VI 

Wall Street Wizard 

PADGETT stared at Arnold Wayne, who 
met his stupefied gaze with a cool smile. 
"How can you, a respectable promoter, 
think of doing such a thing?" Padgett 
gasped. 

Wayne grinned. "My promotion business 
is just a blind. My real business is, to put 
it bluntly, graft." 

"So you're really a crook!" Padgett ac- 
cused. 

"Crook is a hard word," Wayne said 
wryly. "I'm not such a bad guy. I never 
had anybody killed. The last thing I want 
to do is harm you or your girl. You do what 
I say, and the two of you will come out 
of this with a share of the profits." Des- 
perately considering the situation, Padgett 
saw no way of extricating himself. Indi- 
rectly it was he who had brought Helen 
into this peril. No matter what else hap- 
pened, he must protect her. The only way 
he could do so was to play ball with Wayne 
until he was assured of Helen's safety. 

"If I do what you want, Helen won't 
be harmed?" 

"You have my word," Wayne promised 
sincerely. "If you carry out the operations 
I've planned, my men'll know it from the 
newspapers and will keep your girl safe. 
If you don't — Well, I guess you under- 
stand." 

"What do you want me to do?" he asked 
hopelessly. 

Padgett, I've got our whole campaign 
plannedr' Wayne gloated. Brewer spoke 
up doubtfully. 

"ItU never work out. How can this little 
guy pull all the things you've got planned?" 

"You saw how he controlled us just now 



with his psycho-power," Wayne retorted. 
He turned back to the miserable Padgett. 
"We need a large stake. I have a good bit, 
but we'll need two million dollars more. 
Go down to a Wall Street bank and get 
two million in cash and negotiable secur- 
ities." 

"How am I going to get two million 
dollars cash?" Padgett gulped. 

"Don't be silly. Walk right in and use 
your psycho-power." 

"It's insane! I'll never get away 'with it." 

Arnold Wayne showed the steel beneath 
his debonair exterior, 

"You'll get it, Padgett. You know what 
will happen if you don't." 

Padgett took a long shuddering breath. 

"All right," he said, unhappily. "I'll do 
my best." 

"Don't come back here," Wayne said 
quickly. "I don't want you contacting me 
openly, I'll wait for you in your room. Of 
course, I know you won't think of going 
to the police, with your girl's life at stake." 

"No — no, I won't go to the police," Pad- 
gett promised. 

LIKE a man in a nightmare, he rode 
downtown in the morning rush hour. 
He was about to attempt a crime from 
which even the most audacious of crooks , 
would shrink. How could he hope to suc- 
ceed? 

Then the germ of an idea was born in 
his mind. Maybe, with the psycho-power, 
be could get that two million dollars legally! 

Padgett stood looking up at the dour 
Morrow Bank. Everyone had heard of its 
fabulous riches, and of the immense power 
and prestige of O. I/. Morrow, its crusty 
president. Padgett felt that if any bank 
could hand over two million in cash quickly, 
this one could. But the overpowering im- 
pressiveness of the building almost killed 
Padgett's shaky resolution. Suppose the 
psycho-power failed him? Helen would 
never be heard from again. 

He forced himself to enter the magnificent 
marble lobby, and approached the office of 
the president. A secretary looked up pleas- 
antly. 

"I want to see Mr, Morrow," he said 
breathlessly. "I don't have any appointment, 
but I've got to see him." 

The girl did not smile at this scrubby 
little clerk who was asking to see the finan- 
cial potentate. 

"I'm afraid Mr. Morrow can't possibly see 
you today," she said. "If you'll write for an 
appointment, stating your business — " 

She stopped suddenly. Padgett had 
hurled a psycho-command at her. 

"Of course Mr. Morrow will see you," 
she said. She pressed a communicator but- 
ton. "Mr. Padgett to see you on extremely 
urgent business, Mr. Morrow." 

Padgett hastened into the president's of- 
fice and shut the door before the secretary 
could regain her normal will-power. O. L. 
Morrow looked up. He was a pompous, 
gruff, white- whiskered man. 

"Padgett?" be repeated. "Why J&l my 
secretary let you in? I'll discharge that con- 
founded girl." 

"I had to see you personally because I 



want to borrow a large sum from your in- 
stitution, Mr. Morrow," Padgett bleated. 
"Two million dollars, in cash and nego- 
tiable securities.** 

MORJROW'S ideas of his visitor abruptly 
changed. 

"Have a chair, Mr. Padgett," he invited 
hastily. "Cigar? May I ask what interests 
you represent?" 

"Private interests," Padgett said, with a 
mysterious air. 

"Ah, secret deal, eh?" Morrow said know- 
ingly. "Of course you can put up ample 
collateral for the amount," 

"Yes. I'll put this up for security." 

Padgett drew out his pocket watch and 
laid it orvthe desk. Morrow stared at it, 
then at Padgett, and his fierce white whisk- 
ers began to twitch. 

"What kind of insane joke is this?" he 
exploded. "Are you trying to borrow two 
million in cash on a dollar watch?" 

"That's the idea," Padgett said. "I thought 
you'd let me have the money. If s a pretty 
good watch." 

Morrow became purple. Padgett hurled bis 
psycho-power in an intense effort of will. 
The president picked up the watch and 
looked at it. 

"Why, I guess it's good for a two million 
loan," he declared mildly. "Ill have it at- 
tended to at once." 

He pressed two buttons. The secretary 
entered, and also a brisk man who looked 
sharp as a razor. 

"Perkins," Morrow ordered, "collect two 
million in cash and negotiable securities and 
bring it here. Miss Drew, draw up a note 
for Walter Padgett and bring it in here for 
signing." 

"Shall I name any security in the note?" 
the girl asked. 

"Yes, this watch," Morrow declared im- 
patiently. 

"You're lending two million on that?" 
Perkins gasped. 

"Of course," snapped Morrow, still under 
Padgett's psycho-control. "Will you obey 
orders or shall I call someone else?" 

Perkins smiled. "Oh, a secret loan." He 
chuckled appreciatively. "It's a good touch, 
sir — putting in the watch as security." 

"Get that money and securities, and hurry 
up about it," O. L. Morrow commanded. 

In ten minutes the deal was consummated. 
Padgett signed the note, promising to pay 
back the two million or forfeit his watch. 

He picked up the black bag of securities 
and currency. But how was he to get out? 
Padgett had an inspiration. He projected 
a new thought into O. L. Morrow's mind, 
and the financier arose. 

"I'll see you to the street, Padgett," the 
great financier said genially. 

OFFICIALS and clients in the lobby 
stared , respectfully at Padgett as he 
was escorted out by O. L. Morrow in per- 
son. He kept his head turned toward Mor- 
row, as though listening intently, maintain- 
ing his control of the financier with grim 
desperation. He hailed a cab and backed 
into it. 

"Uptown," he ordered, facing Morrow. 



As the cab rolled away, Padgett saw the 
financier's face suddenly freeze, and knew 
that Morrow was regaining normality. 

Arnold Wayne was waiting with Erower in 
Padgett's room when the clerk staggered in 
and dumped the black bag on the floor. 

"There it is," he gasped, sinking nerve- 
lessly into a chair. 

Wayne and Brower feverishly opened the 
bag. 

By Heaven, he did it!" Brower choked. 
'Two million, and he brings it in, just like 
that." 

"How did you get it?" Wayne asked. 

"I borrowed it on my watch, from O. L. 
Morrow," Padgett said weakly. 

"Listen to the guy!" Brower gasped. "He 
goes down and borrows two million from 
O. L. Morrow — on his watch!" 

Arnold Wayne's black eyes flashed ex- 
citedly. 

"Didn't I tell you Padgett and I could 
take New York apart? Brower, hustle this 
money right back to Wall Street. Use this, 
and everything I've got in my account, to 
sell stocks short." 

"Sell short?" Brower echoed incredu- 
lously. "Why, the market's going up 
strong!" 

"It won't be going up when I get Pad- 
gett to work on the next step in our cam- 
paign," Wayne declared. 

As Brower hastened away with the black 
bag, Wayne slapped Padgett on the 
shoulder. 

"Padgett, we're going to own most of 
New York, and rule the rest." 

"I don't want to rule anything," Padgett 
moaned. "I'm sorry I ever got the psycho- 
power." 

"Don't talk like that," Wayne snorted. 
"You and your girl will come out of this 
with millions. Have a drink and buck up." 

"I don't want any drink," Padgett mum- 
bled. "Won't you let Helen go, now?" 

"Not on your life!" Wayne retorted. 
"Why, we're only beginning — " 

He was interrupted by a thunderous 
knock on the door. 

"Who is it?" Padgett called tremulously. 

"Police!" a man roared. "We want you 
for fraud. We trailed your cab." 

PADGETT leaped up and ran around 
blindly, moaning. 
"Don't get rattled," whispered Wayne. 
"Use your psycho-beam through the door." 

Padgett desperately hurled his thought- 
command. But, to his horror, the thunder- 
ous rapping continued. 

"It doesn't work!" he breathed. "That 
door's made of painted steel. The psycho- 
beam can't penetrate metal." 

"Hell of a time to discover that," Arnold 
Wayne muttered, frowning. Then his face 
cleared. "But maybe this fits right in with 
my plan for the next operation. When they 
take you down to headquarters, old O. L. 
Morrow will be there to prefer charges^" 

"Yes, and he'll send me to prison for life," 
Padgett groaned. 

"You borrowed the money legally, didn't 
you V snapped Wayne. "Listen to me, now. 
I'm going to beat it down the fire-escape. 
You go with the police. When you get down 



there with old Morrow, here's what you 
do — " 

When Wayne departed by the fire-escape 
after giving rapid instructions, Padgett 
opened the door. A captain of detectives 
and three officers seized Padgett. 

"This is our man!" the captain exclaimed. 
"Look around for the money, men." 

"What have I done?'* Padgett demanded. 

"You know what you've done," the cap- 
tain grated. "You hypnotized old O. L. 
Morrow out of two million dollars in cash 
and securities." 

"No money here, sir," reported the de- 
tectives. 

"So you cached it somewhere, eh? Where 
did you hide it?" 

Padgett summoned his determination and 
obeyed Arnold Wayne's instructions. He 
had to— with Helen's safety as the forfeit. 

"I've nothing to say," he stated defiantly, 
"except that I borrowed the money from 
O, L. Morrow in perfectly legal fashion." 

"We'll see what Morrow says to that. 
He's down at Headquarters now, foaming 
at the mouth. Bring this crook along, boys." 

CHAPTER VII 

Crime Campaign 

WHEN they entered the commissioner's 
office at Headquarters, O. L. Morrow 
bounded from his chair with surprising 
agility. He pointed a shaking finger at 
Padgett. 

"That's the fellow!" he yelled. "Came in 
my office and hypnotized me. Two million 
dollars — on an old watch! He ought to get 
the electric chair." 

Police Commissioner Landon stared from 
the raging Morrow to the drab-looking 
young clerk, with obvious perplexity on his 
massive face. 

"This is a queer charge, Mr. Morrow," he 
said doubtfully. "I don't know much about 
hypnotism, but I'd say that no hypnotist 
could do that." 

"But he did it, I tell you!" Morrow 
roared. "Do you think I'd lend two million 
on a watch if I wasn't hypnotized?" 

The commissioner picked up a depart- 
ment telephone. 

"I'm going to call in Doctor Keys, the 
medical examiner. He can tell us about this 
hypnotism business." 

Doctor Keys appeared a few minutes 
later, listened to the case, and then briskly 
shook his head. 

"No, Mr. Morrow couldn't have been 
made to do a thing like that by hypnotism," 
he declared. "No hypnotized subject will 
follow a suggestion contrary to bis funda- 
mental character." 

"But I did it!" cried the financier. 

Doctor Keys looked at Padgett thought- 
fully. 

"There have been cases reported, in which 
certain remarkable individuals seem to in- 
fluence subjects by a form of telepathic 
suggestion." 

Padgett started. The doctor was getting 
too close to the truth for comfort. 

"Telepathic suggestion?" the commis- 
sioner was repeating. "I thought that stuff 



was moonshine." 

"Not at all," Keys denied. "Science has 
learned that the brain is actually a chemical 
electric battery, a generator of impulses 
which ordinary instruments can't even de- 
tect. The experiments of Doctor Rhine of 
Duke University have shown that what he 
calls Extra Sensory Perception is a real 
property of the brain. Somehow it is able 
to perceive things which are imperceptible 
to the five ordinary senses." 

Landon scratched his head. 

"You mean, if I think a thing hard enough, 
you'll catch my thought and do what Irn 
thinking of?" 

"That's right. Some people seem to have 
enough natural power of this kind to com- 
pletely dominate others." 

"But whoever heard of anyone being able 
to make a man like Mr. Morrow give up 
two million dollars?" asked the commis- 
sioner incredulously. 

The doctor shrugged. "I admit that seems 
beyond the realm of possibility." 

"This telepathic influence is all nonsense," 
Padgett said loudly. "I borrowed that 
money from Mr. Morrow as a private loan. 
It was perfectly legal." 

COMMISSIONER LANDON looked per- 
plexed. 

"This is mighty puzzling. We'll have 
to hold Padgett till it's fully investigated." 

"His girl disappeared last night, Com- 
missioner," the detective-captain put in. 
"We thought at first it was a kidnaping, but 
it looks now as though she may be mixed 
up in this business." 

The commissioner nodded. "Well have 
to look into that angle, too. Take him out 
and book him." 

Padgett realized that it was time for him 
to act, if he wanted to stay from behind 
bars. He had hoped he could avoid using 
the psycho-power in front of so many 
people, but there was no help for it now. 
He turned unobtrusively and directed a 
strong thought-command at the financier. 
Morrow suddenly laughed aloud. 

"Well, Padgett, this is one on you!" 

"One on him?" echoed the commissioner. 
"What do you mean?" 

"Padgett is the son of a late wealthy 
friend of mine," Morrow said, chuckling. 
"He's working his way up from the bottom 
in the insurance business. I advanced him 
the two millions from his estate for charity. 
But young Padgett is a confirmed practical 
joker. He's played several confounded 
pranks on me, so I saw a chance to get even 
by having him put under arrest." 

Commissioner Landon crimsoned with 
anger, but restrained himself. O. L. Morrow 
was not a man to be reprimanded casually. 

"I suggest you don't play any more prac- 
tical jokes involving the Police Department, 
Mr. Morrow," he said quietly. 

"Oh, I won't," Morrow apologized. "But 
it was such a good chance to pay off Pad- 
gett for his pranks. I had you all nearly be- 
lieving it, too. Come along, Padgett, and 
I'll buy your lunch for consolation." 

Keeping Morrow desperately under 
psycho-control and putting the words into 
his mouth, Padgett saw with terrific relief 



that the commissioner and the others be- 
lieved the financier. Only Miss Drew 
looked puzzled. Morrow had taken Pad- 
gett's arm and was starting for the door. 

"There's a crowd of reporters outside to 
see you, Mr. Morrow," Perkins, the cashier, 
warned hastily. "Of course, you won't see 
them." 

But Padgett, who had his instructions 
from Arnold Wayne, shot a new thought- 
order at Morrow. 

"On the contrary, I will see them," the 
banker declared. 

THE crowd of reporters in the outer of- 
fice seethed with incredulous excitement 
when Morrow nodded to them. 

"I have a statement to make about the 
stock market," the financier said gravely, 
obedient to Padgett's psycho-command. 

The reporters waited tensely. Never in 
his life had the great O. L. Morrow, the 
Sphinx of Wall Street, given out even the 
vaguest hint about the financial market. 

"In my opinion," he said, '*the prices of 
almost all common stocks are far too high. 
It is a bubble that must soon burst. I expect 
a sudden drastic decline at any moment." 

With a wild whoop, the reporters dived 
for telephones. Perkins, the cashier, seemed 
dazed as he clawed at Morrow's coat. 

"Good Lord, Mr. Morrow, that statement 
will send the market into a nose-dive!" 

"I can't help that," the banker said, shak- 
ing bis bead. "Come along, Padgett. 

Padgett breathed more easily when he got 
outside with the financier. Yet he knew 
he was still not out of the woods. Des- 
perately he cudgeled his wits for a way to 
get rid of Morrow. He couldn't just walk off 
and leave him. The minute he was normal, 
Morrow would set up a yell and they'd grab 
Padgett again. Yet he couldn't keep Mor- 
row controlled forever. 

The hoot of a distant tug brought an in- 
spiration. He bought a newspaper at a cor- 
ner stand. About to inspect its shipping 
page, he remembered that if he diverted his 
attention even that long, Morrow would 
anap out of it. Padgett solved this minor 
difficulty by making the banker read the 
shipping page to him. He soon found out 
what he wanted. There was a liner leaving 
for a South American cruise in two hours. 

Sweating and nervous, Padgett reached 
the noisy, crowded pier of the liner with 
O. L. Morrow. He had had to keep Morrow 
under psycho-control every minute of book- 
ing passage, packing, and getting him up 
the gangplank. Padgett stood intently fac- 
ing and controlling Morrow, at the ship-rail 
fifty feet above. Would the ship never sail? 

At last the gangplank was drawn in, and 
the big liner edged ponderously into the 
river. Padgett saw Morrow's cheerful face 
begin to freeze in bewilderment. As the dis- 
tance increased, his psycho-control was 
fading. 

"Stop this ship!" the banker yelled. "I 
was forced into this—" 

PADGETT hastily scuttled uptown. At 
least, he had got rid of Morrow for a 
month. He heard newsboys bawling hoarse- 
ly on every corner. 



"Big crash in stock market ! Stocks 
plunge to new lows!" 

"I caused that," Padgett muttered sickly. 
"Oh, Lord, it's got to stop." 

He went with shaky determination to the 
Fifth Avenue tower where Arnold Wayne 
lived. He must get himself and Helen out 
of this awful mess before he got deeper 
into crime. 

Arnold Wayne himself opened the door. 
He had a highball in his hand, and he had 
been talking excitedly to Brower and the 
gimlet-eyed Harris. 

"I told you not to come here. Padgett, 
but it's all right. Anybody that did a job 
like you did today deserves to break the 
rules. Come on in and have a drink." 

The three men crowded around Padgett, 
slapping his back, congratulating him, 
thrusting a tall glass into his hand. 

"Boy, did that market flop when Morrow's 
statement hit the floor)" exulted Brower. 

"Padgett, we've made millions," boasted 
Wayne. "We closed out before Morrow 
could deny his statement. Where is the old 
boy, anyway?" 

"I put him on a boat to South America," 
Padgett said unhappily. 

"You've got a real head on your should- 
ers," the promoter applauded. "You've done 
swell, and this is only the beginning. Wait 
till I m boss of every single racket in this 
city. And you're going to make it possible, 
Padgett." 

"Me?" the clerk cried in horror. 

"That's right. You'll put Brower into of- 
fice as Police Commissioner." 

"B — but only the mayor can appoint a 
new commissioner — and I'm not the mayor!" 

"No, but you can make the mayor do 
what you want by psycho-power," Wayne 
said calmly. "You 11 go to him with 
Brower and make him fire Landon and ap- 
point our pal. After it's done, the mayor 
may wonder why he did it, but he can't 
undo it for no reason." 

Padgett recoiled. For the first time, he 
realized the ruthless scope of this debonair 
crook's aims. 

"Why, with your man as head of the 
Police, you could run New York 1" he 
gasped. 

"That's the idea. He'll start a clean-up 
of all rackets — all except the ones that play 
ball with me. Any racket that refuses to 
pay me a regular out will be wiped out by 
the police. Sweet, isn't it?" 

"Putting the police into the hands of a 
grafter like you?" Padgett cried. "No, I 
won't do it! You can't make me!" 

ARNOLD WAYNE'S eyes narrowed. 
"Remember, that girl of yours is still 
in the hands of my men." 

"Your men won't harm her. You can't 
tell them to do anything to her, because 
you don't know yourself where they're hold- 
ing her." 

"That's true," Wayne said with dangerous 
softness. "But do you see this? Irs the 
schedule of operations I planned for you. 
Before I sent my men to kidnap your girl, 
I had them memorize it. Now they're 
watching the newspapers to see whether 
you're obeying me." 



Padgett stared at the schedule. It was a 
list of dates, and opposite each date was 
the criminal operation planned for that day. 

"June fourteenth — that's today," he 
blurted. "Stock market to break. June fif- 
teenth — the mayor to announce replacement 
of Police Commissioner Landon by 
Brower. June sixteenth — District Attorney 
Mason to announce suddenly his resignation 
due to ill health." 

"You see, Padgett," Arnold Wayne in- 
terrupted. "I've got the whole campaign 
all planned. Tonight you'll use the mayor 
to put Brower in as commissioner, and it'll 
be announced in the morning newspapers. 
Tomorrow night, you'll use psycho-power 
on District Attorney Mason to make him 
resign, so I can get one of my own men 
in his place — and that will be reported. But 
if the newspapers show you're not sticking 
to schedule, my men will see that your girl 
won't be heard of again." 

"And if I carry out all your orders ac- 
cording to this scheduler" Padgett asked 
hoarsely. 

"When the whole campaign is finished, 
you and Helen will be free." 

The diabolical ingenuity of Wayne's 
scheme made Padgett feel helpless. It 
didn't leave a chance to use his psycho- 
power to find Helen. But he saw a faint 
glimmer of hope. There might be a tiny 
crack in Wayne s elaborate plan — 

"All right, I'll do what you want," Pad- 
gett said dully. 

"Now you're showing sense. Go with 
Brower to the mayor's home right now. 
Give him the works and have Brower ap- 
pointed, and the newspapers notified. Then 
maybe you'd better send the mayor off on 
a plane trip just to make sure he doesn't 
try to back out of the appointment." 

Padgett, appalled and powerless, realized 
that this crazy entanglement, into which his 
psycho-power had got him, was getting 
more fantastically perilous every hour. 

CHAPTER VIII 

Public Enemy Padgett 

AS Brower drove toward the mayor's 
home, Padgett was feverishly trying to 
find a way out of this mad dilemma. 
Helen's captivity made him helpless, he 
knew. If she were safe, he could defy 
Arnold Wayne's orders. He must find her 
and get her out of danger. But how? Then 
he remembered the faint glimmer of hope he 
had had when Wayne explained his crime- 
schedule. It was an idea that might work. 
But if it didn't— 

Fiercely Padgett decided to try it. The 
gamble was better than letting himself be 
forced to go on with Wayne's criminal cam- 
paign. And at once, he put his idea into 
operation. He faced Brower and shot him 
a psycho-command. Brower instantly 
pulled over to the curb. Then Padgett 
hurled a strong thought-command. 

"Who are the men that Wayne had kid- 
nap Helen? What are their names?" 

"Burr and Keeley. Burr is one of Wayne's 
undercover racket-men," Brower answered. 
"Do you know what paper Burr reads?" 



Brower frowned. "The Globe. It has the 
best sports section." 

"That's an evening paper and the final 
edition will be out in an hour or so," Pad- 
gett muttered. "And Burr, wherever he is 
with the other crook and Helen, will be 
buying that paper." 

He realized suddenly that he had forgot- 
ten Brower. The tubby, bald man was com- 
ing back to norma!. Hastily Padgett turned 
on his psycho-control again. How could he 
get rid of Brower? Then he remembered 
Wayne's instructions to put the mayor on 
a plane. 

He had Brower drive out to the airport 
and forced him to board the Miami plane. 
With a eigh of relief he saw the ship take 
off. 

Padgett drove back and went straight to 
the offices of the New York Globe. He 
knew he was taking a slim chance, but it 
was the only way he could possibly find 
Helen and get out of Wayne's power. 

It was, of course, easy for him to enter 
the office of the city editor, who was re- 
laxing with, a cigar after sending down the 
final edition. 

"Well, what is it?" demanded the editor. 

Padgett had spotted the number on the 
editor's desk-telephone. He wrote a few 
words on a slip of paper, and handed it to 
the editor. 

"I want you to run this in big type in a 
little box on your front page m the last 
edition," Padgett said. 

"Burr and Keeley — Plan changed. Call 
me at once at Gotham six-six-six-seven. 
A. W.," the editor read aloud. "You want 
me to box this on page one? Well, I'll be 
damned! Of all the crust—" 

He stopped suddenly. Padgett had 
hurled the invisible psycho-beam at him. 

"Why, of course, we'll run it for you!" 
the editor said, "Copy-boy! Shoot this 
down to the composers. Tell them to box 
it in the middle of page one." 

PADGETT took a chair across the desk 
from the editor. He knew he must keep 
him under control until the newspaper was 
on the streets. Reporters came in, every 
few minutes. Padgett forced the city editor 
to growl: 

"Don't bother me. I don't want to be 
disturbed." 

A wet copy of the new edition was 
brought in and slapped down on the desk. 
Padgett could see that his message was in- 
deed printed in large type at the -senter of 
the front page. 

Padgett continued to wait. The papers 
would be streaming out all over town by 
now. If Burr got the paper and saw the 
message and thought it came from Arnold 
Wayne, then Burr would call this number. 

Each time the telephone rang, Padgett 
jumped at it. But each time it was only 
someone on newspaper business. When his 
mind seemed about to crack from the strain 
of keeping the editor under control, a deep, 
harsh voice came over the phone. 

"This is Burr. Is that you, Boss? I saw 
your notice in the Globe, but I don't get it. 
You said you didn't want to know where 
we are." 



Padgett made his voice as much as pos- 
sible like Arnold Wayne's. 

"Change of plan," he stated. "I've got to 
see you at once. Where are you and Keeley 
holding the girl?" 

"In a loft at three-forty-five Flower 
Street. Are you coming down?" 

"Yes,** Padgett answered. "I'll knock 
four times as a signal." 

He hung up, then felt sharp dismay. He 
had forgotten about the editor while he was 
talking to Burr. 

"Why, you hypnotized me or something!" 
the man whispered awedly. "You made me 
put your crazy notice on page one, when I 
didn't want to — " 

Before the editor could yell, Padgett 
clamped down psycho-control again. 

"You're going to escort me out of the 
building," he ordered desperately. 

The editor obeyed the mental command. 
On the steet, Padgett kept his victim with 
him till he hailed a taxi. But as he turned 
to jump into the taxi the editor uttered a 
resounding, terrified shout. 

"Police !* 

A patrolman came running, brandishing 
his pistol. 
"Stop!" he cried. 

Padgett turned and let the patrolman 
have the psycho-beam squarely. 

"Give me that gunt" he thought. 

"Here's my gun, mister," said the patrol- 
man genially, handing it over. 

The editor and taxi-driver gaped, stupe- 
fied. Padgett leaped into the taxi. There 
was no time to argue with the dazed driver. 
He shot him a psycho-command that sent 
them off in a screaming start. 

Padgett knew vaguely that Flower Street 
was one of the short streets of warehouses 
and light manufacturing plants on the lower 
East Side. He had the taxi-driver let him 
out a block from there. 

Returning to normal, the driver stared at 
Padgett in horrified bewilderment. With a 
startled squawk he fled in his cab. 

FLOWER STREET was almost de- 
serted at this late afternoon hour. 
Number 345 was a dingy, narrow brick 
building between two towering wholesale 
houses. The door was unlocked and there 
was no watchman. The building was vacant. 
Padgett's heart was pounding as he climbed 
the dark stairs. 

He paused at the loft door. He could hear 
a radio playing swing music somewhere be- 
yond it. Swallowing a lump in his throat, 
Padgett drew the pistol he'd taken from the 
patrolman. He knocked four times. 

The door opened. Inside stood a hulking, 
beetle-browed man. A smaller, rat-faced 
man was turning from the radio. 

"You're not Wayne!" the big man ex- 
claimed. His hand went to his hip. "Keeley, 
it's a plant!" 

Padgett acted with frantic speed. He shot 
a psycho-command at Burr. 
"Jump Keeley! Overpower him!" 
The hulking man, instantly responsive to 
that order, turned and leaped on his part- 
ner. He bore the amazed Keeley to the floor, 
and clipped him on the jaw with a knock- 
out blow. 



"Now tie him up!" Padgett ordered men- 
tally. 

Burr obeyed, using a roll of adhesive tape 
from his pocket. Padgett then ordered Burr 
to advance. Keeping the hulking racketeer 
under psycho-control, Padgett forced him 
to hold out his hands, and rapidly bound 
them with the strong tape. The rest was 
easy. In a few moments. Burr was also ef- 
fectually bound and gagged. 

Padgett looked around. There was 
nothing in the loft but a couple of cots, the 
radio, a small gasoline stove, and some 
canned foods. But there was also a door 
at the end of the loft. He ran to it, un- 
locked it, and peered into the room beyond. 

"Helen!" he cried joyfully. 

The girl had started from the cot on which 
she had been sitting. Her pale face lit up 
with relief. 

"Walter! I've been hoping someone 
would find me. But I never dreamed that 
you — " 

When she saw the two bound men in the 
loft, her expression became even more as- 
tonished. 

"You overpowered those two awful men 
by yourself?' 

At another time, Padgett would have 
glowed at the admiration in her tone. But 
now there was no time for basking. 

"Helen, it was Arnold Wayne — the man 
you met at the Silver Club— who had these 
men kidnap you," he explained. "He did it 
to get a hold over me." 

"Arnold Wayne — a criminal?" Helen 
gasped. "I can't believe it! Why would he 
want any hold over you?" 

"It's my psycho-power," he said earnestly. 
"You see, Helen, I can make anybody do 
anything I want" 



HE poured out the whole story from the 
moment he had met the Vegan until 
he had found where she was being held 
prisoner. Helen's brown eyes began to 
snap. 

"Then when I threw myself at your head, 
and kissed you, it was you who made me 
do it?" 

Padgett hung his head guiltily. 

"Yes. I know it wasn't right, but I'd al- 
ways wanted to kiss you, and I'd never 
dared." 

Helen's anger seemed to abate a little. 

"Well, at least you were fairly decent 
about it," she conceded. 

"I wish I'd never heard of the power!" 
Padgett cried fervently. "Look at what it's 
got me into. The police are after me for 
swindling O. L. Morrow. And that news- 
paper editor will tell how I controlled him, 
too." 

Padgett came to a desperate decision. 

"I'm going to give myself up, and tell the 
police the truth — that it was Arnold Wayne 
who forced me to do all those things. You 
can prove it by telling how you were kid- 
naped. The police can make these two men 
talk, maybe. And if they can't, I can." 

He grabbed Helen's arm and started for 
the door. At that moment, the gay swing 
music from the radio was replaced by the 
voice of an announcer. 



"We interrupt this program for a special 
bulletin, ladies and gentlemen. The police 
want that a dangerous criminal is at large 
in New York. His name is Walter Padgett, 
and he has already committed a series of 
incredible crimes. Chief among them was 
influencing O. L. Morrow to give him two 
million dollars. After forcing Mr. Morrow 
to issue a false statement which broke the 
stock-market, Padgett shanghaied the finan- 
cier onto a South American boat. Later, he 
interfered with the publication of the New 
York Globe. 

"It was at first believed that Padgett ac- 
complished these feats by extraordinary 



Padgett and his woman -accomplice In the 
Silver Club on Sunday night. Mr. Wayne 
asserts that Padgett used a strange power 
of hypnotic command. Wayne was forced 
to visit Padgett's apartment, and the crim- 
inal tried to make him an accomplice in bis 
crimes. 

"Wayne states that Padgett boasted he 
could control anybody through what he 
called a psycho-power projector, a tiny in- 
strument attached to his brain. Wayne says 
ako that the power of this criminal is ab- 
solute up to one hundred feet. But he 
learned by observation that the psycho- 
power cannot operate through steel or other 




Thin rays of force Jetted from a tubelike instrument 



powers of hypnotism. But scientific author- 
ities have declared that no kind of hypnosis 
coul 3 account for his powers. Now, how- 
ever, the police have been given a clue to 
Padgett's strange criminal powers, by a 
statement just made to them by the well 
known promoter and Broadway figure, Mr. 
Arnold Wayne." 

"Wayne!" gasped Padgett. "He's gone to 
the rjolice!" 

"Listen, Walter," Helen said tensely. 

4^mf R. WAYNE has told the police," 
1" the announcer said, "that he met 



metal. 

"The police are now combing the city for 
this so-called Man with the Magic Brain. 
If his powers are as great as they seem, 
Walter Padgett is Public Enemy Number 
One! Any citizens noticing this criminal 
and his accoplice are asked to notify the 
police immediately. Their descriptions are 
as follows — " 

Padgett tuned down the radio. He looked 
at Helen, and his face was almost as pale 
as hers. His voice came as a rusty croak. 

"Wayne got to the police first! He must 
have known, as soon as Brower called him 



from the Miami plane, that I'd revolted 
against his authority. The notice in the 
Globe would show him I was out to rescue 
you. So he decided he'd beat me to the 
accusation." 

"But you can still tell the police your 
side of it, Walter," Helen said anxiously. 

"It'd be my word against Arnold 
Wayne's. He's a well known public figure, 
and I wouldn't have a bit of proof against 
him." 

For a moment, Padgett felt like giving 
up the struggle and letting them send him 
to prison. The cards had all been stacked 
against him by Wayne's devilish ingenuity. 
Wayne had made use of him for criminal 
purposes untl he had revolted, then turned 
on him and denounced him. It looked hope- 
less now. 

Only a few days before, Padgett would 
have discontinued such a hopeless fight. But 
the psycho-power had done something to 
him. He had become so accustomed to as- 
serting himself that now he felt more angry 
than afraid. 

"Damn Wayne!" he swore bitterly. 
"There must be some way of showing him 
up for the dirty crook he is." 

Helen stared at him, wide-eyed. He didn't 
sound to her at all like the shy, unobtrusive 
clerk she had known. 

"If I testified about being kidnaped — " she 
began. 

"They wouldn't believe you. They think 
you're my accomplice." His eye fell on the 
two bound thugs. "If Burr and Keeley 
would talk, though, it'd be different." 

HE went over and ripped the adhesive 
gag off Burr's mouth. 
"You little shrimp!" howled the thug. 
"When I get loose — '* 

"Are you willing to tell the police the 
truth, that Arnold Wayne ordered you to 
abduct this girl?" Padgett demanded. 

"Don't make me laugh," Burr sneered. "I 
heard the radio and everything you said. 
You're wanted yourself, and Wayne's in the 
clear. I'll tell the bluecoats that you and 
the girl held us up and brought us here." 

Baffled, Padgett replaced the gag and 
thrust the two bound thugs into a dark 
closet and locked the door. 

"They'll never tell the truth, and there's 
no way to get direct evidence of Wayne's 
criminal purposes." 

Padgett suddenly stopped, his eyes wid- 
ening. 

"Say. maybe there is a way! The crime- 
campaign schedule that Wayne drew up and 
showed me — it was in his own handwriting. 
That would be proof enough to convict him 
and clear me. Maybe he didn't remember to 
destroy it." 

"Why didn't you take it when he showed 
it to you?" Helen asked. 

"I couldn't. You were in danger then, 
and I didn't dare to cross him. I had to let 
him put it back into his safe." His face 
fell. "The schedule still must be in that 
safe in his apartment. And with the police 
hunting me, it's going to be tough getting 
there without beng arrested. But I've got 
to do it. That paper's the one thing that 
can clear me." 



"It'll be dark soon, and then there'd be a 
hotter chance," Helen suggested. 

Padgett nodded. "I'll have to wait till 
then. Sooner or later, though, Wayne will 
remember to destroy that incriminating 
piece of evidence, if he hasn't done so al- 
ready. I've got to reach him before he 
does." He sat down wearily on one of the 
cots. "I'm dog-tired, after this crazy day. 
Call me as soon as it gets dark, Helen. * 

He fell asleep almost at once. The girl 
sat down and. watched him worriedly. With 
fierce desperation, she tried to think of a 
plan. But this strange psycho-power had 
got Padgett into trouble. It was the only 
thing now that could get him out of it. 

Helen felt oddly drowsy herself. A flow- 
ing tide of lassitude swept through her 
weary mind and rapidly lulled her senses. 
She lay back on the cot, and in a moment 
was asleep. 

Then a queer thing happened. In the 
dusky room, near the one big window thirt_ 
was open, a shadowy, floating thing began 
to appear, swiftly taking on solidity. 

CHAPTER IX 

Man With the Magic Brain 

THE Vegan floated in its queer chair just 
inside the open window. Its tiny right 
hand grasped a tube. From it, an invisible 
fan of force had sprayed the man and girl, 
thrusting them into their deep sleep. 

"Well," muttered the Vegan shrilly, its 
glowing eyes fixed on Padgett's sleeping 
form. "Finally found him. With so many 
milions of people in this squalid, primeval 
city, it's hard enough to tune to any one 
mind and track it down." 

The Vegan completely ignored the girl. 
It floated forward in its chair until it was 
directly beside Padgett. Its enormous, pink, 
hairless skull was glistening in the dim light 
as it looked down at the sleeping clerk. From 
a little locker in the chair, the Vegan 
brought forth small, exquisitely finished 
metal objects. Then it paused, looking 
doubtfully at Padgett. 

"Seems ungrateful of me to take the 
psycho-power away from him, without his 
even knowing it. But I must leave this sav- 
age little planet now. I cannot reconcile 
it with my conscience to leave this well 
meaning young barbarian saddled with the 
psycho-power that would only get him ever 
deeper into disaster." 

The alien creature's glowing eyes flashed 
in resolution, 

"It is for his own good. I must take the 
power from him. If I don't do it now, he 
never will be able to get rid of it after I 
have left. He would not agree to it, so I 
shall have to do it without his knowledge." 

The Vegan began to work. It did not 
directly use its hands at all. The surgical 
instruments were thin rays of force that 
jetted from the little rubelike objects, which 
it handled with deft, unswerving skill. One 
fanlike beam made a smooth cleavage down 
through Padgett's skull. Other needlelike 
rays probed down into the opening and un- 
erringly detached from the brain the tiny 
metal capsule of the psycho-projector. 



The Vegan's glowing eyes never shifted 
from the task. It was apparent that its eyes 
had been so treated or provided with aux- 
iliary powers that it could look right 
through Padgett's skull, and wield the tac- 
tile and surgical rays without error. 

At last the metal capsule was drawn up 
from Padgett's skull. Quickly the Vegan 
snicked on a concentrated glow of pink 
force which bathed the bloodless incision. 
With incredible speed, under that influence, 
bone knit to bone and flesh to flesh. In a 
few minutes, the healing was complete. 

4' A l ^ at * s over w ' tn «" sighed the 
^» Vegan, stowing away the tubes. "He 
will be surprised when he finds that he has 
the power no longer. But heU be better off 
without it." 

It floated in its chair toward the window, 
paused there. Impatiently it touched a 
knob, and began to disappear. 

"It will be a relief to get away from this 
primitive planet," the Vegan declared. "I 
hope the next world I land on is at least 
partly civilized. These barbaric ones are all 
the same, really." 

Fading, almost invisible as it floated out 
through the window into the gathering 
darkness, the Vegan glanced back at Pad- 
gett 

"Good-by, Earthman," it murmured. "I 
hope you do not feel too badly when you 
find the psycho-power gone. It is for your 
own good." 

Padgett awoke with a vague memory of a 
dream in which someone had been fumbling 
at his head. Drowsily he looked around. 
The dusty loft was now quite dark, for night 
had fallen. Helen lay sleeping on the other 
cot. Padgett hastily jumped up and awak- 
ened the girl. 

"Why, it's dark — I must have fallen asleep 
too," faltered Helen. "I'm sorry, Walter." 

"Listen to that!" Padgett said sharply. 

The radio was still mumbling and 
grumbling in a muted undertone. A news- 
caster was speaking rapidly. 

"Police hunt for the Man with the Magic 
Brain, as this criminal Padgett is being 
called. Public interest has risen to a high 
pitch. Everyone, it seems, wants to know 
about the Man with the Magic Brain and 
the crimes he has committed." 

Padgett listened, appalled. 

"If you see and recognize the Man with 
the Magic Brain," the newscaster was 
warning, "don't try to capture him. You 
would find yourself helpless before his 
power. He could make you do anything he 
wanted— even force you to kill yourself, if 
he «o desired. The only safety is behind 
steel doors. It is known from Mr. Arnold 
Wayne's experience with this criminal that 
his power cannot penetrate steel. 

"Therefore, if you see the Man with the 
Magic Brain or his girl accomplice, do not 
try to catch him. Notify the police at once. 
Every officer on the Force is on the look- 
out for him at this moment. A criminal 
with a super-scientific power like his is the 
most dangerous and menacing individual in 
the world." 

"They talk as though I were a monster," 
Padgett muttered angrily. He clenched his 



fists. "When I get my hands en Wayne — " 
"Walter, look here!" Helen called alarrn- 

edly from the window. 
Padgett hurried to her side. He frowned 

as be looked down into the dark street 

TWO policenien were moving along, 
looking keenly about and flashing their 
lights into every shadow. They wore, not 
the regulation police caps, but steel helmets 
of the type worn by soldiers. 

"They're after me !" Padgett gasped. 
"They're wearing the steel helmets because 
Wayne told them my psycho-power wouldn't 
penetrate steel. And it won't. I can't use it 
on them while they wear their helmets." 

"Then what are you going to do— give 
yourself up?" Helen asked anxiously. 

"Give up?" Padgett snapped. "I should 
say not! It'll take more than a few police 
to keep me from getting to Wayne." 

Helen stared wonderingly at his frown- 
ing, determined face. 

Walter, you're so different, so daring and 
reckless that I'm afraid." 

Padgett cut her off with a short, harsh 
laugh. 

"You needn't be afraid for me. I've got 
my psycho-power. Wayne is the one to be 
afraid for, when I get to him." He came 
to rapid decision. "I'm going to get out of 
here at once. I'll slip out into the alley. I 
think I can get to Wayne's apartment house 
uptown without the police seeing me. You 
wait here." 

"I'm going with you," Helen stated. 

Padgett eyed her sternly. 

"You're going to wait, understand? Do I 
have to use my power?" 

Helen wilted. "All right, Walter. But 
please be careful." 

Padgett slipped down the stairs to the 
rear of the dark, musty old building, and 
found a door that emerged into a narrow 
alleyway. He pulled his hat down to hide 
his face as he reached a lighted street. Then 
he shrank back into the shadows. A police 
car, filled with grim-faced, steel-helmeted 
officers, shot past him. 

"Damn Wayne for telling them that steel 
would stop the psycho-power!" he grated. 
"I've got a lot of scores to settle with that 
smooth Broadway crook." 

Padgett found a taxi and jumped into the 
dark rear seat before the driver could get 
a good look at him. He gave Wayne's 
address on Fifth Avenue. The taxi shot 
away from the curb. 

He took care to keep his face shaded as 
he paid the driver. Staying in the shadows 
wherever possible, he headed toward Arnold 
Wayne's house. He was forced to detour 
a block to avoid a patrolman who stood 
swinging a club and wearing a steel helmet 
Every officer on duty in Manhattan, it 
seemed, had been issued a regulation steel 
helmet to make him immune to Padgett's 
psycho-power. The impressive tower loomed 
ahead. Padgett could see no police guard 
around it. 

"Wayne wouldn't ask for a police guard 
— they might ask too many embarrassing 
questions," he muttered. "He'll probably be 
on the lookout himself, hut that won't do 
him much good against my power." 



HE slipped into the service entrance of 
the big building. Rapidly he ascended 
in the freight elevator until he reached the 
floor of Arnold Wayne's apartment. 

Padgett shrank bade around the corner, 
near the stars. Outside Wayne's door sat 
Harper Harris, the gimlet-eyed, fox-faced 
associate of the suave Broadwayite. One of 
Harris* hands was in his coat-pocket, obvi- 
ously grasping a pistol. And he wore a steel 
helmet. 

"Hell!" grumbled Padgett. "I might have 
known Wayne would be smart enough to 
have his guard put on a helmet." 

What was he going to do? The psycho- 
power was useless against Harris as long as 
the man was shielded by steel. Padgett had 
a gun in his pocket, but he didn't dare to 
get the drop on Harris. The chances were 
that Harris would shoot it out. Wayne, in- 
side the apartment, would be alarmed and 
call the police. 

As Padgett sweated over his predicament, 
he noticed the door of a closet on the land- 
ing below him. It gave him an idea. He 
hastened down to the closet and found it 
crowded with mops, pails and electric sweep- 
ers. 

Hastily he stripped off his coat and hat, 
grabbed up a mop and pail. Loudly he 
climbed the stair again. Keeping his head 
down, he slouched along the hall. Harris 
had risen, but now was seating himself 
again as the pseudo-janitor approached. 

Padgett reached the crook. Suddenly he 
dropped his mop and pail just as Harris, 
with a gasp of recognition, leaped up. 

"No you don't!" Padgett gritted, as Har- 
ris grabbed for his gun. 

His fist collided with Harris' chin, backed 
by all his force. The crook sank in a crum- 
pled heap. Padgett felt a tingling glow of 
satisfaction. It was the first time he had 
ever knocked out anybody in his life. 

"That fixes you," he grunted. 

His confidence was soaring as he dragged 
Harris down to the broom-closet and locked 
him in it. Quickly but stealthily he climbed 
again to the door of Wayne's apartment. He 
could hear voices inside, but the door was 
locked. He felt baffled. Then he remem- 
bered the long balcony outside Wayne's 
living room. It ran across half the front 
of the building. 

Padgett went to the next apartment and 
tried its door. It was locked, too, but the 
apartment beyond was vacant and unlocked. 
He hurried through to the front window and 
emerged on the balcony in the soft summer 
night. 

His heart pumping, Padgett crept along 
the balcony till he reached the French win- 
dows of Arnold Wayne's apartment. They 
were open. As he approached them, he could 
hear the worried voices of Arnold Wayne 
and Barry Brower from inside. Padgett 
smiled grimly to himself. 

"Here's where Wayne finds out just what 
the psycho-power can do to him," he gritted 
as he crept forward. 

REACHING the open windows, Padgett 
stopped, peering into the big, softly 
lighted living room. The grim pleasure he 
had felt at the prospect of the coming en- 



counter gave way to shock of surprise. 

Arnold Wayne was striding restlessly to 
and fro, while Brower sat with a tense ex- 
pression on his face. But both men wore 
steel helmets! 

"I got off the plane at the Philadelphia 
stop and flew right back," Brower was say- 
ing. "And didn't I call you from Philadel- 
phia to warn you what he was doing? The 
police are bound to get him, Arnold." 

"They haven't got him yet," snapped 
Wayne. "That little mug is liable to be so 
mad at me for accusing him that he'll try 
anything. I'll feel easier when he's behind 
bars." 

"Oh, we're safe enough with Harris on 
guard outside, and with us wearing the hel- 
mets. His power can't get through that." 

Clenching his fists furiously, Padgett con- 
sidered the situation. He couldn't use his 
psycho-power on the two men while they 
wore the steel helmets. He had to go 
through with his plan without the help of 
the psycho-power, A few days ago, he'd 
have backed down in the face of such a 
desperate situation. But that was before the 
psycho-power had made him the dominating 
person he now was. He'd show Wayne, 
even though he couldn't use his psycho- 
power at this moment. 

He whipped the pistol from his pocket 
and stepped into the bright living room. 

"Put your hands up, both of you!" he or- 
dered. 

Wayne and Brower turned. The tubby 
attorney, with incredible speed, snatched a 
gun out of his pocket. Padgett fired, aim- 
ing at Brower's pistol. The fat man fell, 
groaning. The gun flew from his hand as a 
bullet penetrated his arm. 

Arnold Wayne had darted toward his desk. 
But the crack of the shot and the fall of 
Brower stopped him. Pale with fear, he 
raised his hands. 

"Don't shoot!" he pleaded, 

"You dirty crook!" Padgett snapped. "So 
you thought you'd hand me over to the po- 
lice and make me shoulder all the blame for 
your crimes, as soon as I revolted against 
your schemes." 

"Listen, don't do anything rash," Wayne 
begged. "I know you're angry about that, 
but what else could I do when you staged 
a mutiny on me?" 

Padgett glowered at him. 

"I've got a good notion to take that hel- 
met off you and then give you a psycho- 
command to walk off the balcony. Every- 
one would think it was an accident." 

ARNOLD WAYNE sweated. He had 
had so many demonstrations of Pad- 
gett's power that he didn't doubt his ability 
to carry out his threat. 

"No, don't do that, Padgett," he gulped. 
"After all, I didn't do any harm to you or 
your girl, did I?" 

"No real harm, except to make me hunted 
by everyone in New York, by forcing me 
into your criminal campaign. You're going 
to clear me, Wayne! I want that crime- 
schedule you showed me." 

He was watching Wayne narrowly, and 
saw the promoter start at mention of the 
schedule. 



"So you didn't remember yet to destroy 
it!" he cried triumphantly. Get it out of 
the safe, Wayne." 

"But, Padgett — " Arnold Wayne began to 
protest. 

"You've got ten seconds to obey my 
spoken command," Padgett said ominously. 

CHAPTER X 

Revelation 

BEATEN, Wayne went to the safe and 
opened it. When he had taken out the 
folded paper, Padgett snatched it out of his 
hand. He glanced at it, made sure it was 
the crime-campaign schedule that Wayne 
had drawn up. 

"Now," he declared, "we're going down 
to Police Headquarters, and you're going to 
make a full confession.' 

They took the freight elevator to the 
street. Before leaving the building, he 
halted his prisoner. 

"Remove that helmet," he ordered. Wayne 
was forced to obey. "Now," Padgett said 
grimly, pocketing his pistol, "I don t need a 
gun. I can control you with the psycho- 
power. You make one wrong move, and 
I'll give you a psycho-command to throw 
yourself in front of an auto. It would look 
just like a traffic accident." 

"I'll do what yon say." Arnold Wayne an- 
swered hastily. "Don't make me commit 
suicide, please !" 

Padgett smiled fiercely. "You keep a few 
steps ahead of me, so 1 can turn the power 
on at any moment." 

When the two men entered the police 
building, with Arnold Wayne nervously lead- 
ing, a cry went up. 

"Grab that guy. It's Padgett, the Magic 
Brain guy!" 

Policemen seemed to swarm from all 
sides, yelling as they grabbed Padgett. 

"Don't let him use his psycho-stuff on 
you! Get handcuffs! Lock the doors!" 

"Take it easy," snapped Padgett. "I 
walked in here of my own free will, didn't 
I? I want to see the commissioner." 

"Thought you'd use your psycho-stuff on 
the commissioner, eh?" rasped the captain. 
"Bring him along, boys — this other fellow, 
too. Let him have it if he starts to use the 
psycho-business," 

Padgett was hustled with Wayne to the 
commissioner's office. Commissioner Lan- 
don leaped up, his massive face grim but 
worried. 

"So they finally got you!" he barked at 
Padgett. 'You're going to prison for a long 

time." 

"What prison will be able to hold this 
guy with his psycho-power?" one officer 
asked doubtfully. 

"They'll find a way to hold him in Sing 
Sing," Landon stated. "Even if they have 
to keep him in chauw." 

"Listen to me," Padgett said loudly. "I'm 
not the guilty one. Arnold Wayne is. All 
those things I did, he forced me to do, by 
kidnaping my girl and holding her as a hos- 
tage. Here's definite proof of it — the cam- 
paign-crime he planned, in his own writing." 



LANDON read the sheet that Padgett 
thrust at him. He looked surprised as 
he raised his ©yes to Wayne. 

"What about this?" he demanded. "If 
this proves to be your handwriting — " 

"Padgett forced me to write that," Wayne 
said coolly. "He's trying to make me take 
the blame for all his crimes." 

"I'm telling the truth!" Padgett declared 
angrily to the commissioner. "Wayne made 
me get that two million dollars from O. L. 
Morrow, He sold stocks short and cleaned 
up. A search of his broker's records and of 
Wayne's safe-deposit box will prove it. And 
the thugs he had kidnap my gtrl are tied up 
at three-forty-five Flower Street right now." 

"We'll soon find out about all this," Lan- 
don said. He gave sharp orders, then turned 
to Padgett and Wayne. "You'll wait right 
here." 

Screaming sirens, twenty minutes later, 
proclaimed the return of police cars that 
had been sent on the commissioner's errand. 
Blue-coated officers and men began to en- 
ter, and with one party of them came Helen 
Gray. The young girl sprang eagerly to 
Padgett. 

"Walter, are you all right?" she cried 
anxiously. "Did you get the evidence from 
Wayne?" 

"Sure, it was easy," Padgett said noncha- 
lantly. "I didn't even have to use my psy- 
cho-power to do it." 

Landon was receiving curt reports from 
his officers. When they finished, he looked 
grimly at Arnold Wayne. 

"Padgett's story checks, Wayne. The 
money taken from Morrow has been traced 
to your brokerage account. And what's 
more, my men found your pals Brower and 
Harris in a pretty groggy condition at your 
apartment. Brower was wounded, and he 
talked. So you were going to use Padgett's 
psycho-power to take over the city, eh? You 
were going to have Brower replace me as 
Commissioner ?" 

Wayne shrugged. "What do you expect 
me to do — break down and make a confes- 
sion? I demand a lawyer." 

"Twenty lawvers won't do you much good 
with all the evidence against you," Landon 
predicted. "Take him out, boys." 

When Arnold Wayne had been removed, 
Padgett smiled at the commissioner. 

"Is there any charge against me now?" 

Landon frowned. "I guess not. There 
doesn't seem to be much doubt that you 
were forced into crime. But I still hate to 
think of a man with this psvcho-power of 
yours running loose in New York." 

Padgett laughed quite smugly. 

"Don't worry about that, Commissioner. 
I won't be using the power from now on. 
I've found I don't really need it." 

Doctor Keys, the medical examiner, 
twitched eagerly at Padgett's sleeve. 

"Would you mind if we made an X-ray 
of your skull, Mr. Padgett?" he begged. "A 
picture of that projector and its connections 
to your brain might reveal wonderful clues 
to science." 

"Oh, all right," Padgett said boredly. "But 
make it fast. Helen and I want to get out 
of here." 



HE followed the physician into the labor- 
atory and submitted to the X-ray. 
When he returned a few minutes later to the 
commissioner's office, he stiffened at sight 
of a man waiting there. 

It was a square-faced, aggressive, loud- 
voiced man — Brockway, hia office-superin- 
tendent at the insurance company! 

"I came down to identify Padgett, when 
I heard you'd captured him," Brockway was 
saying to the commissioner. "He was one 
of my clerks." 

"He's cleared himself," Landon grunted. 
"There he is," 

Brockway swung around. When saw Pad- 
gett, he frowned sternly. 

"Well, Padgett, I don't know whether I 
can take you back after all this publicity — " 
Padgett uttered a loud, derisive noise. 
"Don't make me laugh, Brockway. You 
know damned well I'm the best worker 
you've got and you couldn't get along with- 
out me." 

Brockway stared at him unbelievingly. 
"You've changed a lot in two days," he 
muttered. 

"I'll say I've changed! With my psycho- 
power, I don't need to cringe to anybody. 
As a matter of fact, I'm not coming back to 
the office unless I get the raise I'm entitled 
to. What about it?" 

Brockway tried to bluster. 

"Why, look here, you can't talk to me that 
way. You're a good worker, I'll admit, 
but—" 

"Do I get that raise?" Padgett demanded. 
"If not, I quit right here and now. There 
are plenty of other jobs for a man with my 
powers." 

"Well, I must admit you've really earned 
a raise by your work," Brockway tempor- 
ized. "We'll fix it up in the morning." 

"Okay, I'll see yon then," Padgett said cas- 
ually. "Come along, Helen." 

When they were out in the dark street, 
he turned to the girl firmly. 

"And now what about us, Helen?" 

"Why — what do you mean?" Helen stam- 
mered, her dark eyes wide. 

"You know what I mean. You know I've 
been crazy about you from the first. But I'm 
tired of hanging around and being treated 
like a puppy. If you care for me as much 
as I hope you do, we're getting married to- 
morrow. If not, I'm walking out and you're 
not going to see me again." 

"This psycho-power of yours has made 
you almost a bully, Walter," she complained. 
But — but I don't want you to walk out" 

PADGETT was kissing her for the third 
time when he felt a familiar tug at his 
sleeve. It was Doctor Keys, the medical 
examiner. 



"What are you bothering me for now?" 
Padgett demanded in annoyance. 

The physician waved an X-ray plate in 
front of their eyes. 

"Mr. Padgett, look!" he gasped. "That 
X-ray I just made of your skull — It doesn't 
show any psycho-projector inside your 
head!" 

"You're crazy!" Padgett blurted. "The 
projector must still be in my head, or I 
wouldn't have the psycho-power." 

"Are you sure you still have it?" Doctor 
Keys asked. 

"Why, of course. I'll prove it to you." 
He shot a thought-command at the doctor. 
"Stand on your head!" 

To Padgett's utter amazement, the physi- 
cian did not obey. He stood completely un- 
affected, leaning forward anxiously. 

He shot a thought-command at Helen. 
But when she did not obey, an amazing real- 
ization came to Padgett. 

"Why, I don't have the psycho-power any 
more!" he exclaimed. "Somehow, the pro- 
jector was removed by somebody without 
my knowing it. It must have been when 
we were taking a rest down in that loft. I 
know I had the power up till then." 

"But how could the projector be taken 
from you, Walter?" Helen asked wonder- 
ingly. "You said nobody but the Vegan 
could remove it without killing you." 

"By Heaven, it was the Vegan who took 
the projector from me!" Padgett yelped. "I 
remember that I woke up from a vague 
dream of someone monkeying with my head. 
That's what it was! The Vegan wanted me 
to give up the psycho-power for my own 
good, but I wouldn't. So, before leaving 
Earth, the Vegan put us to sleep some way 
and took the projector from me. It didn't 
want to depart and leave me with the power, 
for fear it would lead me into disaster." 

HELEN stared at him without compre- 
hension. 

"But if you didn't have the psycho-power 
since then, how did you force Wayne to 
clear you — and domineer Brockway into 
giving you a raise — and make me agree to 
marry you?" 

Padgett was dazed. As he looked into her 
eyes, his face grew awed. 

"Why, I did do all that without the psy- 
cho-power, didn't I? I guess it shows that 
I've developed my natural will-power, as the 
Vegan said I could. I'm glad now that he 
took the projector from me. I'll never need 
it again. Old 'Human Zero' Padgett is gone 
for good." 

He glanced up happily at the bright blue 
spark of Vega, twinkling in the summer sky. 

"Thanks to you, pal," he breathed grate- 
fully. "Thanks to you!" 
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VIA" READERS' LETTERS 

D. B. Thompson 



Last month, when I read the line-up of 
stories for October, I was certain that this 
would be a banner issue. And I was right. 
Part of this is due to Manly Wade Wellman's 
fine novel. "The Worlds of Tomorrow," but 
not all. "Waters of Wrath," "Via Mercury," 
and "One Way Star Ride" all merit top bill- 
ing. "Colossus from Space" carries on the 
series of stories about giants coming to the 
aid of mankind very satisfactorily. "Upward 
Bound" is definitely new, both in setting and 
treatment. The body of the victim in Mur- 
ders Asteroid" probably would not have fol- 
lowed the space ship when the latter acceler- 
ated, but there is a neat bit of poetic justice 
In this short short. Seems to me that Pete 
Manx's flair for showmanship fairs a little 
better in historic times than in prehistoric, 
but he is amusing everywhere. 

Bergey has another satisfactory cover, if 
for no other reason than the almost-natural 
green sky. If we can't have a blue sky, I'll 
take green in preference to red or yellow. 
But the cover is good in other respects, too. 
However, 1 would like to see less printing on 
the cover; or, falling that, have the printing 
concentrated in a strip or box. 

Paul has a fine illustration for Barnes' 
story; he is at his best on great machines, 
or space ships, or strange monsters. The in- 
terior illustration for "Colossus of Space" is 
also good. 

I think Carl H. Anderson's point about the 
cramping effect of the rather short novels is 
well taken, although it can't very well be 
remedied, unless two or three short stories 
are eliminated, and I don't favor that remedy. 
Manly Wade Wellman's consistent pictures of 
the worlds of the future are all to the good, 
"petal-pussed Martians" and all. It is rather 
like meeting old friends to meet these same 
intelligent life forms in all his stories. 

It begins to appear that I am about the 
only regular reader who doesn't rate the 
"Anton York" series among the best of your 
generally good, and often excellent novels. 
Guess I'm Just plain, ornery, stubborn; be- 
cause I still think that only "Race Around 
the Moon" was less interesting than Binder's 
epics. 

Well. I will probably be back as soon aa the 
next report from "Mercury Expedition No. 1" 
reaches me, via TWS. — 3136 Q Street, Lincoln. 
Nebraska. 

FAN FEUDS 

By Carl H. Anderson 

Anderson bows his head in abject apology. 

In the intensity of my passion in the August 
READER SPEAKS I made passing mention 
of feuds, and received prompt llterfiry decapi- 
tation at the hands of Nebraska's Thompson. 



In this department we shall publish your 
opinions every month. After all. this la 
YOUR magazine, and it is edited for YOU. 
If a story in THRILLING WONDER STO- 
RIES fails to click with you. It is up to 
you to let us know about it. We welcome 
your letters whether they are complimen- 
tary or critical — or contain good old-fash- 
ioned brickbats! Write regularly! As 
many of your letters as possible will im- 
printed herein. We cannot undertake to 
enter into private correspondence. 



All a misunderstanding, I assure you. 

Instead of the trite out-moded type of let- 
ter where the participants castigate each 
other for everything from how they play a 
hand of bridge to why Socialism doesn't work. 
I meant the normal, healthy give-and-take 
of fan opinion. Anything to jolt the readers 
out of their routine blather. 

Feuds, in the seiiBe that Thompson means, 
are as insipid and boring to the non-com- 
batant as anything in a blatt-column could 
be. After all, the columns are for the fans, 
and I have always been convinced that a fan 
is a fellow who reads imaginative fiction be- 
cause he likes ft, not because it affords an 
ideal opportunity to smear somebody else's 
Ideas for mere notoriety. 

Rest assured, too, that no matter how much 
back-biting yours truly does, it will not be 
launched with the idea of starting a feud. 
I Invite criticism and discussion of my own 
opinions and commend DBT for his immediate 
and spirited response to a topic that I left 
a bit obscure to say the least 

There is one thing that I will not be ob- 
scure upon, however, and here we go. 

The covers still dissatisfy: after all, Bergey 
is essentially no different from Brown, and 
therefore no better. His people are more 
human, but his choice of material — If he has 
anything to say in the choice — is as corny 
as Brown's ever was. I say "Pecans to him." 

I liked Hidley's tribute to Paul. A single, 
good Paul illustration can make a mediocre 
Issue good and a good issue grand. And his 
true medium is still the outer jacket — 

And Just what is there about Williams? 
An odd sort of pathos — when he controls it, 
as he did not in "The Eternal Light" — that 
can't be matched by anybody in the field. I 
will always remember something by him 
called "Robot's Return." 

Did anybody ever see so many bell-ringing 
errors condensed into two pages as can be 
found in "Murder Asteroid?" Isaac Newton 
is probably doing cartwheels in his sepulcher 
after what HAH U ton did to the law of gravi- 
tation. 

Wince-of-the-month iB Evans' crab-story. 
It resembled rather closely the style of one 
of your less competent amateurs, the chap 
from Hawaii, I believe. Evans' blithe mix- 
ture of Mertizan lingo and contemponiry ver- 
nacular bad me shrieking. 

I'm glad to see that Ley is doing an article 
for you. Make something like this a regular 
feature. It will do much toward balancing 
up a rather lop-sided bill-of-fure, contribute 
an aura of prestige and all that. 

October reactions: 

"Waters of Wrath" — A logical and coherent 
piece of work. 

"One Way Star Ride" — Good yarn. Poor 
title. 

"Colossus from Space" — Ylke! 
"Man About Time" — Kent la usually swell, 
but not here. 

"Via Mercury" — Giles is giving us classics. 
"Murder Asteroid" — (!) 
"Upward Bound" — { ! ]) 

"The Worlds of Tomorrow" — Average. 
What made it sound so much like Hamilton? 

"The Reader Speaks" — Better again. I hope 
I don't have to chastise you again about it- 
Hotel Alhambra, Charlevoix, Michigan. 

THAT PYRAMID PUZZLE AGAIN 

By Avery Hevesh 

This fellow Bergey Is o.k. Every one of his 
last few cover illustrations for T.W.S. and 
Startling Stories baa been swell. Can he do 



interior illustrations? If so, I would like to 
see what "he looks like in the Inside of the 
mag. 

Your feature novel, "Worlds of Tomorrow," 
was quite good, although it seemed a bit too 
short. In the past I have noticed that your 
feature stories have been longer and even if 
It is necessary to leave out one or two short 
stories I think it would be better to make 
your present novels longer. 

"Colossus from Space" and "Waters of 
Wrath" were very interesting. That's a pretty 
good idea back of Barnes' story. Possibly in 
the future the cold wastes of upper Canada 
and the Arctic regions will actually be 
thawed out through some means to divert the 
Gulf Stream. 

The "Via" series has me on edge. I'm still 
wattiog to find out the secret and the pur- 
poses for the existence of pyramids on Mars, 
"Venus and Mercury. 

Incidentally, what is the meaning of 
SFTPOBEMOTCOSFP??? I come across this 
term every now and then in the reader's de- 
partment. Why don't you maintain a special 
serviee dep't. to explain such terms to us ig- 
norant fellows? . . . It's enough to get a guy 
nuts! 

I'd like to close asking . . . where i3 
Schomburg? I consider him your best In- 
terior artist and I wonder why you don't use 
him more often. 280 Crown St., Brooklyn, 
N. T. 

(The initials perplex you. They stand for 
"Society for the Prevention of Bug-Eyed 
Monsters on the Covers of Science Fiction 
Publications." O.K. ? — Ed.) 

A COLOSSAL FLAW 

By Louis Grus 

This is my first letter to you. I have been 
putting off the idea of writing a letter to you 
for two months. That is how long I have been 
reading science fiction. 

The idea of the Dust Bowl spreading so 
much that It reached from Rocky to Appala- 
chian Mountains as stated in "Waters of 
Wrath' 1 sounds very impossible, but the story 
was good. 

I'd like to know if the colossus from apace 
brought a trunkful of clothes along with him. 
On the cover he has a tunic without sleeves 
while In the illustration accompanying the 
story he has one with sleeves. The helmets 
are shaped different. He must have a differ- 
ent belt for different occasions too because 
on the cover his belt has one large stud while 
in the other picture It has one large stud sur- 
rounded by smaller ones. The latter one is 
correct because it says so in the story. Nev- 
ertheless, the story was good. 

Please have mere Pete Manx stories. 

As I said before, I am a new reader of 
science fiction. So far I have read the August, 
September aad October issues of T.W.S. All 
have giants on the covers. Why not give the 
natural-sized people a chance to get on? 

Carl H. Anderson, sure peps this column up. 

I guess that's enough for now. — 40 Ella 
Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

KENT CLICKS 

By M. A. Chamberlin 

Being a comparatively uew fan to science 
fiction, this is one of the first letters I have 
writtea to a magazine of this type. But I've 
been reading your magazine steadily for a 
few months. So, after raueh deliberation 
about which magazine, in the s-f field, I would 
pick on every month, I finally picked T.W.S, 
So I'm writing to tell you about it. 

And since I happen to have the October 
and September issues right here in front of 
me, I guess I'll do a little criticizing and 
commenting. 

To be straight and honest, I disliked the 
September eover, and also the illustration in- 
side accompanying "The Stolen Spectrum." 
The large red creatures are too ridiculous 
for the swell story. But Friead's yarn doesn't 
get my number one vot&. 

"I really think I've found an author I like 
in Kelvin Kent. And "Comedy of Eras" Just 
hit the spot with me. So Til say I think it's 
the beat story in the issue. 

"The Stolen Spectrum" rates second in spite 
of its illustrations, for, 1 might add, it's the 



story that really counts. 

I always do enjoy Ed Hamilton's shorts, so 
"The Night the World Ended" takes third 
place. 

I don't quite think "The Tyrant of Mars" 
lives up to Kummer'a usual work. But he's 
one of my standing favorites anyway. This 
yarn is fourth. 

Jameson's good. I don't always like him, 
but most of his things stand out. I waa sorry 
to give "Prospectora of Space" a fifth rating, 
but the other stories were so good — 

I haven't read much of Ray Cummings, but 
wltat I read I didn't like. And "The Vanish- 
ing Men" wasn't so hot. 

"West Point of Tomorrow" did not stand up 
to your usual good novels. It wasn't exactly 
what I'd call a complete novel. It wasn't 
particularly interesting. Nope. But I'll tell 
you right now, I do like your novels as a rule. 
It's only once in a while that one rings sour, 
like Burks' did. That's one reason I picked 
T.W.S. as my favorite s-f mag. I love science 
fiction novels, in fact it is my ambition some 
time to write one myself. So I'll interrupt 
right here to tell you, I'm bent on entering 
your amateur contest. Expect your contest 
editor to be flooded any week now with some 
of my "masterpieces." 

In my opinion, you could have left out 
Sheridan's "Formula for Lrife" and had a bet- 
ter magazine. 

But on the other hand, the October cover is 
tops! 

I waa a little disappointed this time with 
K. Kent and my friend Mr. Manx. 

The novel rated number one in this issue. 
It waa swell. I'd like to see more of M. W. 
Wellman. He really hits the spot. 

"Waters of Wrath" was very good. It al- 
most ties with the novel, but not quite. So I'll 
give it a number two rating. 

"Man About Time" cops third place. It's 
Quite amusing, but not exactly up to the other 
Kent yarns. Manx has some pretty good 
ideas, even though some of them flop miser- 
ably. 

Mercury expedition No. 1 ha3 suddenly 
struck my fancy. And ao "Via Mercury" ha3 
so roused my curiosity to read "Via Cata- 
combs," for which I am patiently waiting. 
Giles is quite new to me. 

Williams and Hamilton tie this time. Both 
yarns are equally entertaining, however, I 
must admit Mr. Williams is strictly taboo to 
me. I dislike most of his stories strongly. I 
was surprised to see a fairly good one bearing 
his name this time. 

Gerald Evatis got slightly original in "Up- 
ward Bound." Most plots are just the other 
way around. Both his and "Colossus from 
Space" rate sixth. Johnson had something 
there, but he didn't do enough with it. 

Jiven though I do rate "Stick to Fiction" on 
every T.W.S.. science quiz I take, I still keep 
plugging. But one thing is, I am sticking to 
fiction. As the months go on, Til probably 
get a higher percentage, I should hope. 

I must also add that I think T.W.S. has 
swell departments. More and better than 
other rival mags. So I'll stick to T.W.S. until 
I turn to a different form of literature. Which 
won't be soon, if I can help it. — 17641 Larch- 
wood Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

SEE THIS MONTH'S COVER! 

By Charles Hidley 

The Bergey cover is a very vaat Improve- 
ment over last month's, that dud taking ninth 
place in a poll of the nine stf-eovera Issued 
in the month of July. If you can get a mus- 
cular frame like that wholesale— I want one 
for Christmas. I wonder if the many readers 
realize that since the October, 1938, issue 
there have been only three out of eighteen 
covers without a giant of some kind: — men, 
ants, fiys, dinosaurs, "alien beings," sea mon- 
sters, etc. 

Why not drop this juvenile trait and give 
ua some scientific art work for a change? 
While still on covers I pause to wonder if 
Bergey has merely taken over the cover- 
monopoly from Mr. Brown:- — the last two cov- 
ers on each of the three Standard stf "com- 
panions" — 6 in all— seem to hint pretty 
broadly at just that. How about Paul, Morey, 
Wesso? I thought Anderson's wordy ana 
lengthy explosion both an anti-climax and 
silly. 
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I have "Waters of Wrath." by Barnes, down 
as ray No. 3 yarn tn October, because the basic 
Idea was interesting and the science-— though 
obvious — was pretty good. The majority of. 
the readers will rate this much higher; t 
wanted to ra&lce It the last. The recent trend 
In atf-tale* to make very radical social up- 
heavals both popular and acceptable has been 
quite offensive to me — or perhaps I'm too 
narrow to see such revolutionary points of 
view. In brief — I did not appreciate W of W, 
and the trite and very unbelievable ending 
only added to disgnst. 

"One Way Star Ride" is No. 6 with a fair 
Morey pic that would have been better if not 
hacked to pieces, and framed. I still pray 
for full-paged, framed pics as of yore, with 
only the caption as a trace of printing on the 
same page. The Johnson "Colossus from 
Space" is seventh, for it was merely a reversal 
of the old Cummings atom theme. Murphy is 
good — but not as much as the readers rave, 

I'll never tire of Pete Manx! His first nov- 
elet is fourth, and though his mishaps in the 
Stone Age were not as good as others, still 
the humor was very prevalent and his charm- 
ing personality forces me to ask for more 
adventures. 

It's a good idea to have the installments 
of the new "Via" series close together, and I 
am in a dither to continue the Mercury jaunt 
next month. The We-sso illustration for It 
shares first place with Paul's "Upward Bound" 
this issue and I only wonder why Mr. W 
does not do all bis work thusly. — New York, 
N. Y. 

PAUL CASTS NO PALL 

Alfred E. Maxwell 

Pardon me while I "boo" a certain Mr. Wal- 
lace Buchholz. His statement that Paul is one 
of the worst artists in the s-f field is untrue. 
In fact, Paul is the best illustrator. Mr. Buch- 
hols'a Idea is a direct contradiction to the 
opinion of the rest of the faus. They voted 
Paul their favorite artist by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. For further proof that he's 
good, take a gander at his picture for "Waters 
of Wrath" and his cut for "Upward Bound." 

I might as well go on and comment on the 
October issue. That cover! Wow! Watch the 
praise you get for this one! Colorful — attrac- 
tive — scientific — and no bug-eye*! monsters! 
There was a certain stiffness to Bergey's first 
tries, but if he keeps them coming like that 
one, X take him! 

As to the stories, I found them very good. 
The worst was Hamilton's "Murder Asteroid," 
and even that was good. An absorbing short- 
short. More of this type. 
The rest ranked as follows: 
(1) "Worlds of Tomorrow." <2) "Man About 
Time," — Mr. Manx triumphs again! (3) "Wa- 
ters of Wrath" — A powerfully written tale. 
(4) "Colossus from Space," — More by John- 
eon! {51 "Via Mercury," — I hope he keeps 
them all this good. Glad to see be didn't kill 
off half of them this time. (6) "Upward 
Bound." — A "different" tale. (7> "One Way 
Star Bide," — good. Very interesting, as al- 
ways when they're by Williams. More of 
"Ed." (8) "Murder Asteroid." 

I notice you have eight yarns per Issue, 
now. Keep it up! Quantity is next to quality, 
and you've sure got qualttyl — 545 Bast Mad- 
ison St., Opelousas, Louisiana. 

NEW COVER ARTIST 
NEXT ISSUE! 

By J. J. Fortier 

Having not written to you for a few Issues, 
I will proceed to elaborate upon certain points. 
All taken into consideration, thiB last Uh was 
the best I have Been for some time. 

Let's take art work first. Your covers have 
improved magnificently. Not for some time 
has Wonder featured Buch fine covers. I hope 
to see much more of Bergey. He has Brown 
beat on all scores. If you have any more 
hidden in the sack, draw them forth. Couldn't 
you use a bit less wording on your cover 
though. You do have a contents page on 
which the utorles should be listed you know. 
1 Uke this Murphy. He's grand. And keep 

(Concluded on page 119) 



STAY 

a wage-slave 
IF you wish 

BUT- 

DON'T you wish you were like some of your 
friends who are forging ahead while you 
Btay put? Like it or not, people size you op by 
what you earn. Is their sizing flattering to you? 
—Why not plan to get ahead, to make more 
money, to get a raiser If you don't know how, 
perhaps we can aid you as we have so many 
others. Chances are good that we can help you 
boost yourself up in ways you never thought of. 
—Thousands will gladly tell you how our plan- 
ned training helped them— directed their work 
along charted paths to business success, bigger 
earnings, 10%, 20%, 50%, some even 100% 
and 200% greater income ... At any rate, let 
us send you the inspiring book "Ten Years* 
Promotion in One." It's FREE! It will surely 
help you plan your next raise whether you ask 
us to help you plan or not. Write us today for 
the book — the coupon is for your convenience. 

'•■"•Finxf Yourself Through LaSaUe! • - y 

LASALLE 
EXTENSION 

Dept. 12329-11 Chicago 
Please send me full infer, 
ovation regarding the train- 
ing and service I have marked 
with an X below. Abo a 
copy of "Ten Years' Promo- 
tion fn One," all without 
obligation to me. 
CBusfQwrsManafiemeittiTraJninsforOQicial Man- 
agerial, Sales and Departmental Emeu U ve posi tions . 



Solicitor, and all positions " 
specialty selling. 
□ Higher Accountancy: Training for position as 
Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, 
Coat Accountant, etc. 



Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, 

□ Law: IX. B. Degree. 

□ Stenotypyi The up-to-date method for secretaries 
and court and convention reporters. 

□ Modern Foreman ship: Training for positions in 
Shop Manaicmcqt, such as that of Superintendent, 
General Foreman, Foicuian, Sub- to reman, etc 

□ Industrial Management: Training for positions 
in Works Manage me nt. Production Control. In- 
dustrial Engineering, etc 

□ Modern Business Correspondence: Training for 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Mail Sales Manager, Secretary, etc. 

□ Stenography: Training En the new superior ma- 
chine shorthand, Stenotypy. 

□ Expert Bookkeeping □ Railway Accounting 

□ Business English: GEffectlve Speaking 

□ Credit and Collection DC P. A. Coaching 
Correspondence □ Commercial Law 
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WORLD UPSIDE DOWN 

(Continued from page 90) 



"My Gawd, Perfessor," he exclaim- 
ed. "That Xenenonite almost tricked 
me. This is the wrong lever!" 

"Wrong lever?" the Professor echo- 
ed. "How could it be? He said left- 
hand lever for the repulsive force." 

"But the machine was upside down 
on Xenenon !" Tubby explained. "The 
left-hand lever there is the right-hand 
one here! And that Xenenonite knew 
it!" 

What a narrow escape ! The sky to 
the east now was swiftly glowing. 
Tubby jumped for the right-hand 
lever ; pulled it a little as the Sun came 
up. 

"Is it workin' okay, Perfessor? 

"Yes — yes, Tubby |" 

The repulsive force was on. But at 
this lowest intensity it would take 
days. "I'll shove her on full," Tubby 
muttered. "Why be a piker?" 

"No! Oh my God, no!" the Pro- 
fessor gasped. But Tubby didn't hear 
him. With a great heave, he shoved 
the lever clear over. It worked! 
Gigantic, stupendous repulsion! The 
crawling motion of the sun suddenly 
stopped dead. The axial rotation of 
the Earth abruptly was completely 
halted ! 

Tubby was conscious of a great 
surging, forward movement. The 
desert and the mountain seemed to 
slide away as he and the Professor 
were hurled eastward and upward. 
Where was the Professor? In a sec- 
ond Tubby couldn't see him. The air 
was full of flying things now. Where 
was the ground? It seemed for a sec- 
ond that he could see it dwindling far 
below — the curving surface of Earth 
with clouds of wreckage hurtling up 
from it — huge cities and everything in 
them torn away, hurtling off into 
space. . . . 

And now the Earth itself was gone. 
Tubby was a satellite, forever to re- 



volve with a balancing of forces in his 
new, destined orbit. . . . 

^¥¥ EY ' quit it! Stop shovin * 

MM. me!" Was that Jake's voice? 
Was Jake here, a satellite among the 
stars? 

He could feel Jake pulling at him; 
nudging him. 

"Hey, Tubby, sit up!" Jake's voice 
whispered. "Stop fallin' on me." 

"Shut up," the voice of the second 
man said, in a tense whisper. "Yer 
makin' too much noise. Listen to 
what he's sayin' — he's a scientific lec- 
turer — he knows what he's talkin' 
about." 

In the hot dim auditorium Tubby 
sat up and blinked owl-eyed at the 
platform where the lecturer stood 
with his little turn-table gadget. 

"Now I've already explained and 
shown," the lecturer was saying, "how 
if the Earth's axial rotation should be 
speeded up, centrifugal force eventu- 
ally would hurl us into space. I will 
now demonstrate the opposite condi- 
tion that I spoke to you about before — 
the other force that brings the same 
result. Let me demonstrate." 

He put the little pill-box on the 
turn-table, and slowly rotated it. The 
pill-box stayed put. 

"Now that's a normal rotation," the 
lecturer said. "But suppose, for in- 
stance, that the axial rotation of the 
Earth should be checked too suddenly. 
We'd get the same result as by speed- 
ing it up! Just watch." 

His hand gripped the turn-table and 
abruptly stopped it. The pill-box kept 
on going; it hit the platform floor and 
all its little pills came out and kept on 
going. 

"And that's Inertia!" the lecturer 
finished triumphantly. 

"He's right," Tubby muttered. "He 
certainly is right!" 
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THE READER SPEAKS 

( Concluded from page 117) 

featuring Paul. Wesao slipped a bit this time, 
unless he did the illustrations for the novel, 
which I auspeet he did. They were the ish's 
beat work. 

Let's dig into the meat of the rnag 0° w - 
The stories, I mean. Strangely enough, Kent 
took laurels over the novel this time. I don't 
mean to say that I didn't like the novel. I 
did for it was a fine job, but Kelvin just has 
one of the finest series ever presented to a 
bunch of hungry stfans. You might rate 
Barnes' outstandingly good piece and Well- 
man's novel a tie. Cut MWW's down or raise 
the length of the other and I believe that Art 
would've had the edge over Manly. 

Something that makes me very sad Is the 
fact that many topnotchers have been miss- 
ing from your pages. Give Kuttner a new 
chance, as I hear he is improving. How about 
a stab at E. E. Smith? And the old master, 
Edgar Rice Burroughs? Then there is Ij. Ron 
Hubbard, Jack Williamson, Nat Schachner, & 
L. Sprague de Camp. 

As to departments, why not enlarge The 
Reader Speaks? And put a little news in the 
SFL News section. 

Hoping for many happy anniversaries. — 
Oakland, Calif. 

(Kuttner in next issue — with a novel, Wil- 
liamson coming soon.— Ed.) 
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HOW YOU'LL LIKE YEAST 

If you are one of the millions who know 
what Fleischmamj's Yeast can de for 
you, but never stayed with it long enough 

to get its full benefit, you'll now find it easy to 
take this new pleasant way. Mash a cake of 
Fleischmana's Fresh Yeast in dry glass with fork. 
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history — a family tree that dates all the 
way back to antiquity? Fantasy literature 
begins as long ago as Socrates' day. And we 
can prove it! 

Aristophenes' play, "The Clouds," written 
at that time, which takes place in an alchem- 
ist's laboratory, merits the distinction of be- 
ing the first fantasy work ever produced. 

The first interplanetary story? Well, the 
earliest account on record of a trip to the 
Moon was portrayed in 180 A. D. by the 
most brilliant representative of the revived 
Greek literature under the Roman Empire, 
and one of the world's greatest wits — Lucian 
of Samosata. Maybe he did it without 
rockets, but you'll find his account of a trip 
to the lunar orb in his book, "The True 
History." 

Next we come to Dante Alighieri, (1265- 
1321). Dante, the great Italian poet, had an 
extensive education in the science, Ptolemaic 
astronomy, etc. In his fantasy, "Inferno," 
he utilized his knowledge to present his con- 
ception of the Earth's molten core. Then 
there's Leonardo Da Vinci, the Edison of 
the Middle Ages. In his work, "Opus 
Majus," the seer forecast the telescope, the 
airplane, the parachute, the steam engine, the 
chain drive, and many other inventions. 

These men, along with Bergerac, Dean 
Swift, Francis Godwin, and John Wilkins, 
are the pioneer science-fictionists. They 
paved the way for Flammarion, Verne, Poe 
and Wells. 

And now for a bombshell! Literary com- 
mentators, in studying the history of scien- 
tifiction, declare that two of the most obvi- 
ous sources of fantasy literature have as yet 
received no recognition. They'll tell you that 
you can trace the pseudo-science tale back to 
the Arabian Nights, and to fairy tales! 

According to the commentators, the afore- 
mentioned classifications of literature must 
be included within the realm of fantasy lit- 
erature because they require and intensify 
the imagination and evoke curiosity. Here 
and there, scattered throughout such fiction, 
we do find a smattering of prophecy which 
has since been realized. 

The magic carpet is explained today as 
"nullification of gravity." Invisibility cloaks 
of the fairy tale are still the favorite fodder 
of many authors. The potions and elixirs 
of the Arabian Nights are made use of in 
stories today, but with scientific trimmings. 

Naturally, we're not saying that science 
fiction of today falls in the same category as 
the fairy tale. But it is interesting to note 
the common derivation of all imaginative 
literature. Won't some enterprising reader 



tabulate the phenomena listed in ye Green, 
Red, Yellow, etc. fairy books and compare 
them with the wonders displayed in our 
stories? Well be glad to publish the find- 
ings. 

THE MAN WITH THE MAGIC 
BRAIN 

REMEMBER the stories of the fairy who 
offered the prince one wish, in payment 
for a good deed? Edmond Hamilton has 
taken this pattern, and used it as the basis 
for one of the most absorbing scientifiction 
novels we have ever seen. (Which proves 
our point, incidentally.) 

A visitor from the stars is saved from 
destruction by an Earthman. In gratitude, 
the celestial visitor offers to give the Earth- 
man any scientific power he demands. The 
Earthman chooses. . . . But we're getting 
ahead of Hamilton. He can tell you the 
how-when-why-and-where more capably. 
Tune in on the basis for GIFT FROM 
THE STARS: 

GIFT FROM THE STARS bad its beginning 
on a warm summer evening- whun I was walk- 
ing in Central Park with two friends, one of 
whom is a member of the editorial staff of 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES. 

He said suddenly, "Suppose a super-being 
came down from the stars, landed in front of 
us, and offered to grant any wish we asked, 
what would you ask for?" 

That seemed an easy question at first But 
think it over, and youll find as we did, that 
it's hard to make up your mind just what you 
would ask for. We thought of invisibilitv, 
the secret of atomic power, the power to 
change base metals to gold, and a lot of 
others, but still weren't sure that that's just 
what we would want. 

"I believe there might be a good science- 
fiction story in this," he declared. "Why don't 
you think about it?" 

Well, a few days later it happened to recur 
to my mind. I was walking down Broadway 
and it amused me to think of the various in- 
credible tricks I could play on all this pass- 
ing throng of people if I somehow had the 
way to impose a remote-control of their ac- 
tions, against their will. 

It suddenly occurred to me, "That's what I'd 
ask for if I could be granted my wish— the 
power to make everybody do just what I 
wanted them to do." 

It didn't seem entirely impossible, either. 
In the first place, people do control other peo- 
ple against their wilt quite often. We call it 
dominating character, strong will-power, or 
even hypnotism in extreme cases. But what- 
ever we call it, we don't really know just why 
it is that some people can utterly dominate 
others. 

Suppose, I wondered, that it's due to some 
power of the brain of which our psychological 
science knows little or nothing aa yet? And 
suppose that some people just happened to be 
born with more of that latent power, or man- 
aged to develop it? 

But, if that was so, how does such a power 
operate? There must be some tangible me- 



diuro through which It works. The only logi- 
cal answer, it seemed to me, was that a "dom- 
inating" person's brain actually projected 
electromagnetic or similar vibrations that 
reached and affected the brain of the victim 
or subjeet. 

Therefore, it seemed plausible that if some 
way were found to amplify and project that 
will or thought-command vibration by me- 
chanical means, the possessor of sucb a device 
would be able to impose his- will on everyone 
he met. 

But there was a catch to it, I saw, as there 
is to moat alluring things. Such a person 
would only be able to dominate people while 
they were within the range of hla mechanical 
thought-command projector. As eoon as they 
got out of range, and out of his influence, his 
troubles would begin to mount up. 

Right there, I began to see the whole story. 
I wrote it without much real change in plan 
from that flreL idea. And I hope you readers 
enjoy it. 

ATOMIC WARFARE 

CAN a planet millions of miles away in- 
vade Earth via remote control? Cer- 
tainly, the vast gulf of ether separating us 
from all our solar neighbors seems good 
enough protection. Yes, simple scientific 
strategy wouldn't be enough to turn the tide 
for an interplanetary opponent bent on the 
conquest of Earth. 

But there is one force hitherto avoided in 
scientifiction stories that a warring world 
would employ — fifth column tactics! 

In his novelet, THE GOLDEN BAR- 
RIER, G. T. Fleming-Roberts, a writer new 
to the pages of THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES, but famous for his distinctive 
mystery stories in our companion magazines, 
shows us dramatically how a fifth-column 
betrayal can help span the void with blitz- 
krieg efforts. Judging from Mr. Roberts' 
letter, the present European crisis had a lot 
to do with the genesis of his story. 

I suppose the present European conflict In- 
fluenced the writing or THE tl OLDEN BAR- 
RIER more than anything elae. To me the 
strangest aspect of this war is the role which 
science has taken. We have on one side Eng- 
land, representing the old economic order. 
On the other side, Germany represents a new 
order — and one in which science places a 
greater part than the hysterical oratory of 
Mr. Hitler. 

I believe it was Columnist Boake Carter who 
claimed that six scientists were backing Ger- 
many's part in the war. Curiously enough, 
not all of these were Germans. So we have 
on one hand England, who through the old 
economic order can purchase her war mate- 
rials; while Germany, acting through science, 
must create synthetics to take the place of 
materials which the present economic struc- 
ture of Germany will not permit her to buy. 

That, I believe, is the underlying idea of 
THE GOLDEN BARRIER. Do not suppose 
that the author for one moment assumes the 
precarious role of prophet. Rather, he asks, 
for the purpose of this story, the reader to 
suppose that science with its synthetics is 
triumphant in this war. Will not the present 
economic structure of the world be changed 
by such a victory? Is not gold, after all, a 
comparatively useless element as compared 
with carbon? And will not utility, rather 
than scarcity, govern a new standard of 
values one of these days, regardless of the 
outcome of this or any war? 

I leave the answer to these questions to the 
readers of THRILLING WON D £ Ft {{TORIES 
who have taken their maiden voyages on time 
machines across the space-time spirals long 
before this writer had cut his teeth in other 
realms of fiction writing. 

Regardless of the answers, we have a paral- 
lel situation in THE GOLDEN BARRIER. We 
have a new Earth, where utility forms the 
basis, of economics, against Venud, no le3S ad- 

C Continued on page 122) 
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free booklet today. CLEVELAND BEGOL, 
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vanced in science, yet clinging to the old 
economic order. With science bridging the 
gaps between planets, why shouldn't this 
economic difference in planets account for 
strife within the Solar System, just as be- 
tween countries and continents today? 

At any rate, I was thinking along such lines 
when the plot of THE GOLDEN BARRIER 
broke from my subconscious. 

EARTH-BOUND 

MERCURY Expedition Number 1 signs 
off in this issue, with Operator Gul- 
way's etherline report of VIA INTELLI- 
GENCE safely transmitted. 

And so we bid farewell to the pioneer ex- 
plorers of tomorrow, the daring Columbuses 
of space, as tbey return to Earth. They've 
seen three new worlds thus far — and con- 
quered them all. But the enigma of the 
pyramids still remains, a mystery more per- 
plexing than any other phenomena known 
to science. 

Well be resuming contact soon with Gill- 
way on his next 'Via" jaunt, which will 
bring you nearer to the secret of the pyra- 
mids. The locale? Well, Gordon A. Giles 
has two in mind. The mighty planet Jupiter. 
Or the asteroid belt. Take your choice. In 
the meanwhile, here's the author's tentative 
swan-song : 

I hope tie vegctable-mlndR in the last story 
of the series, VIA CATACOMBS, Intrigued you 
enough to want to hear more of them. They 
play a large part lu this story. 1 had to go 
a little off the deep end In philosophy, but 
this is In keeping with the f 'Vla" policy of 
realism. After all, It's the shadowy thoughts 
and motivations behind us that make life, not 
the concrete 2 plus 2 things. 

Empires rise and fall. The empire of the 
dinosaurs, and of sub-men, and then all the 
empires of man's history on Earth. Out in 
the Solar System, the Mercurians, first Intel- 
ligent race, built an empire, only a memory 
now in the minds of 128 survivors. The Mar- 
tians rose next, building their strange pyra- 
mids on the planets. They are gone, ana now 
man goes forth to conquer the space-ways. 
How long will the cycle go on? where will 
It end? 

Such might be the history of the Solar Sys- 
tem, past and future. At least that's the 
imagiuary basis the "Via" stories are built 
around. 

Omega, by the way, isn't really a philoso- 
pher at all. Philosophy is seeing something 
behind things. Omega saw nothing behind 
things. Therefore he is the most pitiful of 
areatures, with all the future a gray blank to 
him. I think 1 killed him out of kindness. 

Or, there's another way to look at It — that 
Omega's philosophy was so advanced that we 
couldn't conceive of it in any terms we know. 
Perhaps he had enjoyed his life in his own 
way as a vegetable. Something must have 
intrigued him and kept hjs mind alive, for a 
million years, or he would have chosen death 
sooner. We can't picture what it is, naturally. 
We would have to evolve to that stage. Just 
as the worm will have to evolve to our stage 
to know Vl| It gives us pleasure to reud 
little black markings on paper, like this. 

What! Is it possible that the secret of the 
pyramids hasn't been solved yet? Perhaps 
the answer lies on Jupiter, or the asteroids — 
if the editor's listening! If the series hap- 
pens to go on, I think there will be more to 
say about the Mercurlan plant-minds, as well 
as Martian pyramids. 

Via Expedition Number Three signing off. 

METAL MEN 

WHAT are the chances of a Machine 
Age — a machine age literally run by 
men of metal? 
Manly Wade Wellman gives you the 



answer in his novelet, THE LIFE MA- 
CHINES, which story, incidentally, wins 
this month's cover. 

You'll find that it's men against machines, 
and machines against men, until both learn 
that the real Machine Age is one of hearts 
and iron molten into one. 

No seasoned reader of science fiction will 
think the idea, of a machine -governed world 
new. Yet I doubt if the idea has been ex- 
hausted. It is in Butler's ETtEttWON, writ- 
ten in 1872, that a thought both intriguing 
and forbidding occurs: "The present machines 
are to the future as the early Saurfaras to 
man. , . ." Mulling: it over, I got an idea of 
mechanical evolution that Would develop an 
independent life-form when man, the Earth's 
present unhandy ruler, would be gone. 

But I am no great admirer of the machine 
age. I doubt if machines will do any better 
than men. In fact, I imagine that the clock- 
work mind will have its limitations, even as 
the flesh-and-blood mind. But couldn't the 
two minds offer each other something? Might 
not man and machine succeed as comrades 
where either one, alone, is pretty well booked 
to fail? 

That's what is back of THE LIFE MA- 
CHINES. 
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NAC0R. 42B-J. 8t«te Ltfe Building. iDdlanapoll*. lad. 



Old Age Insurance 

Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 



Costa Only One-Cent -a- Day 
The National Protective Insurance Co., U9 Pickwick Bidg.. 
Xsnea* City, Mo., has especially prepared a new Old Act 
acHJont policy with Hospital and General Coverage benefits to 
be issued exclusively to men and women — ages TO to 90, who 
are prevented on account of their advanced age from setting 
Innurance from other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of 11.000. Increasing 
M J3.000. Maximum monthly benefits of 1150, lncludlne Hos- 
■flat can. Large csab sums for fractures, dislocations, etc. 
Doctor bills. Liberal benefits paid for any and every accident. 
-Ilka Company Is the oldest and largest of Us kind and baa 

KnpUy paid Over One and Three- Quarter million Dollars us eaab 
sfila to Us policy holders. 
The entire cost is 13.83 for a whole rear — Sb5 days— Only 
Oct- Cent -s-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address Of person to be insured, 
and the name and relationship of the bsoeflolary — that la all 
you do— then the Company will send a policy for 10 days' FRBH 
INSPECTION, without obligailon. SO days' insurance will be 
add*! free whoa K.6S is «eu: -«> .-wiw to* poUey. Offer at 
started, ao write today. 



For Best Gridiron Stories Read 

THRILLING FOOTBALL 



Now on Sale 15C Al All Stands 



THE SWAP COLUMN 



Here's where you can exchange something you have 
hut don't want for something someone else has that you 
do want. This ia a FREE service. 



IMPORTANT: No "swaps" of Sack magazine issues 
are listed". This rule has been adopted to safeguard the 
health of our readers. Back numbers of magazines are 
known disease-c 



Type or hand-print clearly in submitting 
rocnts. THRILLING WONDER STORIES will not 
be responsible for losses sustained. Make plain just 
what you have and what you want to ''swap" it for. 
Enclose a clipping of this announcement with your re- 
quest. Address: Swap Column. THRILLING WON 
DER STORIES, 22 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 



I have a complete S mm movie camera and projector, 
etc. Want 16 mm camera or radio equipment or what 
have you. Donald Nichols. 37 State Street, Mt. Morris, 
New York. 



Want male and female guinea pigs (1 pair) of the 
same color preferably black or brown in exchange for a 
pair of healthy, pore albino rats (1 male and 1 female). 
Write to: Nathan Silberstein, 1826 Trafalgar Place, 
Bronx, New York. 



Will swap 50 foreign stamps for the same amount of 
old United States stamps. Send to A. E. Hildebrandt, 
R. F. D. 1, Framfngham, Massachusetts. 



Trade better stamps — stamp for stamp or ou Scott 
Catalogue. Irving Kob, 174 Grand Street Extension, 
Brooklyn, New York. 



Wil swap stamps, pamphlets, World War card*. 2 
No. 6 dry cell batteries, small electric motor for pho- 
tography or chemistry apparatus or pup tent. George 
Ohanian, 714 Park Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 



Swap two 5 meter transceivers complete with phones, 
mikes, various coils, heavy cabinets, etc For good cam- 
era. Interested in anything. Paul A. Shelter. Box K, 
Riogrande City, Texas. 



Will trade "Vegaphone" profestKcoal tenoT banjo, new 
sktn, silver resonator, velvet lined case, for good 9x12 
cm. condenser eniarger with F:3.5 lens. Joseph H. 
Sehuall, 72 Grafton Street, Brooklyn, New York. 



Send 100 of your duplicate stamps (no German) and 
rill return 100 of mine. George C. Price, 12 Pleas- 
t Street, Masena, New York. 



Have an American Flyer Train, Gilbert Erector Set 
with motor, Electric Casting Set all in excellent condi- 
tion. Want United States stamps and coins. Thomas 
C. Whiteside, 111 Camden Avenue, Versailles, Ken- 



Want set of orchestra bells. Have postcard albums, 
with old views, 22 Indian bead cents, 2 flying eagle 
cents and old flute. William Michaelson, 28 Woolscn 
Street, Mattapsrt, Massac bu sett s. 



Have band printing press, accessories, etc. Want 
new symphonic recordings. Write your offers first. 
R. Kates, 39 Schuyler, Suite 34, Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts. 



Trade 1937 Underwood Universal portable typewriter, 
excellent condition, for motorcycle. Russell Lindholra, 
Valley, Nebraska. 



Will exchange skating rink stickers of your collection. 
Send yours; mine will follow. (Enclose stamp). Pvt. 
1st Class R. E. Olberg, PCZD. "A" Port, Worden. 
Washington, U. S. Army. 



Have stamps. New York World's Fair souvenirs and 
cameras, Want_jihoto-eleetric or radio set. books and 
parts, typewriter or microsrupe. Raphael Far hi, 2881 
West Stb Street, Brooklyn, New York. 



Will exchange mounted biological specimens, includ- 
ing t)utterflics and moths for natural science species of 
other regions. Frank Stephens, 421 New Jersey Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York. 



LOOKING FORWARD 

( Continued from page 8 ) 
"Je Sais Tout" ("I Know All.") 

In every field of endeavor in this mechan- 
ized world, animals and insects were there 
first. The hinge was invented by a spider, 
the snap-fastener by a bug living on the sur- 
face of ponds. The principles upon which 
airplanes and gyroscopes rest were de- 
veloped by members of the beetle family. 

Moths and wasps have used anesthesia 
since the dawn of history. Poison gas was 
invented by the skunk. And there are numer- 
ous other precedents in the animal and insect 
kingdoms as far as invention is concerned! 

REAL SCIENTIFUN! 

Maybe everything has been done before, 
but we think the new "What's My Planet" 
feature in this month's SCIENCE QUIZ 
represents something brand-new in scientific 
I. Q. tests. 

If you're one of the few readers who have 
shied away from our monthly mental work- 
out department, we advise you to make a 
stab at the "What's My Planet" feature 
in this month's collection of scientific 
stumpers. You'll find it real scientifun, with 
a dash of mystery thrown in. 

PRIZE-WINNING LETTER 

PRESENTING— the prize-winning letter 
in our national contest for the most in- 
teresting explanation of Oscar J. Friend's 
baffling road to nowhere, "The Impossible 
Highway." Mr. Camden's letter, brief and 
to the point, brings up every one of the fas- 
cinating enigmas posed in Mr. Friend's nar- 
rative and discusses them plausibly. His 
answer, while theoretical, takes cognizance 
of known scientific facts. We believe you'll 
find Mr. Camden's solution to be satisfac- 
tory on every count. 

THE ETERNAL MUSEUM 

By Bob Camden 

WHEN Dr. Nelson reached the end of 
The Impossible Highway two ques- 
tions remained unanswered: Who built the 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. 
S2 VV. 48th St., Sew Yorfc, N. Y. 

I wish to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. I pledge 
myself to abide by ail rules arid regula- 



(Prtot Legibly) 



City.... State 

I am enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope and the name-strip 
from the cover of thlB magazine (tear off 
name-strip so that the name THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES and the date can be 
seen). You will send me my member- 
ship certificate and a list of rules 
promptly. 
12-40 

Use Smalt Denomination U. S. Stamps Only. 



Flush Poisons From 
Kidneys and Stop 



Be Healthier, Happier =* 
live Longer 



When you can get for 35 cents a safe, efficient 
and harmless stimulant and diuretic that should 
flush from your Kidneys the waste matter, poisons 
and acid that are now doing you harm, why con- 
tinue to break your restful sleep by getting up 
through the night? 

Don't be an EASY MARS and accept a substi- 
tute— Ask for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules. 
GET GOLD MEDAL — the original — the genuine. 
Look for the Gold Medal on the box — 35 cents. 

Other symptoms of weak kidneys and irritated 
bladder may be backache, puffy eyes, shifting 
pains, burning or scanty passage. Don't accept a 
substitute. 



DICE • CARDS * GAMES 

Magicians', Conjurers' specialties. Special 
Dice, Weights, Flats, Tops— Card Readers, 
Papers, Strippers, Inks, Supplies of all 
kinds. Blue Book FREE. 

H. C. EVANS & CO. 

15Z0 W. Adams St., Dept. 74. CHICAGO 



OLD LEG TROUBLE 



Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
legBores caused by kg congestLon,varico6e vein*, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL, 
i Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 
T. 6. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 
140 N. Do&rborn Street, Chicago, lllinoli 



WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? 

Thousands find steady jobs every month working 
for the government. These jobs pay from $700 to 
$10,000 a year. The defense program and the 
regular needs of the government call for every 
type of work — apprentices, watchmen, skilled 
laborers, stenographers, typists, postal workers, 
clerks. To keep posted on all openings In govern- 
ment serviee, subscribe now to the 



The nation's leading Civil Serviee weekly. Edited by 
Seward Brisbane. Pill out the coupon below: 

Please send me the Civil Service Leader: 
For 26 weeks I enclose $1. For 52 weeks I enclose $2. 
CIVIL SERVICE LEADEB, 97 Duane St., New York, 
N. Y. 

NAME t, 

ADDRESS 

CITY ,, STATE 



road to nowhere — and why? As to who 
built it, the last plaque on the road tells of 
Thyroidicus, Plant Man, the final evolution 
of mammalian life on this planet." The 
road could not have been built by present- 
day man for Thyroidicus is unknown. Nor 
could it have been built by a form of 
life higher than this, since spiritual life 
which is mentioned as "the next step in the 
stage of evolution'*, is yet to appear, accord- 
ing to the plaque. Therefore, the Highway 
was built by the future inhabitants of Earth, 
"Thyroidicus." 

Why was it built? Why do we build mu- 
seums, zoos and libraries? For the edifica- 
tion of the masses, as an aid to science, and 
for the preservation of knowledge for pos- 
terity. The Impossible Highway must have 
been the museum or perhaps the library of 
the future. 

In "Looking Forward", in the very same 
issue of T.W.S. we are told how books and 
magazines may soon be kept on rolls of 
tape that record and reproduce spoken 
words. Why not look even farther ahead 
to the life-size exhibit replacing the biolog- 
ical textbook? 

The story also presents several other in- 
teresting problems. If the road was built 
in the future, how would it be possible for 
Nelson and Mackensie to walk it today? 
The fact that the sun remained at the three 
o'clock position for hours as they traversed 
the highway offers a partial solution. The 
road most be in a space-warp where all time 
ceases to exist. The highway would remain 
in a state of perfect preservation for eter- 
nity I 

Where did Thyroidicus get the specimens 
for the exhibit? Most of them were prim- 
itive life-forms found on this planet thou- 
sands of years ago. Undoubtedly the build- 
ers of the road roust have been able to travel 
in time. And if this is so, then why would 
two of the cases be empty? The lizard case 
was empty. Nelson had a lizard of the very 
same type. The man case was empty. Nel- 
son pushed Mackensie into it. The plaque 
on that case read "Twentieth Century 
Man." Why Twentieth century? Structur- 
ally man was the same 5,000 years ago and 
will be the same for many hundreds of years 
to come. They must have been allowed to 
stumble on the road for a purpose. The 
men of the future then would be able to 
control the past as well as travel in it. 

And finally, were the plants and animals 
in the cases actually dead? Obviously not, 
since Nelson placed his hand in the empty 
case and withdrew it without harm. Mac- 
kensie mentioned that the "Universal Life 
Spores" didn't even exhibit molecular mo- 
tion. All molecular motion ceases at abso- 
lute zero. Quick freezing does not injure 
lower life-forms, and scientists are now ex- 
perimenting with suspended animation for 
higher life-forms by this same method. A 
temperature of absolute zero would freeze 
the plant or animal motionless and at the 
same time keep it alive indefinitely. Thus, 
specimens and exhibit would be protected 
from the ravages of time and preserved for- 
ever, the mystery of evolution solved for all 
future races of mankind. 

m 



Cbvwiuiawi&Jit 
Sci&ntigictuHL QofdtsL&L 

A TRIO of winners in our recent scientific 
tion contest! And rare Paul covers and 
original drawings for the victors! 
The big winners, selected from among hun- 
dreds of contestants, are hereby congratulated. 
Contestants were asked to explain the mystery 
of "The Impossible Highway," as presented in 
Otcar J. Friend's outstanding short story of 
that name, in our August, 1940, issue. 

The prize offered for the most Interesting 
fetter was an original cover illustration — by 
famous artist Frank R. Paul. 

Well, the contest is over — and a mighty suc- 
cessful contest it was, judging from the many 
letters and your enthusiastic reports. 
Here's the list of prize-winners: 

FIRST PRIZE 

An Original Cover Illustration 
By Frank R. Paul 

—awarded to Bob Camden, 7357 N. Damen 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

SECOND PRIZE 

Black-and-White Original Orawings 
By A. Schomburg, H. W. We-sso and 
M. Marchioni 

— awarded to Ray /. Stenkiewicz, 312 East 
Elm Street, Scranton, Penna. 

THIRD PRIZE 

An Original Drawing 

By Virgil Finlay 

— awarded to D. B. Thompson, 3136 Q St., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

HONORABLE MENTIONS: E. H. Wells, Ketchi- 
kan, Texas; Alfred E. Maxwell, Opefousat, 
Louisiana; Philip Markoff, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Robert V. Jones, Saint Louis, Mo.; J. A. 
Stoke, 345 Gambler St., San FrancL'co, Calif.; 
Jean Thomas, 2153 Oak Hill Ave., Youngstown, 
Ohio; Leroy E. Beeson, Spokane. Washington. 
Congratulations to the winners — and thanks to 
all the other contestants for their interesting 
letters. Watch for our next great scientifiction 
contest — coming soon! 



AMATEUR CONTEST NEWSI 

KENNETH L. HARRISON'S short 
story in this issue, "The Blonde, The 
Time Machine, and Johnny Bell," is the sev- 
enth tale by a brand-new writer presented in 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES! 

Honorable mentions for last month's sub- 
missions are awarded to: Claude Degler, 217 
S. 6th St, Newcastle, Indiana; James Ward, 
100 C Street, S.E., Washington, D. C, and 
Lewis B. Martin, 1258 Race Street, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Our national hunt for new fantasy talent 
still continues. Why don't you enter our 
amateur contest? Write up that pet inter- 
planetary tale or time-traveling yam you've 
been hoarding all these years, before some 



other author scoops you on the idea. Type 
it up, double-spaced, and send it to AMA- 
TEUR WRITER'S EDITOR, THRILL- 



ING WONDER STORIES, 22 W. 48th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. Enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for the re- 
turn of your manuscript should it prove 
unavailable. Prize stories are purchased at 
the same rates paid our staff contributors. 

JOIN THE LEAGUE 

HAVE you joined our SCIENCE FIC- 
TION LEAGUE? It's an active, na- 
tional organization composed of the world's 
most enthusiastic followers of science fic- 
tion — and it fosters that intangible bond be- 
tween all fantasy fans. Just fill out the cou- 
pon. 

To obtain a FREE certificate of member- 
ship, tear off the namestrip of the cover of 
this magazine, so that the date and title of 
the magazine show, and send it to SCI- 
ENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 22 W. 48th 
St., New York City, N. Y., enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Complete 
club news, plus a partial list of new mem- 
bers, will appear next issue. 

And, readers, write the editor of THRILL- 
ING WONDER STORIES a regular 
monthly letter. Tell us which stories you 
liked best, which are your favorite features 
and artists. Your suggestions and criticisms 
have made T.W.S. scientifiction's leading 
magazine. Help us maintain that leadership. 
—THE EDITOR. 



If You Get Up Nights 
Flush Your Kidneys 

Do yon feel older than you are ca suffer mm (Jotting Up Night*. 
Backacha, Nervousness, Leg Pains, DlaEttwei. Swollen Ankles, 
Rheumatic Pains, Burning, scanty or frequent passages! If to, 
remember that your Kidneys are vital to your health and that these 
symptoms may be doe to nop -organi c and non-systemic Sidney 
and Bladder trouble*- -In Btteri cases CY8TEJL (s> physician's prs- 
scrlption) usually gives prompt and joyous relief by help ins the 
Kidneys flush out poisonous excess adds and wastes. Ton bwe 
STsrytning to gain and nothing to less In trylnf Cyclase. An Iron- 
clad guarantee wrapped around each package assures & refund of 
your money on return of empty pachace unless fully satisfied. DfsVi 
_^ take chances on any Kidney medicine 

A * X that is not guaranteed. Don't delay. 

■ . \T CTP jT Get Cysten (SUs-tea) from your drug- 
^— 1 7 *-* ^ gist today. Only 8S*. The guarantee 

y Help* Flush Kidneys protects you. 



FACTO RY-TO -YOU 

SAVES YOU 11 50% 


Toiii fteeepno/i 

JJiiilJ Other chassis and cabinet 
models 5 to 1 7 tubes, up to s wave 

bands iacludins radio-phonos. 

Home Recorder. Name and address 
m is* postcard brings FREE catalog. 


THISNEW|94| 

lA-TUBE 

IN YOUR OWN 
CABINET 


m> 

WJTM TUBES 
AND SPEAKER 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 

DEPT. | ' II 1 — CINCINNATI. OHIO 



SONG POEMS WANTED 

TO BE SET TO MC9IC 
Free examination. Send Your Poems te 
J. CHAS. 1USI.IL, MASTER OF MTJSIO 
610-TF So. Alexandria Los Ang-eles. Calif. 



NEW BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES WITH HAND PUMP 




HARD 

ACCURATE SHOOTING 
WITH CHAMBERED AIR 



You can OH 
WITH LEVC R HAN 



recall or forward Iujuec Lc 

■ 

5>ot ■9JS7 ; SO^ Slnjfle Shu' ■"■ ' 

COW PRE 

wlev For Full Detail: 
IFL.C CO.. 876 P™ 



3 RIFLES 

jotice fir. 
■ ::^ri<-;; . 



'. LOUIS, W 
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RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 

$1900 First Year Regular 
MANY OTHER GOVERNMENT JOBS 

City Mail Carriers — Postoffice Clerks — Rural Mail Car- 
riers — Government Messengers — Student Nurses — 
Stenographers—Typists, etc. 
$1260 to $2100 First Year 

MSN — WOMEN 
Mail Coupon immediately — today sure. 




MANY 
APPOINTMENTS 
EVERY YEAR 



■ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Rochester, N. T. 
Dept.JSM 

I Gentlemen : Rash to me, without cost to me, 32 
page book with list of U. 8. Government big paid 

■ positions. Advise me also regarding BslarlL-a, 

■ hours, work, vacation, etc Tell awCDWM qualify 
| for a position. 

Name. .. ........ _ _ 



Ff?l£ 



BOOK--has helped thousands 
l understand before too late 




This plain-speaking book will help 
yon understand rectal troubles, 
such as Hemorrhoids, ( Piles) 
Fistula — explains the dangers of 
neglect and self -applied remedies. 

if you suffer nil re 

— learn how thousands of * TiiiiT 
men and women have been benefited by the 
Thorton & Minor Treatment without the 
usual hospital confinement. Send for FREE 
Book and Reference List — no obligation. 

THORNTON & MINOR CLINIC 

Salt* 1256. 92 McGm. Kansas City, Me. 

TREATMF.NT mailed OB 
Free Trial. If satisfied 
Bend $1; If not, it's Free, 
i Write me for your treat- 
' ment today. 
W. K. STERLINE. 830 Ohio Ave-, Sidney, Ohio 



ASTHMA! 



I START MEN IN BUSINESS 
t My Store Route Plan 

PAYS BIC MONEY 



Hundreds of men like you now mate really blgmoney 

we* after week baeked by our Money-Making "Store 
Route" Plan. I#l roe explain how your eamtae power 
should go CP wheo you take on our bts-protn line 
of 5e-10c gond* lnclu-flng many Nationally A.tli-ftbe.1 
product*. Show Elnro.-thow to Increase latea aadproBU 
UpU>5Q%. Ernerli-nn-unris-e starT- Write rae TODAY. 
H. a Laymen, Preeldent, Dept. 73-F, Spencer, lad. 




33 DICE. CARDS. 

► ' mf] Specialties for Magicians use- Inks, 
• W Shiners, Check-Cop. Daubs. Catalog 

> *" ten cents, stamps or coin. 

nil.I. BROS.. Box T, Salida, Colo. 



SONGWRITERS 

Original longs and song pootnt wanted. NO CHARGE FOR 
MELOOIES. Monthly awards. Fren Examination. 

HOLLYWOOD RECORDING STUDIOS 

Dept. B4. Box 87 Preues Sta. LOS ANGELES 



INVENTORS 

Don't delay. Protect yoor idea with, a Patent. Get 
Free Patent Guide. No charge for preliminary infor- 
mation. Write Clarence A. 0'Brien.Registered Patent 
Attorney, OMS Adams Building, WaBhington, D. C. 



Bold, rented, exchanged. — 
JecU. Mooey-bacK guarantee. CM 
paid (or used courses, 
tails and Illustrated 73- 
t-Bia caiaJo^^F 

SOOShertnan. Dept. M-227. Chlcaso 
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MANY 
STYLES 

TO 
SELECT 

FROM 



glasses 16 DAYS TRIAL 



I AS LOW AS 
$1.95 



SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or Money Back. Attract*** styles. Hooer- 
ssrtcs prices. Broken glaaaes repaired. 



ADVANCE SPECTACLE CO.. 537 S. Dearborn. Dept. T-12. Chleag* 



HEAD-LINERS 

IN THE 

NEXT ISSUE 



ONE minute Steve Dawson was alive and 
happy. He had everything to live for 
— a sweetheart, a good job, and a future. But 
then suddenly Dawson found himself trans- 
ported across the years, way ahead of that 
future, into the twenty-sixth century. By 
some miracle of science he had been cata- 
pulted into a Utopia! 

And now, hurled into the future, Steve 
Dawson had nothing to live for! There was 
a shadow in this new-found Utopia, this su- 
per-civilized world. His sweetheart was 
now— dust! All that had bound him to life, 
all his friends, his cities, his world, were dis- 
solved into gray dust. There was emptiness 
within Dawon's chest. He did not want to 
open his eyes. He wanted to remember 
yesterday. 

But Steve Dawson finds new adventure 
and romance in Utopia. Adventure and ro- 
mance that make Henry Kuttner's novel, 
REMEMBER TOMORROW, the out- 
standing science fiction classic of the year. 
This great story of a man of yesterday lost 
in a world of tomorrow is published com- 
plete in the special scientifiction novel sec- 
tion of the next THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES. 

***** 

They were the greatest scientists in the 
Solar System, but no planet government 
would have them. A brilliant chemist . . . 
a famous biologist ... a great physicist 
. . . and others. They were guilty— of the 
greatest crime in the worlds. So they 
banded together on desert Mars and formed 
a legion of dishonor. A legion dedicated to 
the conquest of science. 

Arthur J. Burks tells you the unusual 
story of this strange scientific syndicate in 
CITADEL OF SCIENCE, a novelet of 
renegade powers. It's a thrilling novelet of 
a world of outlaws who could not exile the 
lure of science from their hearts. 

***** 

Meteors! The greatest interplanetary 
hazard, the most lethal of all the dangers of 
space. Meteors — they've done a lot of 
things besides drilling holes in space ships, 
and making widows out of girls reckless 
enough to marry space men! 

Raymond Z. GaUun, popular fantasy 
writer, tells you about the space pilots who 
wage an eternal war against meteors in SE- 
CRET OF THE COMET, a stirring nov- 
elet of the void. It's a tale of meteor men- 
ace, of the spatial pioneers who fought to 
make the ether lanes safe for interplanetary 
traffic. 

***** 

Other distinctive stories by famous fan- 
tasy favorites in the next issue of THRILL- 
ING WONDER STORIES. And our reg- 
ular star-parade of exclusive features. 



ANSWERS TO 
SCIENCE QUIZ 
(See Pages 52-53) 



1. Tru« 

2. False 

3. True 

4. True 
B. F*ls« 

6. False 

7. True 

8. True 

9. True 
10. False 



POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE 

11. True 

12. False 
IS. True 

14. False 

15. True 
1«. True 
17. False 



TAKE A LETTER 



WHAT'S MY PLANET? 



WHAT'S MY ELEMENT? 



DOUBLE OR NOTHING 



3. Axle. 4. Petit. 



IT'S THE LAW 



Prevost's Law 
Boyle's Law 
Dalton's Law 
Hooke's Law 
Lenz's Law 
Kirchoff's Law 
Charles' Law 
Ohm's Law 



Radiating bodies 
Volume of air 
Partial pressures 
Strain and stress 
Induced current 
Closed circuits 
Expansion of eases 
Intensity of electric 
force 



WHAT'S YOUR SCIENCE I.Q.? 

After you've completed the SCIENCE 
QUIZ and checked your results with the 
correct answers, get a slide-rule and calcu- 
late your score. Here's how you rate: 

75-14 — Superman. 
60-74 — Mental Marvel. 
45-59 — B.B. (Bachelor of Bookworms). 
30-44 — Try Crossword Puzzles. 
15-29— Stick to Fiction. 
0-14 — Absolute Zero. 



GUARANTEED TIRES! 

GOOD YE AR- GOODRICH 
FIRESTONE- U.S. and 
Other Standard Makes 



WORLD 5 L 
TIRE PRICES l 

Thousands of Amer> m 
lean easterners can I 
vouch fortheJon^C 




=b Track IE) 

r cent if cash la sant fa full ml th. order. Tft 
lrwe may substitute brpniTs if rteeea- 
S BRAND NEW — GUARANTEED — 
PERRY- FIELD TIRE A RUBBER CO. 



32S-3Q S. Wltoitpw 




I POST YOURSELF! Itptysl 

I I paid 1400.00 to Mrs. LWt?| 
' jfTexM,fororieHalf Dollar: 

I .D.Martinof Virginia 13».oi 

t ^&fes^ * * 

:)fi ybip ; 





coins. I will paybig prices / 

fot all kindi 0< old coins, medals, bills aad a tai - - - 
I WILL PAY $100.00 FOR A Dl 

I^^SSrS^ Onto Pol doc'raJtoSieT p 
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IlACX of training is a "log" that has caused 
thousands of human "crack-ups." If you're 
Just -wandering aimlessly — hoping you'll 
land in a good job — your chances are 
mighty slim! 

Why not get the sound training that will 
fit you for a secure, responsible position 
in your chosen field ? The International 
Correspondence Schools offer home-study 
courses in more than 400 business and 
Industrial subjects, prepared by practical 



experts and kept abreast of new develop- 
ments. Among former I. C. S. students are 
the president of a great air line and many 
others whose names are symbols of success. 

For complete information and free book- 
let, please mark and mail this coupon. 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 3966-R, SCRANTON, PBNNA. 
•fa Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, "Who Wins and ^ 
Why," and full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

□ Agriculture □ Air Brake O Cotton MnoiifBOturing □ Mfg. of Pulp and Paper 

□ Air ConJiriooing D Diesel Engines D Marine Engines 

O Mechanical Drafting 
O Mechanical Engineering 



□ Architecture! Drafting 

□ Architecture 
O Auto Engine Tune-up 
O Auto TeormioiBn 



3 Chemistry 
D Civil Engine 



D Coal Mining 
D Concrete Engineering 

□ Contracting and Buiidi 

□ Accounting □ Advert 

□ Bookkeeoina 

D Business Corresoonden 
O Business Manage men t 
P Cartooning □ Civil S 

□ Advanced Dn 



D Electrical Drafting 
O Electrical Engineering 
D Electric Lighting 

□ Fire Bowes 

D Foundry Work 
O Fruit Growing □ Heating 
O Heat Treatment of MotaU 
O Highway Engineering 
O House Planning 

□ Locomotive Engineer 

□ Machinist 

□ Management of Invents 



□ Navigation _ 

□ Pharmacy □ Plum: 
O Poultry Farming 

□ Practical Telephony 
D Public Works Engineei 
O Radio, General 

□ Radio Operating 

□ Radio Servicing 



■e Preparatory 



BUSINESS COURSES 



□ R. R. Section Foi 

□ R. R. Signalmen' 

□ Sanitary Knadnec 

□ Sheet Metal Worn 
Q Steam Electric □ Steat 

□ Steam Fitting 

□ Structural Drafting 

□ Btmctural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 

□ Telegraph Engineering 

□ Testile Designing 

□ Toolmaking 

□ Welding. Electric and Ga» 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 

ufrvay Postal Clerk 



O Refrigeration 



Q Foods and Cookery 



n cou*bl_„, 

O Commereia! □ French □ Grade School „ 

□ Cost Ar-eouirtrng D High School □ Dliwtratrng D Secretarial 

D C. P. Accounting Q Lettering Show Cards O Sign Lettering 

D First Year College O Managing Men at Work O Traffic Management 

HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 

EJ Tea Room and Cafeteria 



O HjSFfle _ 

G FWf eseiongl Dressmaking Designing 

Age...~. — ... . A ddrcss.. . , 



Management. Catering 



...Present Position... 



HE Moiled This Coupon 



•and Here's the Handsome 
Prize-Winning Body 
I Cove Him/ 



T G. O'BRIEN saw my coupon. He clipped and mailed it. 
"•He got my free book and followed my instructions. He 
became a New Man — and also won one of my Atlas- 
Champion, Sterling Silver Cups for his physical im- 
provement. NOW read what he says: 

"Look at me NOW ! Dynamic Tension WORKS I 
I'm proud of the natural, easy way you have 
made me an 'Atlas Champion'!" — J. G. O'Brien. 

Let Me Prove I Can Make 
You a New Man 

Would you like to have a handsome build — 
greater physical development — a strong, muscular 
body? Then listen to this: 

I, myself was onw a skinny weakling of 97 lbs. I didn't 
know what real health or strength were. I was afraid to fight, 
ashamed to be seen in a swimming suit. 

Then I discovered th<- secret that changed me into "The World's Most Perfectly 
Developed Man," the tit If I won twite and have held ever »lnce, against all 
My secret is Dynamic Tension. It is a natural method. Ita purpns.- is i 
to give you the powerful, rippling muscles you'd like to see In your 
but also for those whose systems are sluggish from lack of proper 
help them tone up their entire body* inside and out. 

Accept My 7-Day Trial Offer 

Do you want a better build? Are you dissatisfied with your present 
physical development? All I ask is a 7-DAY TRIAL, Just one week! 
In even that short lime you will notice your chest hardening and flllinir 
OOt with solid muscle- or the 7-Day Trial Costs you nothing. Surely this 
is proof enough that by continuing with my "Dynamic Tension" method 
1 will make you a New Man — give you bodily power and drive, and put 
you in magnificent physical condition which wins you the envy and 
respect of everyone. 




FREE BOOK 

On Dynamic Tension 

Let me show you the results produced for other 
menl I'll send you FREE my famous book. "Kver- 
laMIng Health and Strength." It shows actual 
photos. Write your name and address carefully on 
coupon. Mail to m<- persnnallv today. I'll rush your 
free copy to you AT ONCE ! Charles Atlas, Dept. 7712. 
115 East 23rd Street. New York. N. Y. 




CHAllLES ATLAS 
Kepi. 771.;. 115 East !3rd Street, 
New York, N. T. 

I irtnt tlie proof thit tout «y»tem of Dynamic 
Tcruion will tMlp iimke DM * S«» M»n -Kite Die 
a lipkllliy, Jmsky body niM Mc mmrlc il^vtlop- 
m.-til. Sm.l nil? your FREE >"'<k. "EvulfHiii. 
tl.oiiu m l S ii-n^li." in. I full -li'UlU i'kiiiI v.mr 
7-DAY Trial Offer. 



I City nut*.. 



is your Rupture 
getting Worse? 



It is a terrible thing to feel that your rupture is getting worse, 
growing larger and larger, without your seeming to be able 
to do anything about it! Haunting fear destroys mental poise 
and makes many despondent. Inability to be active takes the 
physical joys out of life. 

Yes,- it is terrible . . . but far more a tragedy when it is all 
so absolutely needless! Now please — and again please — do not 
think that this is an attempt to capitalize on your misfortune 
in an effort to just sell you something. We simply have infor- 
mation for you that has brought deliverance and joy to about 
3,000,000 persons: men, women and children . . . facts that 
have satisfied thousands of doctors . . . facts we want you. to 
consider, to your everlasting good! 

STOP IT, STOP IT! 

AS sure as you live and breathe, if you have a reducible 
rupture, you can stop your rupture worries and once 
again find the world, your work, your pleas- 
ures so full of joy and happiness that you 
will be an utterly new person . . . alive, 
vivid, energetic and happy past all the old 
nightmare fears that have been making 
your existence a bad dream. 
There is no claptrap magic about the famous 
Rupture AppftaOCi 




X Where'* YOUR Rupture? 



Air-Cushl..: 



Brooks Air-Cusli 
something experimental. It ti 
improved fc 



WRONG 

I goosing ii 
Jm keeps Rup' 



RIGHT 

, BROOKS 
I Air-Cushion 



used mill 
■*. fiver IXXXl 
•r about rup- 
ture) wear the BROOKS. «r 
recommend it to many, many 
t h mis mi ils of patients. What is 
Patent. 'd Automatic Alr- 



llshi. 



li ROOKS 

Appliance that holds back your 
rupture — the most Important 
part uf any truss. It Is a yield- 
ing, alr-AIled rubber chamber 
designed to a shape that clings, 
that holds with complete ■eeorfty 
irithout gouging Wt. 1'mlerstand 
that — without stuffing in.' Ill- 
fitting, incorrectly designed . 
trusses, as you know all tni> well. 
•to gouge In. 

Now here is what happens. The 
it rooks Air-Cushion ac»irf« 
spreading the rupture opening 
mid making it larger, the way 
some truss. 'S do. Well, when the 
ItROOKS permits the edges of 
the rupture opening to remain as 
close together as possible. Nature has the best 
chance to step In nntl close the opening. Mind 
yon we dmi't guarantee this, Hut If yen have 
reducible rupture, the liROOKS Is designed to 
work with nature. And thousands of BROOKS 
users have reported the abandonment nr any truss. 

YOU CAN BE SURE OF NEW FREEDOM 

The very day you put on a TtltuOKH^Piii. nte l 
Afr-fiiHhloti. you feel that you linv^JB nborn 
to the full joys of life! Men. women Si children 
can know this Indescribable thrill, nov whv — 
why does the BROOKS give you such exceptional 
results? Why is it so often most outstanding 



plUduncnts? Because the cling of the 
makes It hold as nothing else can . , , 
wearer speedily cotucs to realise that 
there can be no slipping to let the rupture down 
. . . that while the ItROOKS protects, the dreaded 
specter of strnnguliitlou is banished . . > because 
the wearer can Indulge in every normal activity 
. . . liecause physical tasks can be resumed . . . 
because common sense says that everything 
humanly possible is being accomplished to im- 
prove the rupture condition. And here is another 
"Iwcanse." a tremendous one to those who have 
suffered with the miseries of a hard, gouging, 
burning, galling pud that never lets up, never Is 
forgotten. Your RROdKS will have no springs, 
no metal girdle, no n gun i King pressure devices. 
Instead there Is the utterly comfortable Air- 
cushion and a velvet soft body band. 

SENT ON TRIAL! 

That's one of the best parts of alt You don't have 
to risk your money to tlntl mit Inst what joy and 
happiness a ItROOKS CAN' URINO YOU ! You 
simply try it, nno" If not satisfied the trial cokU t/ow 
nothing! And anyone can afford a BROOKS. It 
costs no more than ordlnarv trusses. Every 
ItROOKS is made to Individual requirements, 
made es'pecialy to fit your taxe. Therefore it 1b never 
told in store*. Cuard against imitations. SEND 
THE COUPON AT ONCE. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

480-T STATE STREET MARSHALL, MICH. 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOWI 



In PLAIN ENVELOPE, please send your FREE BOOK, 
on Rupture. PROOF of Results, and TRIAL OFFER. 
No one is to call on mc personally about my rupture 



s 22 

j Street 



■ State whether for Mi 
ll 



. . State 

I □, Woman or Child □. 
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